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1 Ir was on Matilda's today while my tears 


were flowing to the memory of this excellent 
< pair, that I perceived the firſt da w of tlioſe ne 
© reſolutionswhich, ſince tlrat day, have bell cn 
tinually letting freſſi ſunſhine into my tlibuglits, 
« and opening my mind" to nobler and wider 
« proſpects. About a ſtone's throw from tlie little” 


cottage: where two ſtunted yew-rrvegwhick ſeemn- 

« ed to liave borne the peltiug of man A ſtört, 

4 forrtied a rude Kind of arch itt the middle of the 

« heath, we buried the remains of poor Maciida. 
« The old cottager, His wife; ant myſelf; were 


Yor. III. 41-2 _ & her 
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„ her only attendants to this humble grave: yet 
e if the honour done to the dead i is to be eſtimated 
p by the tears of thoſe that mourn their depart- 
* ure, never were ſunerals more pompouſly 
| 4 executed than thoſe of this virtuous couple. 
| * On the night of that melancholy day in which 
4 ſchis laſt» office of kindneſs was performed, 
„ as I lay, unable to compoſe myſelf, on 
the wretched mattreſs on which Matilda had 
_ died, in one of thoſe ſlumbering deliriums 
« when the fancy is moſt at work, I thought 
„ heard myſelf invited to the grave of my 
44 1 friend. a 
*. « Thoſeſenfible en whe can imagine den- 
1 ſelves in my ſituation, will not wonder chat, 
« ſubdued and ſoſtened as I was at that moment to 
* any impreſſions, I imagined thisto be a real ſum- » 
% mons, and inſtantly reſolved upon my little 
«pilgrimage. . The ſtars ſhone very bright; and 
« eyery terreſtrial object being veiled in darkneſs, 
"> dhe heavens ſeemed to ſtand forth as the great 
4 ſubject of contemplation to man. I have al- 
« ways loved theſe midnight 1 rambles:—in a mind 
- « properly conſtituted, . never fail to engender 
| nn whoie- 


* 


« wholeſome e which, hough they 


4 vetted! of Annen exertions. A 
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„generally vaniſli wich the darkneſs, yet I am 
« perſuaded, they oſten leave a kind of glow in 
« the mind, like the fluſhing that ſometimes re- 
« mains on the cheek! after a happy dream, and 
gives a graceful colouring to che features which 
« lafts through the day. But here the compariſon 
ends: the die upon che cheek ſurvives but ia little 
time the cauſe which occaſionedl it; but the mind 
is ſo influenced by habit; that ĩt gathers ſtrength 
« with, every ſtruggle, and retains, for ever the 


: 


9 I do Jove IR to feel my ſpirit mounting 
„ above, the] low-thoughted anxieties and! petty 
« troubles; of this-exiſtence, till it. reaches this 
« fiery-whedled throne of the cherub Contempla - 
« tion.” I knew' nothing, I confeſs, of the re- 
+ ſources and ſatisfactions provided for us in this, 
« ſelf-converſe, this ſilent ſoliloquy, till the many 
meeting circumſtances of that night conſpired ta 


_ « prodyce in me a new train of reaſoning and re- 


6 flections.. Much of what I held moſt dons on. 


earth had juſt been withdrawn from me; the 


E earth ch was obſcured; my thoughts,therefore, 
4 B2 | 5 4:86 000m” 


grave of Matilda. Here, after ſome-moments of 


Ne $4. | 
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_ ©: were, involuntarily thrown upon che ſubject of 
4%. another exiſtence, and turned upwa rds to. thoſe 
. viowy of fututity which. make everyithing in this 
world look trifling and diminutive; except in the 
- 4 relation they bear to thoſe views. How can we 
_ 6. regard that dread /magnificence aboye us, that 
&. world: upon world, that ſyſtem upon ſyſtem; 
without feeling every. petty ambition: periſh 
& within us, as village honours loſe their reliſh 
4 when the ſplendid preferments of the city are 
& opened to us, or as leſſet cares retire, when 
c ermines, ſceptres, and:diadems, aro * 
« our reach 


« Theſe thoughts 4 0800 me n eee | 


« involuntary ſadneſs, a lucid calmneſs took poſ- 
* ſeſſion of my ſpirits, to which I had hitherto been 
+ a perfect ſtranger. In this favourable poſition, 
% my judgment and all the powers of my intellect 
6 ſeemed to gather unuſualftrength; and I felt, on 
1 2 ſudden, fuch a ſovereignty of mind as I-woult 
not have exchanged for any throne 1 in Chriſten- 
1 dom. Ithrew my thoughts back upon my paſt 


76 —_— in which N thing now v appeared 
* W 


4 


a dedieate a juſt portion of it to the 2 ___ 


we 
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& abſurd and unaccountable. I ſaw dearly how | 
4 much I had miſtaken my better intercſts, and 


« how much I had miſemployed the force of m yx 


« underſtanding. - I-ſaw too, that the only means 
« of preſerving the balance of the mind when na; 
ture has beſtowed upon as tod large a ſhare of 

« feeling for the vecafrons of this exiſtence, is to 


« ee acer 


u'A ahcmperes —— and an jirritable 
* frame of mind, are tlie tire conſequendes of a 
« high ſtate of feelings, with a low ſtate of feli- 
gion. If they have no other pallage but What this 
a life ſupplies,” ity will heceFarily act unkindiy, 


and produce continua tonflift and diferder; 


4 operating, as it were, according to a law of phy- 
t fics,] by which the imperus is increaſed in pro- 
« portion to the natrowneſ of the vent. I reflected 
« on the ſhort journey through this (te which 


that excellent young perſou had made, on whoſe 


« turf I was reclining ; I fecollected her ſublime 
* countenance, and thoſe rays of an inimortal mind 
6 that were ſhot from her eyes; T recollected that 
« ]uminous intelligence chat was ſpread over her 

B 3 « faces | 
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« face; A above all, tha indeſcribable inne 
el ſomething that played about the dimples of her 
mouth. I then caſt my eyes downwards upon tlie 
barren ſpot wWhichcovered het remains; andaſked 
<, myſelf if ſo much excellence was made only to 
come to this at laſt ? or it all that feeling and all 
that intellectual beauty with which theſe mortal 

| « remains were once animated and illumined, were 
made only for the dctaſions of her poor periſh» 
able body, and the objects of an exiſtence that 
c] chus 0 terminate its courſe! The many 
« delightful concluſions which. branched, out from, 
this thought, held me in a delicious ſtate. of mind 


66, till, every. ſtar retired. that . ſtudied the Canopy, 


« above. me. . Tn the megan time, every. propd, 
| « thought retired together with them ; and I felt, 
*« it an unpardonable ſhame fora mind endued wich 
« immortality, and deſtined to another rangetef 
objects: diſperſed through an infinity « of ſpace, 
and which, in the circumſe ribed and feeble views 
M +. of them afforded us at preſent, fill our fouls 
« with, rapture and delight—for a mind that 
„ has ſuch promiſes held vp, to it, to to found 1 Its 
« pride on the circumſtances of: a paltry exiſtence 
* like that we at t preſent PO or to o conſider them 
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« a8 abit to engroſs all its ſenſibilities, and to - 


_ «exerciſe; the full po of its powers and ca- 


1 n 1 
* pacicies- N 


1 
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« From this moment I date the entrance of a 
« pailoſophy into my mind, which has brought 
« with it a thouſand ſatisfactions and delights: of - 
« i philoſophy, not of that dry and factitious ſort IX 
« which conſiſts of the cold propoſitions of ethics, 
« and involves itfelf in a labyrinth of logical ſab- 
« tleties; but of that authentic, plain, and practical 
« kind, that regulates the feelings, while it intereſts - 
« the heart; that correfts our wanderings,while it 
« ſtimulates our enquiries; that teaches us how/] to 
live, and how to die, by teaching us wh we are, 
and for what we are deſigned. The book of 
„nature. and the book of revelation, are tlie 
& only ſources from which this my humble philo- 
« ſophy is derived: when] ſimply regard the works 
« of my Creator, I am confounded with their im- 
% menſity; When, on a more particular 'view of 
them, I diſcern the magnificence of deſign, 
and che parſimony of means which they every 
where diſcover, I am aſtoniſhed at their wiſ- 
« doin; when I attempt to count the benefits which 
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cc 
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„ flow from them, 11 with their 

« goodneſs: when from this glorious contempla» 
4 tion I turn my obſervations upon myſelf, Laws 
45 fully acquieſce in my own unworthineſs; but 
agsin, under this ſenſe of unworthineſs, I am 
„ ſupported when I reflect on the great ſacrifice 
* which has been made for me, low as I am, and 
on that diguity conferred upon my nature by 
the reconciliation wrought nen the merits 

« hs my Redeemer. - | ws. 
„% With ee 
6 determined to return to my country and my 
*. friends, and to ſeck that ſituation in which 
I might he able to turn it to the beſt account. 
© The military Jife was every hour ſinking lower 
jn my eſteem; and indeed every life but that in 
& which my conſcience might have repoſe, my 
* thoughts freedom, and my actions ſome deter- 
<«« minate objects of utility. Nothing worth re- 
+ lating happened to me till I reached my native 
country, where I hoped that, as my ſpirit of ad- 
venture was gone, my career of fortune would 
be cloſed; but ſome trials were yet in reſerve, 
« EE er to the teſt. I found what 
« remained 


: 
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remained of my family in tlie deepeſt uflliction- 
« About two months befere my arrival iny fa- 
« ther had been arreſted for a debt for which 
« he ſtood liable om a brother officer's aceviintz 
« who was tiow abroad. Almoſt as ſoon, hows 
„ever, as they received the initelttigetce of this 
« diſtreſsful circumſtance, another letter brought 
« them information, that the money was paid by 
4 neee ee f ſtill: 26s 
* — bee to — 


'; e 


60 e eee 
together wich the liberty of his perſon. His 
« ſpitit was wounded by the degradation wich he 
_ * conceived himſelf to have undergono: and being 
© conſcious that his ſituation: was ſuch as to ſubs. 
« ject him to more vexations of the ſame nature, 
« he took the fudden reſolution of leuving this 
« country; and ef trying obe more his fortune 
« in the field, under the victorio 
. Prince Ferd unnd. This project, fo deſpe- 
« rate for a man of his years, but ſo natu- 
« ral to a mam of his complexion; and which was 
too fpeedily executed to allow us any time 
for inter ſerenoe, did not furpriſe us ſo much 
4411 By 
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— 


as the conduct of Mr. Laurens, \wihich,-gave 
% us hardly leſs vexation and ſorrow. He 


ke happened to be at our houſe at che time of 


this unfortunate event, where he ſcarcely 
«waited to hear the particulars related; but tak- 


ing an abrupt leave, ſet off for London, and 
„ Was not heard of till about a week ago, 


„ vhen a letter from my father informed us 


ee that they were both. together in ihe army 


* of the Prince. duch an account could not 


« but fill us with extreme ſurpriſe; but no- 


ching perplexed us ſo much as the affeQtionate 


'*: zeal; of the | ſame young gentleman, ,who | 


« ſeemed to have followed. my, father, out; of 

1 pure regard, and to whoſe; unexampled friend- 
10 «ſhip, as the letter expreſſed, he was indebted 
for every comfort he enjoyed. When we 


compared this extraordinary generoſity with 
ne ſeeming inſenſibility of other paris of 


a his conduct, we were at a loſs er "_ 
| "ey FORE a behaviour. rt N 
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4 In che eee Sophia? | diſtreſs, which, 
had begun to occaſion us the greateſt alarm for 


4 W fixed me in my reſolution of making 


22 7 7 1 freſn 
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« a freſh journey abroad, to unravel, if poſſible; 


* theſe myſteries, and to perſuade my father to 
return to his diſconſolate home. This, Sir, is 


the errand on which I am embarking, and hea - 
ven knows with what heavy preſages on my 


« heart. If, however, it ſhall; pleaſe. God to 
crown my embaſſy with ſueceſs, I think the 
frame of mind in which Jam every, day gro- 


ing more confirmed, will at leaſt enable me to 


« live without repining; to meet events with pa- 
e tience, if not with complacency; and to make 
% more ſober and ſolid uſe of * en than 
% have hitherto done.“ if: 095400 ee ee 


— 
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Eugenio ended; and we were chen w_ 


forted. by his laſt aſſurance, which left us reaſon 
to hope that as his feelings grew more ſedate; and 
Teſs exaQting, his mind odd become more 
-omodated to the ordinary courſe and com- 1 
Adee life. He remained three days under tis 
hoſpitable roof, and we had the ſatisfuction o 
thinking that our converſation had ſome what con- 
duced to improve the favourable turn that was” 


manifeſtly taking place in his thoughts and ſenti- 


ments. We did not at length part. eie 
_—_— promiſes, on each fide, to cement this 
8 6 triple 
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14 


triple alliance fo auſpicioully begun, and a parti- 
cular aſfurance from Eugenio, that he would ever 
eonſider as the moſt eſſential article of the treaty; 
the duty of exerting all the ſtrength of his reaſon, | 
ta complete the victory he was ſo near:obtaining. 
over the violence of his feelings. Soon after his 
departure, we could obferye that Amelia grew 
more penſive than was natural to her, and more 
fond of the little bower at the end of the walk, 
where Eugenio had told his tale > the was frugal, 

however, of her remarks on his hiſtory, andſcemed 5 
ſomewhat afraid of truſting berſelf with his name, 
teſt it ſhould eſcape in a ſigh, or foree from 
her an Pans comment tn the Bluſh uren 


folation for the loſs. of his ſon; in the diſcovery ox 


a a young man fo faſhioned to his own opinions, and 
mations L could perceive, that he was often on the _ 
point of regretting that this excellent young lady, 
——— 
| „ee e 
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As the cottage whete the family of Eugenio 
reſided was not a great way from Mr. Barville's 
houſe, this gentleman took frequent oceaſions of 
paying them conſolatoty viſits in his abſence; and 
was greatly inſtrumental in keeping vp the ſpirits 
lover. In the mean time, it pleaſed: Providence 
not to diſappoint theſe genile hopes, and to prepare 
a courſe of events that was to recompenſe them 
amply for what ſorrows they had hitherto endured. 
In a month after Eugenio's departure, they ro- 
eeived from him a letter, replete with the mot 
joyful intelligence. He had ſucoeeded in finding 
both the father and the lover, whoſe merits made 
it eaſy to trace them. where virtue had met wich 
opportunities of diſplaying itſelf. They had paſſ- 
ed under the appellation of Niſus and Euryalus 
ſuch was the affection they bore each other, an 
their reciprocal ſervices in the time of action and 
danger. A ſlight wound which; Laurens hadre+ 
ceived was at preſent. che ow mme 


return. 


we 
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happened, that ſcarcely yielded to it in the delight 
| It 


— 
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which at preſent oecaſioned the abſence of three 


Eugenio's father; and while the mother was pe- 
ruſing it with a countenance full of delight, Sophia 


ning, Sir, I have ſurely ſeen before: da- Net 


it occaſioned Sab g theſe ladies, but particu- 
ar to {the tender Sophia, One morning they 
were ſurpriſed wich a viſit from the perſon; into 
whoſe hands the money had been paid for that debt 


men ſo dear to them. He brought a letter for 


was regarding, with a look of anxious curioſity, Aa 
diamond ring on the finger of the ſtranger. . That 


to afk you if you have long been the owner.“ 

« No; madam : the ring was given in part or your 
t fathet*s* debt, by the perſon” to Whom it be- 
« Jonged.“ Sophia knew it to be the ring which 
mne had oſten admired off young Laurens's finger. 
The myſtery was immediately explained: Sophia 
flung her arms round her mother's neck, wih 
frantic exprefiions of delight: and ſo exceflive was 
her joy at the Giſcovery due had made, that it was 
Judged prudent to conceal the contents of the lets 


ter, mmm n 18 40 


44 


ith legacy however, of 10 000l. v was nothing to 
np bun lf ron m_ the hall diſco- 
"1 It © 11 01 55 ir Kinn 2:52) need 
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yered of her | loyer's:affetion;;trachjiandigreatueſs 
of mind. She heard her mother with little emo» 
tion, and immediately again fell upon the ſuhjject 
neareſt her heart. This legacy Was bequeathed 
by the ſame brother officer of her fathex's for Mhoſe 
debt he had ſtood ſecurity, in recompence of this, 
and a multitude of other obligations conferred 
upon him duriug che campaigus in which they had 
ſerved together, when they both were young. In 
the midſt of theſe happy occurreaces, the time 
was drawing on, when the three Wanderers, were 
expetel home; he impatience, tor whoſe, return | 
had been greatly enhanced by the joytul news 
which was in ſtore for them · A few days before 
it took place. Mr. Barville, Amelia, and myſelf, 
were cordially invited to viſit this happy pair, that 
we N wan boamdereſ int a Weptings; « 
SEG en Karen 
wm 1. hy auer sd dey 8 
phia and her: mother wete in their gayeſt. attire z 
garlands were: hung out at the dqorʒ andthe rooms, 
were decorated with a thouſand devices expreflive 


of this happy occaſion, about which the young lady, 
had employed herſelf; inſtead of lceyings:the, pre- 
— night! Every wind-wis;conyerted; into, a 


voice; 


— 
WF 
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| voice; xthouſandtimes they were ſure they heard 
he ure, of 1 and I W 
* Ce ch IIA Dil, en 


ing was oer ſo tedionſly long. At length the 
moment arrived—a Moment which Inh hever 
nerer forget. The three travellers entered, and a 
eee eurer egen pee be . 
dr rec . 


8 . in 110 800 


3 e hn Er: ö 
Laurens inſiead of ruſbing into Sophia's arme, 

fling himfelf upon his knees before Mr. Batville, 
who raiſed him, and felt upon his neck with. ſuch 

| a mekihg aflection, as preſently drew the attention 

of the company towards them, and painted a mo- 

mentary chagrin on the face of Sophia. This, 
however, was preſently explained in a manner that 
doubled the delight of all preſent. Mr. Barville 
had found in Lanwrens his own humented child of 
whom he had made fuch bitter mention to Euge» 
no. As he had pretended a ſhooting expedition 
only to cover his viſits to Sophia, he had diſguiſed 
his name, leſt the well-known delicaey of 
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when he knew the extent of Mr, Barville's | 
eſtate? beſides which, he had ſome fears that 
his own father might diſapprove a connexion 
in point of fortune * 


tations. | | i is -- 


Mr. Barville now freely forgave his fon the ge- 
nerous robbery he had commited in behalf of So- 
phia's father, whoſe engagement he had ſatisfied 
with a thouſand pounds, which his own father had 
commiffioned him to place with his banker. Ne- 
ver was joy ſo complete as that which fucceeded 
theſe affecting explanations. Evugenio's countes 
ed the hands of young Barville withthoſe'of the 
happy trembling Sophia, and then ſolemnly aſked. . 
the conſent of their parents, which was granted 
| amidſt a thouſand tears and embraces. n 

How painful is the chought, in any part of ſa 
good and happy a groupe ſhould be deſtined to 
trelh afflictions ! But the mournful cataſtrophe of 
Eugenio's hiſtory has already been related; and naa 
event of ſorrow ſhall tarniſh the luſtre of this joy- 
ous day, with which I ſhall diſmiſs my-preſent ac- 

| | count 
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count of him to my readers mot without a hope, 


however, that they may gather ſome! uſeful infer- 
ences from the contemplation Thave afforded them. 
They may obſere how much a happy frame of 
mind depends upon tlie corroboration of religious 


regards, and how much its good diſpoſitions are im- 
proved by ſober, regection, and a timely examina- 


tion of ourſelves. They may conclude, from the 


biſtory oł this poor youth, that it is not che exceſs 
of our feelings, Which deſtroys our comfort, but 
the want of a proper application: and diſtribution | 
of them : the want of. that harmony, which, reli- 
gion inſpires into them, and the, wider range. it 
affords them, of riese ee on . 
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We can't tell e when ſhe ſpeaks, i it talks ; 
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I T was laſt night conſidered as an Mine favour, 
that 1 was Perfrntted to havela ſeat at the female 
board, here niy mother ſits as: Preſidenteſs. It 
had been determined on this evening to take into 
confideration the ſtate of the female nation diſs 
cufſion to Which they dedicate one ſitting in every 
ſix months, Miranda,; who is my mother S princi= 


pal ſecretary had the chief direction aud manage - 


ment in the buſineſs of che days and ahmoſt all i 
motions, petitions} remonſtrances, advices, &c/'ei 


ther originated with herzi of paſſed through her 


hands, I think I never ſaw Her appear” withfuch 
advantage as upon this occaſion . It is a moſt dif- 
ficult taſk! for a man to come forth in the cha- 
rafter of a directot and manager und to mix in the 

ann more 


* uon of chat amiable and Captivating: gentleneſs. 
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more: active duties of life, without loſing ſ omething 
on the ſide of delicacy and ſoftneſs; and it is on 


this ground, principally, that the men are found to 


men—not becauſe we regard ſuch undertakings 
with jexlouſy, as an invaſion of out provinees, but 
becauſe we conſider them as leading to the deftruce | 


which conſtitutes the great. orn inn; of the te» 
ard 068% Is 
Nr ” 

| Somehow or thr, due ee a. 


certain magical grace of manner, a lubricous inſi - 
nuating ſaſtneſs ſlides into every action and yely 
ture, and often diſappoints their natural effects 
{o that, atietapt- what ſhe will it is all bevomingy | 
and ſay what. ſhe pleaſes we cannot find fault. | 
Thus ſhe can de a thouſand things which other 
women dare not, and allow herſelf a thouſand free- 


doms which would be indecorous and even dan- 
gerous in others. Miranda is a little too mort, 
but you hardly know it ; and ſamewhat marked 


with he oo which you AY Grp 


n 


4 - 


twenty-five- tor fallow her; lier very blemiſhes 
' ſhe converts into graces,” und her infirmities 
bear a premium in Miranda, and go farther 
tan perfections in another face. She poſ- 
ſeſſes an uncominon power of giving à price to 


trifles, and of decorating” mere nothings with the 


play fulueſs of her wit, the ſpriglitlineſs of her al- 
luſions, or the importance of her inferences. She 
will raiſe a Venus out of the froth of the ſea, or 

from an a een Hun ern . 


Laſt n was buſily 0 in ring 
before the aſſembly the different reports, propoſala, 


and requiſitions, which had been ſent to her, as the” 
ſecretary, from all quarters. The firſt paper 


which was read to us was of a ſingular nature, 


confidering the chaſte aſſembly to Which it was 
ſubmitted; It was a petition from an aſſociatien 


of ſuch of the ſex as profeſs looſe love, the keepers 


of bagnios, dec. praying to be heard againſtthoſs 
uſurpers of their craft, who, in this great city, had 


of theſe late years drawn all the trade to them 


ſelves againſt thoſe dutcheſſes and counteſſes 
who had abſorbed, as the petition ſet forth, all the 


faſhionable-cuſtons of. the town, by omderſelling- 
* thoſe 
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thoſe whoſe bread depended upon the profits of 
their buſineſs—thatghe fair traders were reduced 
to the ſaddeſt fiſts imaginable, by theſe ſmugglers 
of debauchery—and: that one of the moſt nume- 
rous claſtes of female manufacturers was likely 
ſoon to be reduced to throv up their calling, and 
beg the ir bread, or ; emigrate to other countries, 
and carry the myſterĩes of the trade with them 
That theſe interlopers had taken the moſt unge- 
nerous and illiberal means; and acted in a manner 
that was calculated to bring ſcandal upon the pro- 
feflion, to attract cuſtom; that they parted with 
their favours. for nothing, only to pilfer i in other 
Ways with greater ſucceſs That they had ſunk 


the. price of intrigue, only to make. it ſubſerxient 
a to their gaming plans, that thus the Jupes of er 
careſſes might hug themſelves in the excellence of 
their bargains, and; cheapneſs of their pleaſures,. | 
while a collateral drain was inſenſibly emptying 
their ppckets. That theſe petitioners and innocent 

ſufferers entreated the high court. of. females, aſ-, 
| ſembled, under the direction of Madam Oliye- 
branch, that they would back with all, their. credit 
another petition which they, had in contemplation 
to preſent to Farkament, by tic help of ſuch con- 


W L. | ne xions 
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nexions there as they {till-retained; praying to ſuc 
ceed to thoſe honours and dignities which-ought” 
in all reaſon to be laid down by the ſaid dutcheſſes, 
(ounteſſes, &c. who had taken up a en ſo ens, 
* inconſiſtent n their e ft 585 
In he?! mean time, if mis hure! . 124 | the | 
community ſhould, after every reſource had failed, 

be reduced to try that of honeſty, they hoped that 
rovernment would think of ſome equitable com- 
penſation.* They would fipulate'freely on their 
parts to give up their rights to the Magdalen and 
Lock Hoſpitals, for the uſe of the diſabled dutch- 
eſſes and contrite counteſſes But that in lieu of 


theſe advantages they expected to ſucceed to their 


pews in the churches, and precedency at Court 
That they would ſurrender up all their convenient 
reſorts in the vicinity of the playhouſes, in the, 
Strand, and in Oxford- road, on condition of being 
put into poſſeſſion of the genteeleſt ſquares in the 
weſt end of the town — That as the ſaid dutcheſſes 
and counteſſes were viſibly moulting very faſt, ane 
baring their necks and ſhoulders, the petitioners x 
thought it but juſt that they ſhould come in for 
thoſe wiege parts of their . eſpecially as 


\ 
S 


their 
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their own ſkins had fo long been battered by the 
inclemency of the weather=-That if the outline 
of this propoſal met with the approbation of Aa- 

Ham Olive-branch and her ladies, the petitioners 


would have the honour of ſtating their plan more 
in detail, and ſubmitting it a ſecond time to the 


judgmemts of that honourable ſociety. Signed by 


the different aſſoaiations of the Siſterhood, met 
Mr water the roſe. 


I am forbid cordivalge 1 was A by ; 
the board as to the merits of this extraordinary 
petition, as the matter was referred to a ſeoret 
committee that goes with them under the name of 
2 enn, of * Bona Dea. 


© 
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was on the ſubject of a proclamation iſſued by my 
mother laſt week againſt a certain ſeditious vo- 


lume, publiſhed by a ſemale incendiary, called the 


Rights of Woman, tending moſt notoriouſly to in- 


flame che minds of the ſex with opinions dangerous ; 


to the permanence of the female empire, calculated 

to deftroy all that power and aſcendency which 

wy have hitherto oed to W cha 
"i | racter 
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racter, and to embroll them in à conteſt with a 
ſuperior force, that muſt inevitably terminate in a 
moſt diſgraceful. defeat. An unanimous vote of ' 
thanks to my mother was Fit bf concluded 
pon. | 708 et 
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The paper that now was produced, was of a 
very extraordinary kind; and as it was the firſt 
they had received from any of our ſex, there was 
2 debate of ſome continuance, whether or not it 


| ought to be admitted. At length, however; they 


decided in the affirmative, after having entered a 
clauſe in their journals againſt its becoming a pre- 
cedent. It was a petition from a gentleman % 
ſtated himſelf to have turned the corner of thirty, 
without ever having had the felicity to be really in 
love, though this had been che leading object of 
his ambition ſince he had entered into his fifteenth 
year. He repreſented himſelf lo he preciſely in the 
predicament deſcribed in a ſenſible maxim of La 
Bruyere: Les hommes ſouvent veulent aimer, & - 
ne ſauroient y reuſſir; ils cherchent leur de- - 

* faite, ſans pouvoir la rencontrer ; & ff; Poſe ainfi 
parler, ils ſont contraints de demeurer libres. 
He begged to be indulged with an opportunity of 


Voi, 1s explain 
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n himſelf more at large to rhe ſociety; that 
"ay might judge whether the fault was in himfelf 
or in the ſex, and furniſh- him accordingly, with 
their advice and aſſiſtance. He furthermore 
ſtated, that for this laſt fortnight he had felr ſome 
unſual pains about the diaphragm and præcordia; 
but that he was ſome what in the caſe of che King 
in Tom Thumb, who was unable to tell whether 
it was love or the wind cholic that tormented him. 
That he has had alſo many other little equivocal 
ſymptoms, which he is unable to pronounce upon 
until he has taken the ſenſe of this female ſynod. 
Some ſenſations too, which he has ſometimes felt 
in a morning before breakfaſt, and in the afternoon 
after a pint of wine, have looked ſo like what he 
conceives of this paſſion, as to raiſe in him ſore 
hopes that he may yet arrive at the accompliſh» 
ment of his wiſhes. The petitioner concluded 
with requeſting to be informed if the ſociety had 
any apothecary belonging to them, whom they 
could inſtruct to compoſe a philtre that might 
remedy. this radical deficiency in his mind for in 
his mind alone he felt this deficiency to exiſt. 


The 
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The ſenate decreed that che caſe of this poor 
gentleman was Without remedy 'as there was no 
poſſibility of nnen ſoul where 
nature had dehiefitl; but that he was right iir 
ſuſpecting that theſe parox yſms wete no trut fympe 
tors of love, however they might explain a part 
of our nature that ee e e une 
matod miei. 1124: vi eh bun io 
VII 4 213 {20 100 9%, 1-4] 808 — ths bs 2 3 11 
Some propoſals} were now brought forward, 
which the preſs of weightier buſineſs made it ne. 
ceſſary to adjourn to a future day, and ſome notices 
were given of intended motions. A vote of cen- 
ſure was paſſed on a ſtaymaker s widow, who ad- 
vertiſed to carry on her hu/batid's bufineſs' with the 
ſame workmen; it being judged inconſiſtent with 
female delieacy td admit any but fetndles to a pri- 
vacy ſo cloſe. A motion was made for a declara- 
tory act reſpe ing the proclamation CO the 
"OM ee female goſhpping. arrorort oþ 
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A paper was next heard, ethibiting ſoine>ſevere 
ſtrigures on tde practice among ſaſhibnable 
mothers, of committing theit childten toi thie care 
of French Meſdemoiſelles. The letter contained 
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of a young family had been poiſoned amen 
tuition; and Rated; in terms of great indi 9 
that they were nothing but a kind of e 


ſhreds and rags of a wretched Epicurean philo- 
ſophy, which had long ago found its way among 


all orders and degrees in their native country. 


It ended with a paſſage out of the 2 
the Provoked Wife, which paints admirably well 
the lax opinions of this ſect of Way phil 
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Lady F. aten reputation, Mademoiſelle, 
, eee BO e og any it 1 


Madem, Madame, quand ad « une og ped 
ni 
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Lady: F. rie, Mademoiſelle, reputation is a 
jewel. 

Madem. Qui conte bien chere, Madamie. | 8 

Lady F. Why fare you would not ſacrifice 
your honour to your pleaſure. | | 

Madem. Je ſuis philoſophe. 

Lady F. Bleſs me, how you talk! WAY if 
honour be a burden, muſt it not be borne?” 

Madem. Chacun a ſon fagon; quand quelque 
choſe m'incommode, moi, je m*en defais vite. 

Lady F. Get you gone, you naughty woman. 

I vow and ſwear I muſt — out n. if 
you talk . 7: 

Madem. Turn me out of alas hand your- 


{elf out of doors, and go fee what de gentleman 


have to ſay to you. Tenez: voila votre eſcarpe, 
voila votre quoife, voila tout. Allons, Madame, 
depechez-yous donc. Mon Dieu! ue _ 
pules !. f 
| Lady F. Well, for once, Mademoiſelle, Il fol- 
low your advice, out of the intemperate deſire I 
have to ſee who this ill-bred fellow is; but I have 
too much delicateſfe to make a practice of it. 
Madem. Belle choſe vraiment que la dElicateſſe, 
lorſqu'il $'agit de fe divertir ! —ah, ga- vous 


C 3 vol 
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voila equippde-—patrons-—El bien! WE 


donc? 
Lade V. Phi ghd. 
Madem. Je en ai point, moi. Ho 
Lady F. I dare not go 
Madem. Demeurez donc. 
Lady F. Je ſuis poltrone. 
Madem. Tant pis pour vous. 
Lady F. Sieden arickad dard. 
Madem. C'eſt une eee 5 
| Lacy F. It ruined aut firſt parents. * 3 
Maden. Il a bien diverti leuts enfants. - 
Lady F. L'honneur eſt contre. + Sig) 
Lab F. Aud L den a0... doch 10 1M Wl 
MAadem. Myſt you go ? muſt you eat? muſt 
you fleep ? muſt you live ? De nature bid you do 
one, de nature bid you. do taderz vous mo feres 
enrager. esl 
Lach F. But wien reaſon . ure, 
Laden Elle pe donc bien W 
Lady F. Ah! la méchante Francois. . 
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A letter fd a learned lady was read, ——_ 
for the ſentence of the Synod, againſt a paſſage in 
the ſixth Satyr of Juvenal, which bore ſhametully 
hard upon that claſs of female doctors to which ſho 


belonged. "The lines complained of, run as fol- 
lows ;— | 


« Ila tamen gra iar que cum diſcumbere cæiſtit, 

Laudat Virgilium, fierituræ ignoſcit Eliſæ: 

Commi tit vates, et comfarat inde Mar onem _ ' 
A que alid farte in truting ſuſtendit Homerum, # 
Cedunt gramatici, vincuntur rhetores, omnis 

Turba tacet, nes Cauſidicus, nec frraero loquatur, 

Altera nec mulier ; verberum tanta cadit ns, 

Tot hariter felwes, et tiatinnabula dicas 

Puljari. Jum nemo tubas atque arg faiige: ; 

Una laboranti fuoterit ſuecurrere lung. 

Imhonit finem ſaſient et rebus honeflis : | * 
Nam quæ dacta nimis cuſtit, et facunda videri, 1 
Crure tenus medio turicas ſuccingert debet, 

Ca dera yl vano horcum, guadrante lauari, | 
Nin habeat matrona, tibi que junfa recumbit, 
Dicendi genus, aut curtum ſermone rotato + 
Torqueat enthymema, nec hift:rigs ſciat omnes: 
Sed quædam ex libris et nou intelligat ; odi 

Hanc ego, gue refeetit volvitgue Palæmonis artem, 
Servata ſemſter lege, et ratione loguendi, | a 
Ienotoſgue miki tenet antiquaria verſus, (TER 
Nec curanda viris oftice caſftiget amici 

Verba. Solaciſmum liceat feciſſe marito.” 
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I was defired to read the nnn of this paſ- 
2; ſage which Dryden has given us; a requeſt I did 
not comply with without ſome compunction. 


1 
> 


But of all plagues, the greateſt is untold ; - 
The book-learn'd wife, in Greek and Latin bold, 
3 I) be critic dame, who at her table ſits, op 
Homer and Virgil quotes, and weighs mw ey | 
And pities Dido's agoniſing fits. 
She has ſo far th' aſcendant of the board, 
The prating pedant puts not in a word. 
The man of law is non-plus'd in his ſuit; : 
Nay, every other female tongue is mute. 1 
Hammers and beating anvils, you would ſwear, | 
And Vulcan with his whole militia there, #13 
Tabors and trumpets ceaſe; for ſhe alone a3 
Is able to redeem the lab' ring moon. ** s 
| Even wit's a burden, when it talks too long; 
But ſhe who has no continence of tongue, [i 
Should walk in breeches, and ſhould wear a beard, | 
And mix among the philoſophic herd. | 2 
Oh ! what a midnight curſe has he, whoſe fide © | 
18 peſter'd with a mood and figure bride ! 
Let mine, ye Gods! (if ſuch muſt be my fate), 
1 | No logic learn, or hiſtory tranſlate z | 
| | But rather be a quiet humble fool ; 
| 
| 
' 


1 hate a wife to whom I go to ſchool ; 

Who climbs the grammar tree, ditinaly knows 

Where noun, and verb, and participle grows 3 ; 

Corrects her country neighbour ; and, abed, 

For breaking Priſcian's, breaks her huſband's head,” 
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The aſſembly decreed that the ſatire was not un- 


no reaſonable ground of ann but that, if it 
be the tendency of learning in the main to dero- 


of glory awaits thoſe paragons of the ſex, who 
haply have found out the way of combining theſe 


excellencies, and of brightening by ſeverer attri- 
tion, the poliſh of the mind, without wearing its 
enamel, or bln its ſubſtance. 
The laſt ſubject which eame before diced was 
occaſioned by a letter which che ſeeretary had re- 
ceived from one of thoſe rampantly virtuous ladies 
who repine at the neceſſity of breathing the ſame 


drawn ſuch a quantity of common- place ſatire, 
and proverbial ridicule, upon the ſex in general, 
There was ſo much in her ſtile of expreſſion, of 
diſappointment and diſguſt, that I could not help 
ſuſpecting her to be one of thoſe hidden treaſures 


them; and begged to be permitted to expreſs my 
ſenſe of the, ag before the ſociety, through 


juſt as it was directed, and that therefore there was - 
gate from female ſoftneſs, ſo much the larger ſnare 


vigorons attainments with their more appropriate 


atmoſphere with their Gnful liſters; that have 


which are only ſaſe becauſe nobody looks after 
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Pluto, pereeiving that his Furies were wn 
ning to grow old and worn in the ſervice, called 
Mercury to him, and defired him to go to the 
upper world, and ſearch the globe over, to find him 
three maids, ſuch as were every way proper for the 
duty in which they were to be engaged. Mer- 
cury ſet off on his errand. It happened, at the 
ſame time, that Juno was in want of three hand- 
maids, being obliged to turn away thoſe ſhe had, 
for their intrigues with Jupiter. Iris was aceord- 
ingly diſpatched to look in every corner of the 
earth, till he could meet with three virgins of ſuch 
ſevere chaſtity, that they were never known, to 
{mile upon a man. After a conſiderable time ſpent 
in the ſcarch, Iris returned out of breath and alone, 
« What!” cried her miſtreſs, © have you nat 
« ſucceeded. then ? 1s it poſſible? O chaſtity! 
« © virtue!“ & Goddeſs, returned. Iris, “ 
% have indeed found three rigid maidens, that 
neither Jove nor Mars himſelf could ever have 

ſubdued; but, alas! I arrived too late. Toe 
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« engaged them for Pluto. * For Pluto l for 
« what purpoſe?” „ To make three Furies of 
them.“ My ſtory had ſuch an effect, that no 
attention was paid to the mn e 
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Good with bad 


Expect to hear; ſupernal grace contending | 
With ſinfulneſs of men; thereby to learn 
True patience, and to temper joy with fear 
And pious ſorrow; equally inur'd - © 
By moderation either ſtate to bear, 
Proſperous or adverſe ; ſo ſhalt thou lead 
Safeſt thy life, and beſt prepar*d endure 
Thy mortal paſſage when it comes. 


7 
* 4 "x =— A * ! 1 : , 


O NLY five Papers have yet been conſecrated to 
the iubject which ought to be the neareft to every 
man's heart. This is the greateſt ſatire I have 
yet pronounced upon my countrymen ; for my age, 
my profeffion, and my predileQion, would natu- 
rally have bent my thoughts continvally to this 
object, had I Judged that the religious frame of the 
public mind was ſufficiently ſolid to endure ſo 
much grave deduCtion and enquiry, The more 

C6 rational 
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rational and thinking part of my readers will for- 
give me this ill compliment to the many: ſenſible 
of the regard that muſt be had in theſe delicate 
3 times, to the flight conſtitution of our minds, they 
ml. will with me to imitate our faſhionable phyſicians 
I in mixing up together in ſuch unequal proportions 
the nauſeous and the nice, as to make of the whole 
what they term an elegant preparation. 


The object of my laſt ſpeculation on this ſubject 
was to prove the moral government of God; a 
ſtate. of - probation is included almoſt under the 

' ſame idea. The notion of a genera] righteous 

judgment hereafter, implies ſome ſort, of tempta- 
tion.to do what is wrong; but as the word proba- 
tion is more particularly and diſtinctly expreſſive of 
allurements to wrong, and the danger of miſcar- 
riages, than the words moral government, in this 

g view it may deſerve a ſeparate nen, 


12 


ee eee onthe moral gone 
ment of God, to his natural goyernment over us, 

we ſhall perceive that the whole courſe and pro- 

cedure of it plainly indicates a ſtate of trial, in a 
ſimilar ſenſe, in regard to the preſent world. 
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The natural goveriment of God conſiſts in his 
placing us in a balanee between right and wrong, 
with a power of choice, and an anticipation of the 
conſequences of that-choicts Preſent fruition and 
ſubſequent ſorrow, preſent forbearance and" ſuc- 5 
ceeding enjoyment, mark out to us plainly a ſort 
of conditional covenant which God has male 
with us in reſpect to our career through this 
preſent world. So far as men are under temp- 
tations to any courſe of action which will 
probably occaſion them greater temporal unea- 
ſineſs than ſatisfaRion, ſo far their temporal 
intereſt is in danger ſrom themſelves or they are 
in a ſtate of trial with reſpect to it. That which 
conſtitutes our trial in our temporal capacity, does 
alſo conſtitute it in our religious capacity; and the 
deſcription of the one will be a deſcription of the 
other, if only what we call temporal intereſt in one 
place, we call future in another, and ſubſtitute 
virtue for prudence in ſpeaking of the trial for a 
future life. If we contemplate the behaviour of 
man under his trial in theſe different capacities, 
we may obſerve him proceeding in the ſame 
neglect or defiance of the conſequences of his 
actions in both caſes. Men will perſevere in a 

| | | courſe 


\ 
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courſe of diſſolute extravagance with no remorſe, 
and with little dread, with the certain foreknow- 
ledge in their minds, that it will end in their tem- 
poral ruin, and ſome of us under the apprehenſion 
of the conſequences in another ſtate. Thus, our 
trials of difficulties and dangers in our temporal 
and our religious capaciries, as they proceed from 
the ſame cauſes, and have the ſame effec} upon 
our behaviour, are evidently analogous and nl 

Without this experience afforded us in * na- 
id conſtitution of things, we might, perhaps, 
with ſome ſpeciouſneſs urge, thar it is inconſiſtent 
with the character of infinite mercy to involve us 
in any hazards which he foreſecs muſt end in con- 
fuſion and mifery. Indeed, why any fort of danget 
or hazard ſhould be impoſed on fuch mortals as 
we are, may well be thaught a difficulty in ſpecu- 
lation, and ever will) be ſo till we are furniſhed 
with a higher degree of intelligence, and are ad- 
mitted. ta more comprehenſive views of things 
than it is the lot af our natures to enjoy. But 
| whatever the vanity of our reaſon may ſuggeſt 
wich reſpect to the moral. government of Goch 
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the eourſe of the natural world affords. a com- 
plete, decthing, ee acorns ng * our 0 = 


That 5 ane eee ee 
of nature, experience proves; let our enquiries 
therefore begin here; and if they can obtain no 
ſolution here, here let them end. All reaſoning, _ 
therefore, againſt a ſtate of trial from its ſpecula- 
tive difficulties, and our inability to accomodate 
it to any righteous ſcheme according to our no- 
tions of juſtice, is defeated in the point of fact by 
our own daily CI” and Py an em e 
of our ſenſes. 

n difficulties and hazards of our 
probationary ſtate, it might be natural enough to 
enquire how we came to be placed in it. This 
curioſity, however, can never be ſatisfied, as it is 
directed to a fubject which we are not'competent 
to underftand, without much higher degrees of 
knowledge and capacity. Woe' unto him that 
ſtrivetk with His Maker! Let the potſhetd ſtrive _ 
with the potſherds of the eartk! Shall the clay 
fay unto him that faſhioneth him, What makeſt 

I thou? 


1 tix" reer en, Neg 


\ 


wou? or thy work, He hath no hands If we 
make the queſtion, « What is your 'buſineſs 
| here?” which muſt be acknowledged to be a 
frame of enquiry more important, as it is more 
modeſt ; not only religion affords us an anſwer, 
but a view of the courſe of the world in which 
we live will convince us that our preſent condition 

is no way inconſiſtent with the perfect moral go- 
vernment of God. If our religion teach us that 
we are placed here in a ſtate of ſo much hazard 
and affliction. for our improvement in virtue and 
piety, as the requiſite qualification for a future 
ſtate of happineſs and ſecurity, we ſhall alſo find, 
upon enquiry, that the ſame plan and the ſame 
gradation is obſerved in the conduct of nature, 
and the reſt of God's government and diſpenſa- 


* 
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We muſt again conſider man under a religious 
and temporal capacity; and in this double view 
of him, the beginning of life, conſidered as an 
education for mature age, appears plainly at firt” 
ſight analogous to our general trial for a future 
b This mem great ex- 
N c ih eee 
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tent, and is hy well worth the r of i in 4 
1 tene ee bee 
3 tang anna wed 2 165 48 

- To be ca wad 5 enjoying any ſtate of exiſtepce, 
we muſt have a frame of mind within us corre- 
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out determining what will be the employment and 
the happineſs of good men hereaſter, we may be 
ſure that ſome determinate qualities and capacities 
will be neceſſary to render them ſuſceptible of their 
external condition, and the objects that ſurround 
them. Now it is the property of man to be able 
to mould and accommodate himſelf to ſtates of life 
for which he was once wholly unqualified. This 
gradual riſe in the human character, this inſenſible 
and ſubtile transformation; is effected through the 
medium of habits. Habit has a wonderful rule in 
human affairs; it conſecrates and "preſerves all 
jus" our acquiſitions, whether moral or intellectual; 
or and memory itſelf is little elſe than habitual knows- 
an ledge. There are paſhve as well as active habits; 
art and the mind, long aceuſtomed to expand to the 
vie! Wh tron fures of wiſdom, affords them an eaſy entrance, 
ahi 
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and a ſafe fepolitory. . Paſſive habits and active 
habits, in reſpect to each other, proceed in an in · 
rt | verſe 


ſpondent to the order of things around us. Wuh- 
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firmation and permanency through a courſe of 
acting upon certain motives and incitements, or 
paſſive impreſſions ; while theſe motives aud in- 
citements themſelves, by proportionate degrees, be- 
come leſs and leſs ſenſible. to ourſelves ; that is 
become continually leſs ſenſibly felt, as the ative 
| habits acquire ſtrength and conſiſtency. The in- 
ference to be drawn from theſe conſiderations, is 
be made on our minds, by experience, admonition, 
and example, though they have a ſtrong remote 
efficacy, and conduce to the formation of actiye 
habits, yet, unleſs they do really ſucceed in forms 
ing theſe active habits, they will have no . 
at * but will expire in repetition. 


Without this a agency of 1 na- 
de is iaſuffcient to qualify us ultimately, 
much leſs at once for & mature ſtate of liſe. Ma- 
turity of underſtanding, and perfection of bodily 
ſtrength. are not only attained to by degrees, but 
depend allo on the continued exerciſe of the powers, 
doch of the mind and body, from the age of iniancy, 
If we ſuppoſe a perſon brought into the world with 
his 
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his powers of mind and body complete, he muſt 
plainly be diſtracted with aſtoniſhment, curioſity, 
and ſuſpence, and be totally unfit for the ſphere in 
which he is called to exert hunſelf: nor is it pro- 
bable that his ſenſes of ſeeing and hearing, would 
be of any practical benefit to him, before experience 
had taught their uſe and adyantages. It is evident 
he would be deſtitute of that moderation, forbear- 
ance, and ey 109694 eee habits of 
elucauon EN: e 


Thus then the beginning of our 8 is in- 
tended to be, and really is, a Rate of education to 
the theory and practice of mature life; and this is 

2 providential diſpoſition. of things, in regard to 
the objects of this preſent exiſtence, to which that 
{uppoſed diſcipline which we undergo in this world 
as 2 preparation for the next, is perfectly analo · 
zous- Nor are thoſe ohjections at all ſolid which 
are grounded on our inability to diſcern in what 
way the preſent life can be a preparation for 
another; for children are perfectly ignorant how 
they contribute to their health and growth by the 
{ports and exerciſes to which they are inſtinctive · 

ly addicted. But our ſtate in this world is not 
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merely ſuch as to afford frequent opportunities of 
exerciſing our virtuous principles, but holds out 


to us the conſtant neceſſity of an unwearied cir. | 
cumſpection and perſeverence, that thus our vir. 


tue may be rendered in a manner more intenſe, 
and a more confirmed habit may be the conſe. 
quence: and this wakeful and continued exertion 
of the moral ſenſe, is calculated to give it a cer- 
tain ſupremacy in our minds, however the mo- 
mentary fallies of _ may ſometimes diſturd 
Its "_— 
. TIO RO 

1 Iva an be bjeCted that (pdt tate 
is ſo far from proving in reality a diſcipline of vir- 


tue to the generality of men, that on the'contrary 


they appear to make it a diſcipline of vice. It is 


true the generality of us do not gather much i im- 


proveinent in our paſſage chfugh life; but this 


can never be urged as a proof that it was not in- 
tended as a ſtate of moral diſcipline, if we at all 
conſider the analogy of nature. Of chat infinite 
number of ſeeds of vegetables, and bodies of ani 
mals, Which are furniſhed with an orginization 
e pry eg to arrive at ee and perfec- 
* tion, 
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tion, perhaps not one in a million does aCtually+ 
reacli that —_ an its nn 
If again it | be iv 1 eu but Mics. | 
tions and croſſes can exerciſe or demand the vir- 
tues of reſignation and content: that therefore they 
will not be neceſſary to a condition of perfect re- 
poſe, and conſequently cannot be exerted in this 
life with any vie w to a future one, we muſt again 
reſort to experience and analogy for the anſwer. 


In che courſe of this world we do not find that 


our trial ceaſes when we are arrived at the con- 
ſumimation of our fortunes. Proſperity-itſelf be- 
gets unbounded deſires, and out of our; own ima- 
gination there ſprings as much diſcontent as from 
any thing in Our external condition. We muſt 
carry therefore to this ſtate of wordly adyance- 
ment a mind exerciſed to forbearance, by fre- 
quent diſappointment, i in order to profit by our 
elevation; and this very elevation is a ſource. of 
new trials by which our principles are kept alert, 
and our habits maintained in activity. It is true 
indeed there can be no ſcope for patience, when 
ſorrow and trouble ſhall be no more; but there 
a need of a temper, which ſhall have been 

: formed 
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formed by patience ; there may be need of a bland 
conformation of mind, an uniform ſpirit of meek 
contentment, ſuch as acquaintance with ſorrow 
meer a rg n er ah ** 
7 Bur FRG men Pig nies hay 
been here advanced, muſt fall before the doctriue 
of neteſſity. It is not to the preſent purpoſe to de- 
monſtrate the abfurdity of that do@rine:/ir will be 
enough to prove that it furniſhes no conchiſions 
| inimical to what has been argued on the-queſtion 
of God's moral government, and a ftate of pro- 
bation. If this word neceffity,/in the minds of thoſe 
who maintain it, have any defineab}s meaning, it 
muſt mean ſomething” that does not exclude deli» 
beration, counſe}, choice-and preference; for this 
is a matter of undoubted experience, and of which 
we are conſcious at every moment of our lives. It 
is equally clear that neceſſity does not pretend to 
account for the origin and continuance of things, 
and maintains nothing further than that nan 
my have * otherwaſe than uy art. 
I a PREY 3 believed himſelf 0 
agen, n art about the origin af a-houſs 
they 
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they would both agree that it was built, by an ar- 
chitect; their only difference would be on this 
queſtion, whether the architect built it freely, or 
by neceſſity. Suppoſe then, that they ſhould pro- 
ceed to enquire into the conſtitution of nature, and 
that, in a lax way of ſpeaking, one of them were 
to ſay that it was by neceſſity, and the other by 
freedom. Now if they have any meaning in thoſe 
words, as the latter muſt mean a free agenty ſo tlie 
former muſt mean an agent acting by neceſſity ; 
for abſtraCt notions are idle to the purpoſe: : 


It is true, we aſcribe to God a neceſſary exiſt- 
ence, not cauſed by any agent; but this is our 
imperfect manner of expreſſing a thing of which 
we can have no adequate idea. Two things are 
therefore undeniable: firſt, that when a fataliſt 
aſſerts that every thing is by neceflity, he muſt 
mean by an agent acting neceſſarily and ſecondly, 
that the neceſſity by which ſuch an agent is ſup- 
pogd to act, does not exclude intelligence and 
deſign; ſo that, were the ſyſtem of ſatality ad- 
mitted, it would juſt as much account for the for- 
mation of the world, as for the conſtruction of a 
houſe, and no more. After all, the fataliſt muſt be 

reduced 


* 
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i "das allow that his neceſſary agent, delibe. 
rates neceſſarily, chooſes. neceſſarily, deſigns ne. 
ceſſarily, changes neceſſarily, combines, diſcrimi. 

nates, compares necellarily, all which is very di. 
cult for a plain man to conceive. 71 1 


* n Fe i is Sinn that the opinion 

of neceſſity does not deſtroy the proof that there 

is an intelligent Author of nature, and a natur 

Governor of the world. Let us fee of what force 

it is againſt the ſuppoſition that we are in a ſtate 

of religion. It is plain, that if a child were educa- 

ted in this idea of univerſal neceſſity, in ſuch 

manner as to efface every thought, of $5548 or 
blame, of puniſhment or reward for his 

and were to form his behaviour upon that [dew 

he would find, upon the application of the principle 

to the affairs of life, that it would miſlead him into 

- dreadful ſituations. He would find it, on tri, 

d 0cotally impracticable, in the courſe and conſtitu · 

tion of this world. Why may not chen the ap- 

| plication of the ſame. principle to the affairs of re- 

ligion miſlead us in the ſame analogous manner, 

with reſpect to a future more l and more 

important intereſt ? | 11 
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Religion is a practical ſubject; and as dis ſyc⸗ . 
tem is clearly inapplicable to practical ſubjeCts, 
it is ſurely not to be depended upon, when it 
teaches that we are free from the obligations of 
religion. If, therefore, the evidence of religion 
be concluſive on a ſuppoſition of freedom, it 
remains ſo on a ſuppoſition of neceſſity 3 becauſe. 
the notion of neceſſity is not applicable to practical 
ſubjects; that is, with reſpect to them it is as if it 
were not true. And here a difficulty. preſents 


_ itſelf, which ſhakes the very foundations of the 


doctrine: for, if the notion of univerſal neceſſity; 
be true, why ſhould it be dangerous to believe it 
and act upon it? Can it be againſt che intereſts; 
of mankind to make truth the baſis of their 
ations? Moreover, we feel that we have. a will 
and are conſcious of a character: now if this will 
and this character be reconcileable in reſpect to man 
with the notions of fate, they are reconcileable wit 
them in the author of nature. The author of. 
nature, then, is. of ſome character or other; in ſpite. 
of neceſhty ; and this neceſſity is as reconcileable N 
wich the particular character of benevolence, vera 
city, and juſtice in him, Which attributes an 
Vor. II.. 1 ors D 514 tails the 
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power to avoſd ; as if the neceffty vhich . is ſup- 
not alſo deſtroy the injuſtice of puniſhiment! Thus 


as ever, notwithſtanding our endeauours to fuppoſe 
them removed. They are indelibly imprinted on 
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sn he e eee Dacalits: 


they ſay alt puniſhiment is unjuft; becauſe i it is in- 
mcted on men for doing what it was: not iu their 


poſed to deſtroy the criminality of an action dd 


the notipns of juſtice and injuſtice remain as fixed 


our nature; and will continue to force themſelves 
into our thoughts and reaſ6nings, While we” art 
framing ſuppoſitions which-we think will deſtroy 


Ties option: of ebefhty- endet defiboy- tis 
itmernal proof which we have of the moralgovem- F 
ment of God; in the moral ſenſe impreſſed oni our F 
nature; for this is a matter of fact, a thing of ex- 6 
pèrlence: nor can it deſtroy che concluſion, for 1 
this is immediately dedueed from: the fact: nei - 
ther can it operate to the prejudice. of thaſe 
prodfs which are drawn from the external · Gondi- 

5 P31 65045 tion 
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dog of things. Frein renee appiN 
thar neveffity, ſuppoſed poftteie und reconelleuble 
to the plain eonſtitution of thirigs, doeꝝ in 16-ſort 
prove that the Auchbr of Natute vill Not, or ivd 
date the proof chat he in, Pally, in His cel , 
geen ee render Rü creatures happy or f. 
rable act orig" td cher Behwiour ;, ad lf it db 
not deſtroy the proof of natura feligibn, it c. 
dently' makes no peur iy the we. of re. 
rags? ttt VHS Nee e bs ei H- 


e 2 — " 
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I hill diſtniſs m- ident with a wart or tir 
in explanation. There are two genere Nd of 
neceflty maintained by tlie Futaliſts the* one ts 
ſuperior to. tlie Petty, ant pfaced in che nature of 
things ; the other is exiſtent in the decrees! and 
ordinances of the Deity, and flows in an inevitable 
ſeries of cauſes reſulting from him. There are 
other diſtihctions which do not deſerye conſider- 
ation. The Epicureans appear to have held the 
firſt opinion, the Stoics the ſecond. The reader 


willſee that the arguments in this Paper are equally 
coneluſive againſt both, though both are not diſ- 
tinctly examined. The common Pagan notion 
was on the ſide of an univerſal neceſſity over- 
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It is impoſſible for: the Deity himſelf to ayoil 
« the eſtabliſhed decrees of fate.” There were 
ſome who held a material neceſſity, without any 
Deity in the univerſe ; and ſuch. is ſaid to have 


deen nearly the doQrine of Democritus. From 
this ſprung the Atomic philoſophy, in which Epi- 


curus was a conſiderable ſharer, and with which 
Pythagoras is ſaid to have boen pretty much tinc- 
tured. The Monads of that philoſopher are con- 
cluded by many to be the Atoms of Epicurus. 


Anaxagoras and Empedocles were alſo favourers 
of this philoſophy, and moſt of the ancient 


Phyſiologiſts had ſome taint from this poiſoned 
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A quemita ſubridens : Felicia tempura ! gue tg 
Moribus ofyponunt ; l beat. jam Roma . N 
Tertius £ cerle cecidit Care. 6 | IvVI NAL. 
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Wich s diſdainful Ille he cried, Reg times, | | 
That made thee Cenfor of the age's crimes ! p45 
Rome now muſt needs reform, and vice be ftopt, - —- 

nnen Davon. 


To the Reverend, but Offcious Mr. Simon 
Oriyz-„iAxen. 
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sin, 0 0 A S1 A i dl N hravis: 
] HAVE been a 58 time gating between con- 
tempt and ſurpriſe, at the preſuraptuous im- 
pertinence with which you take upon you to in- 
erfere in every thing that is going on in this great 
city. You have no reſpe& to rank or office, but 
have uſurped a title of ſo catholic a kind, that even 
princes themſelves are expected to bow before it. 
Believe me, Sir, it is not the temper of the times 
to acknowledge ſuch a ſupremacy. Nay, to deal 
plainly with you; you are already denounced at a 
club of Patriots, where Iheard it declared; that, in 
D 3 their 


56 EFT" LOOKS Na. NN. 
their 18 of intended decapitations, Your head 


comes next to the Lage = 1 wy PR 85 
"exp NS „ 0 
the times in general; hut particularly beware of 
coming up to London, the rumour of whicti igten- 
tion has already reached every corner of the me- 
tropolis. How this hardy defi ign of yours has got 
wing, I cannot imagine, unless your own indiſ- 
cretion, or that of your correſpondents, has be- 
trayed you. Certain however it 15, that the 
Pretender's invaſion did not ſpread « a more general 
conſternation through this city, 1 than has been oc- 
caſioned by the bare apprehenſion of this viſt 
from your Worſhip. Being x6ſalred me wpou 
knowing how far the repprt deſerved gredity] made 

it wy buſigels to tr2ce out one of your correlpane. 
dents in Com- Heres homeners I mould gener 
have ſuecgeled in gaiping the intelligence Lia ita 
for, if I bad. not feigned myſelt 10, he alſo one of! 
the æmiſſrries emplayed by Simon Olve: branch 
which Gratagem ſp completely deceived him, that 
he pat only £opiefled 40 me chat he eu you 
in a few. , but took me into his ſtudy, and en- 
WAL 60 Me all his liſts, mempranduam, dacu- 
Fo | 9 ments, 
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— of all forts, and pantir 
cularly a Kind;of moral Hoc bo, arranged;according 
to the prices they ſeemed'1to. have fetched jo e 
market at different times ſince che publication of _ 
your Paper. By dhe ſcale preſerved by this Daf 
6nancier, it appeared, that many of the - vices 
which were wont to heat a prominin, had guns 
conſiderably in value, while the virtues had maine 
tained a. progreſive advancement. At the maniray 
in which I contemplated it, he obſerved, to e, 
that a very rapid fall had taken place in the price 
of Immarality fing vhafbelief of your unended | 
viſit to the capital had thacom general, Notarth: 
ſtanding all this, however, as far as Loan remem- 
ber of che W bag ; Arad 
| if? 89112 Fe 27 2794 
ti ee ry, a8 TEIN 1 0 
Honour chimer, Net. Gaming Bills, 87 $545. als 
Honour ration. 7 | Patriotiſm, 45 


n wie! tos hi 11466d W 
8 fir 822d 
Deen e eee ee, 
ſerips, diſcounts, &c. it appeared, that che funds 
and credit of Virtue were gradually riſing, but, 
that ſtill the advantage zeſted with its oppdiſite 
Now, Sir, I am firmly perſuaded: that this is 
4 very 
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15 * "Cl 
very uhcandid fiatement, and calcularedto es 


fonie Jobbing intereſts of his own! "Be affured, 
that both theſe accounts are fallacious:: for this 
; 7 paſt, virtue has maintained an uniform 
aſcendeney, nor has its credit been at all enhanced 
bs the news of your approaching viſit.” To di. 
abuſe you of ſo material an error, and to fortify 

you againſt any future attempts to deceive you, | 
will here give you a brief account of the condition 
e ANENGE” Kaen 


Ay) 


' Religion was never in fo going a ſtate; 
inſomuch chat the moſt enlightened begin to find 
chat they can do very well without going to 
church; and the few that perſiſt in frequenting it 
perceive that they already know as much, and act 
as, virtuoully, as their teachers. Religion is at 
the ſame time rendered more portable and attain- 

| able than formerly, by being rid of the i incum- 
brance of morality, which is now diſcovered to bea 
branch entirely diſconnected wich it, and to belong 

wholly to the ſentiment of honour. As in other at- 

tainments we have ſyſtems of inſtruction calcu- 
lated to make every man his own broker, every 
man his own om &c. e in religion, we are 
Toon 
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ſoon to ſee the effeQts of our EPI principles of 
philoſophy, in making every man his own parſon; 
for it in the late practice of cropping the hair, in 
imitation of the miniſters of the goſpel. This crop- 
ping ſyiiem' too, you will obſerve, has been ex- 
tended to Chriſtiagity itſelf, and has cut away a 
quantity of thoſe rules and obligations with which 


it used to be embarraſſed, whereby it ef 
| un aer introduQtion into the ben monde. 2 


"The arts _ 3 "Si bens cultivated 8 
a ſimilar ſucceſs, and have unaccountably extended | 
their empire to the minuteſt concerns of life. Our 
very fans and cards bear teſtimony to the ruth of 
this obſervation; i and botany, hiſtory, and geo- 
gaphy, are new acquired through ſuch familiar 
mediums, that a lady may be culling ſamples be- 
hind her four and have her whole hortus Hus about 
ber, in the midſt of a room full of company, or 


regale her fancy with the odours of Arabia, while, 


in leſs perfumed. ſighs, | her lover is whiſpering his 
nothings in her ear. In the mean time, ſome new 
ſciences hawk, been incorporated, ſuch as that of 
boxing, animal magnetiſm, archery, and ſuch like 


Ds productive 
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Sede — vehije archites- 
ture hag met with extraordinary encouragement, 
in tho preſent plan of ng 
theatres, and houſes 11 90 3t 0! 
- 064 HT. ee di ict ©6313-3038 Modan; 
It 'is very pls) i * FRE ſome of bel 
ny hand in hand, and how the artiſts are of 
reciprocal benefit to one another, likethe phyſician 
and apothecary, or the counſellor. and attorney, 
Thus if T publiſh a book, I muſt call in the 
painter as well as the printer; for it is nothing 
vidio my own portrait, with a globe by my fide, 
a couple of ' Muſes to ſupply me with pens and 


paper, and a third flying off with. my proof * 
to heaven. Thus we are daily expecting a m 
ſplendid publication on the ſelence of boxing, with 
4 kit-Kat of Perrins, and a beautiful miniature of 
Big Ben, with a feſtoon of Borer heqyreet os to 
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keep the peace. 


_ | | 10 Tires att 
10 Wu won al öden & &% iet — WE pt 


2 


het you may not, however,” s me 
5 bigotted, T deſign to publiſh a lift of Wanteds, 
- wholly for the uſe of your Paper, which, in moſt 
f reſpects, 1 muſt own has conſiderable merit, that 
ou a not ſtomble upon 'wron matters „ an 
You Þ 15 "A vg pt. 
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vity in our churches. 
Wanted A ſuit of maiden's Huſt, for a 


Wanted By an artiſt of taſtd, a new palntes: 
Wanted By the proprieiors of IV auxhall,ug 
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exhauſt yourſelf upon ſubjecta-that do not in fact 
at all A ARIA 
— als $1124: 31s evil CN rift 


ered; C03 4: IL at de 266m 450344 


weng vn our emen 


matic productions. 905 
I ho grefie at- out 
maſquerades, and paſt nya A 


101 i133} 


widow turned of ſeventy-two. A 1033163 


Wanted For « young member of parliament, 


a ſet of caſy-epithets; and for aw old member, 


out of it. 


et A Aa AG 


his old one having given him dhe flip, anda 
lower methad uf diſpatching then 


ſummer free from o a ftaſu imports 
tion of Cherokee chiefs. (n. N 25> of 
Wanted—By Aſtley and Gb an entire new 
Conſeration and Champ de Mars, upon 4 fü 
e 107 whale 
D 6 As 
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noching can be more rational or reſpectable. Al 
chat honourable character; and thus we are to 


account for the ſwellings which lately it has been 


diſcovery. I have no doubt but that- this laſt 


ing ruſt of a college, and all the pedantry of your 


 trary,you will find it adviſeable to mix with us 


As for the reigning faſhions, I maintain tha 


the young ladies are inſpired with an ambition to 
become mothers of families, or to appear to merit 


the mode to carry about with them. It correſponds 
admirably wich the nakedneſs of their necks, and 
ſeems to be a natural conſequence of this tempting 


cuſtom had its origin in the magnanimity of the 
ſex, which, while the men where expoſing their 
necks abroad, made it ſeem but fair that they 
ſhould be doing the ſame at home during = war, 
If, however, notwithſtanding my repreſenta- 
tions, you are determined upon coming up to 
town, let me exhort you to.ſhake off the remain- 


rroſeſfion, before you put your deſign into execu- 
tion. It will be as much as your head is worth 
to claim any authority among us: on the con- 


in all our amuſements, to adopt all our taſtes, and to 
alothe yourſels in all our faſhions. Let us fee o 


auſterity 
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auſterity of carriage; but ſtrive all you cam to de- 
rive your marth and entertainment from the ſ. Ta 
ſources as ſupply it for the moſt part to che inha- 
bitants of this auguſt city. In the mean * 
read and digeſt this little poem, which will point 
out the true objects of amuſement here, and pre- 
pare you? for the 'proper reliſn of them. Wb, 4 0. 
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Of, lubbejing! Meclanchoty 1 | 
Of the blue di uad bose amin bord, 
Ir In dufty ſchools forlorn; Gr pn ae, PW" | 
Amongft black. gowns, ſquarecaps, and _ units. 
7 Hunt out ſome college cell 
1 Where muzzing quizzes mutter nook dae, A 
And the old proctor dream; ,; : > 
There, in thy ſmutty walls, oer run with . 
As ragged as thy ſmock, 
to With , cen be. ar 2550 
4-4 1 
C But count, lee ft and fee, A ; 
ua By gentles call d Feftivityg 4 1 on 
u- And by us, rolling kiddjes} Funn, — 
3 7 394d mo 5 8 
n- To &ipping Bete; en 3 AY „ 
us Or whether, as ſome decher fay,/ (14 1s, 1 50 
Jack Pudding, en a hotyday, nz 
to Along with Jenny Diver romping. 8] 


As he met her one pampingy* h „6 
W ² xi r 


ura 
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* Far herwith tber, a firapping Safe, 
n Wien e. 4 
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Adi ein dess nds asd bring Hub these $42 10 THU 
Jokes, and ſniggefing jolllty, - ,,. ASE 2111 | 
” Quits gambols, waggith tricks, 
W Winks, wry ; facts, Ticks and kicks, 
uch as fall from Moggy's-knucklesy/ $43 4c 
o | And loue to Jive aþpurt her buckles 3, 5 edn 
| Spunk, that hobbling watchmen boxes, * : ö | 
And Horſe-laugh, hugging both his doxies ;. 
Come, and. Kick it as you.gog. e 
On the ſtumping hornpipe toe; 
And in thy right band haul with tha 
And if I give thee puffing due, Pub. i! 
Fun, admit me of thy creme. 
To pig with her, and pig with oxy 7 
In everbiſting fwolicks free: 
Jo hear the ſweep begin Hakan 
And, fquailing, ſtarrle the dull de 
From his watch-box in the alle, 97 6 * 
Till the watch at f doth fally; 
Then to go, in ſpite of ſleep, 
And at the window cry; Sweep fweep 1?! 
Through the ſtreet- oro the au, 
Or, in nn 4 4. p56 
While the duſtman, wih bis din, dv 
Bawls and rings to be let inn 
And at the fore or e 
' Slowly plods his jades before. 
Oft hezring the ſow-gelder's horn - 
Harſhly re uſe tha ſaorintg mango 
From the fide of ſogne Jarge , 
Through the . x 
tees: + LULESN | Sometimes | 


4 


WSI run bol 


—— 


Sometimes walking bu be en bes „68 % 


By Tower: eee #3 tn Serre. 


Right againſt old Bedlam - gate, 

Where the mock king begins bis ſtüteß 
Crown'd with firawy and wd ie dug, * oT 
Cover'd o'er with-jage and tags: * . nd WS 
While the keeper, near athandg lt oe 0 eh 
Bullies thoſe that . ο -a2-T v7 

And milk-maids PA rar your. . 
And grinders Garpen ruty heures 
And every crier ſqualls his err 
Under each Wr gn ovth d exits HET 
5! 03 idem mitt £ 
eee 411 N 
While round and round this tot rambles;gl 1H 
Sloppy ſtrects, and ſoggy da, 
Where the hlundering folks do ſtray ;: eg 34 von 
Pavements, on hoſe ſlippery flag, ñ˙ 
Swearing coachmen flog their nags z © 
Barbers jeſtied gainftqour fide, 1) 209 Z 
Narrow ſtreets} and gutters wide. 
eh 149 Ser binn vane? nod meg tO 
Grub-ftregt garrets now it ſee, au l 624 5 
To the Muſe open, and the breege, ain b n 
Where, perhaps, ſume ſerihihler usgemssss⸗- 
The hacks of neighbouring now n] 
Hard by, a tinker's fatuace f eee 1 Lt 
From betwixt #ws paſtry-caokss: | I. 
Where dingy ee E AN vil 

Are at their ſcurvy dinner ſet, 


Of cow-heel, and ſuah cellacemeſits;”.. 1 
Which the ſplay-footed ac rs. & *433 baA 
And theu in haste the ſhop ſhe leaves, * 


And, wich the boyhe Cees bee amis nf 
al $3074, 89 ids 1 AN «A © 23K} Ot 


at , 
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| Or, if *cis late, and ſhop is m¹u ß 
b \ En: ITY 
6 Colne 22 A 
ee e Mein Moi by * 
To t' other end o the town i j 1 ob 
When St. James's wa „1 
And tlie royal fiddles ſound, a een $32 SH 
When every Lord and Lady's bum 
Jigs it in #he drawing-room 3/1 S þ 
And young and ald dance down the tune 
In honour of the Fourth of June 
Till candles fail, and eyes are ſor ec 
Then home we hie to talk it o'er, 
With ſtor ĩes told of many a treat... 
How Lady Swab the ſweetmeats eat: 
She was pinch'd, and. ſomething” en e 
And ſhe was fobb' dy and loſt her pe; 
Tells how rhe drudging Weltjie (weit, A v 
To bake his cuſtards duly ſet , il I 
When, in one night, ere clock went ſev en, 
His *prentice-lad had robb d the ð n +» 1 
Of more than twenty hands had put it, 
Then lies him down, the little glutton, 
Stretch'd lumbering fore the ele 455 
And bakes the cuſtards in his belly; 297 we 
Then, crop-fick, down ee 
Before his maſter's hell yet rings. 
Thus done the ae, 9 ded they e „ e 
_ EAU meh tre * y 
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Ihe abu Chats is Sato wncy {3 
And the hut of buſy men} | dint tf 
Where throngs of train-band — 
In time of peace, fierce meetings hold, 

With ſtores of ſto k-jobbcrs, whoſe lies 
Work change of ſtocks and bankruptcies; | 
While 
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While bulls and bears alike. contend... "ER TS. ., ? 
To get that caſh they dare not ſpend, - . Wen 
Then let Aldermen appear, | 118 | ky 1 21 A 
In ſcarlet robe, with chandelier, | . e 
And city- feaſts and gluttony, 


With balls upon the Lord- Mayor Roy 7 
Sights that young prentices remember, 
Sleeping and waking, all November. - 


Then to the Playhouſes anon, 
If Quick or Baniſter be on, 5 
Or drolleſt Parſons, child of Drury, 
Bawls out his damns with comic = 1 413 


And ever, againſt hum · drum cares, ö 
Sing me ſome of Dibdin's air? 
Married to his own queer wit, 3 1 
Such as my ſhaking ſides may ſplit, 1206143 PHT ESTES 4 HATS 
a notes, vith many a zolly bout 
Near Beaufort's Buildings oft roar'd out, lieu oh * * 
With wagging curls, and ſmirk fo cuaning, 1 5 a 
His rig on many a looby running, g OD 
Expoſing all the ers and phigants 22 THEO OUABLD . 
Of «© Wags, and Oddities, and Quizzes ;** 
That Shuter's ſelf might heave yr head 
From drunken ſnoozes ona bell 
Of pot-nowſe enced ade; off $69 43197 
Such laughing ſongs as won the ear 


Of all the town, his flip to cover, | 
Whene'er he met ? em half ſeas over. 
Freaks like theſe if thou canſt gives. 


Fun, with thee I wiſh to live. 
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The care of this great city is upon my mind, 3 and occaſions me 
7 much men 
18 (+? 


Tunit lived. an Arbiohian) of ths name of 
Thraſilus, who was mad in the pleaſanteſt manner 


imaginable. He cheriſhedi conceit that che Gods 


had beſtowed upon him the empire of the, peean, 
and maintained ioudy that every dbip, which put 
to ſhore in the Pytaus, was his o properi. 
He was thus the richeſt man in Greece, or an the 
world without encountering any hazards, or ex- 
citing any envy. Noe wn de greateſt, with the 
feweſt enemies, and. with the Lat danger from 
conſpiracies and rebellious. Of thaſe which were 
wrecked, he took no 'pams to make any enquiries, 


but was beyond meaſure delighted when a veſſel 


came ſafe into port, Wich a valuable ading- He 
lived a long time in this flattering deluſion, till 


one of his brotliers, who had a tender regard for 
him, 1 from 5 By his directions he 
Was 


ves, PHB» SOOKERON | @ 


was attended by a dkilful phyGieian,whoſuceceded = 
culties. This was no ſooner effected, than his 

cheerfulneſs in a great aneaſure alanduned him : 
and he was went ever aſter to fdeglare that he had 
never been, ſo, happy as when be drove a trade 
wich all parts dun etre p i ren p, e 
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The caſe Gange e adi an hands 
reſembles my n forthe truthis, I have ſo bong 
uymeu, that d ſometimes eel as if every thing I 
{aw around rae v my own property';; and wha = 
ever my. neighbours:erjoged, was held under m 
on condition of their goa behaviours. Let no 
chant my mind from: ſo\pleafing an error ue long - 
as they chink it may condaoeto-giveline p im 
an undertaking at may not be πõν uleleſs e 


luce Korp. otlioheIdhave! in my mans, / way 
ewe e apa my! Umuation better 


nis bst) To baglg dt yo wen md . 
ud. 1:0, yas 0 ts pal hise 


the publie and to paſtermy. But perhaps ,t 
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eee eee in a certain town of 
Silefia who was famous for diſpatch and{kill in his 
craft: lie was befides a man of a moſt facetious 
fancy, and would often amuſe himſelf with con- 
triving curious and whimſical machines. "It hap- 
pened that a King of Bohemia was wounded in 
battle near the place where he lived: the'carpen- 
ter was immediately employed to conſtruct a kind 
of cradle, in which his majeſty might be tranſport- 
odd to his palace wich eaſe and ſafety. The pdor 
man was. ſo clated with the honour done to his 
Jupiter had given hima job, which was to conſtruct 
another globe that ſhould be free from the in- 
conveniences to which that which had alteady been 
formed by himſelf was fo liable, as he haditin 
contemplation :to_ ſubſtitute a more virtuaus race 
of mortals, that would deſerve a better accommoda- 
tion. This poor fellow became in the end ſo 
crazy, that when he was ſent for to put up a neigh- 
bour's door, or mend his elbow-chair, he would 
return for anſwer, that until he had chiſelled ow. 


his new city in the place of Grand Cairo, he could 
net poſſibly attend to any other buſineſs. Nom, 


I 


_ 


bere alſo to the honour of having built my mother's 
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like that of the crazy carpenter, with this differ- 
ence, that whereas he ſuppoſed himſelf employed 
by Jupiter to conſtruct a new globe: 0n a ſuperior 
principle, it is my humour to imagine. myſelf de- 
puted to hammer out a ne and worthier race of 
mortals to inhabit it when it ſhall ee 
their ep ge tb 5b 5 9% 


With e in my head, I ſet off a few 
days ago for this metropolis, where Lam lodged 
in a ſhopkeeper's houſe, in which the OLrve- 
BRANCHES have occaſionally reſided for this cen - 
tury back, and where my great-grandfather bought 
his favourite tobacco- ſtopper, but which has at pre. 
ſent no other recommendations. They lay claim 


great chair; but as this important fact has no 
place in our family records, T am very much in- 
clined to doubt its authenticity, although it is very 
certain, that among my landlord's curioſities, the 
moſt valuable artiele is a real undoubted ſplinter 
of a walking-ſtick, that was many years in the. 
poſſeſſion of Mr. Waac Olivebranch, the father of 
wy great-grandfather, and che author of thoſe ori- 
L 
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ginab oMferntions which aſd bine Wy 146 
Nun "ag 2 rs ; 3: Ws 7:# 991 is tan e 
 bevolgrrs Hoirefef bett erf . ran n 
. "ny 
ing 'fobftitered u pair of Buckles in the pllice'of 
my old ones, that fævohreddew of the till; his 
nd Hluvingar eee chErEd the frtmity Gur of h, 
frock, and given a decent conſiſtency te my fette 
mummy frame, by the help of a common blue 
urtout edatꝭ and aft this to prevent iny beidg point 
edu od Aton, he Wormmptomtkits paths, 
T falhed forth with's fine fütr Over ry Head,” deter- 
niined'to unge away the" mortüng- in the” feet 
of iis capital” K fog kite Hack now” elaptd 
finee) y AX to Eendbm bift as" my Hfind Vas 
aba y been pretty tut Epe and y wwügſte 
aK ed 6 TRE" cker of eroulet 
ceenes ab actice Me, HA toröed, by E naten 
bras, to würds the Hurtart Mtrd, Nat node gper fette 
thi be w Adering emotive; har cnfH̊ôn Of kat, 
mat mentaftröbble, att tltat firnking fett of cih 
patatiꝰe epic rde, int hte or te bft e 
ctred of thy: coutitty eig Hur Hare fepkekehtel 
temſelyesto Rave SAY in ne oh ethics | 
of London, aer 4 ng Fuffication.” "Tt is pretty 
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* 
quence die away in crouded reforts; unlefs they 
ſome means or other have extended their'contitc- 


tions over a. very conſiderable range: When we 
lave once: raiſed ourſelves; however, this eva 
tion, the: very reverſe of theſs efes will be che 
confequence:: anch the greater '\the-erow;' the Bu 
fneſs, and: the ſtir there is about us; the more we 
fee] cur conſequence advanced; ami in ſuc a: caſe 
we are never more at home thaw when'we'ars 
abroad. Now, lavever licde:diffroſed aiy readers 
may be to acknowledye' itz Lait help/teeling: 
myſelf in this latter predicamens; 'andias F Walk 
along in this great manket of human ſoulsʒ in the 
midſt of this. fermentation of buſineſs. and plead 
ſure, among ſhapsy anch thentres, and:raverns, amd 
churches, and herſes, and houſes, and- V amd 
funerals, and forums, and Halls, and: palivees, P 
confider tliem. all as adminiſtering! tomy untlers 
taking, and under a- kind ofi contributiom to. my 
plan, as welk as er i e 
cognizanees ge z 1 a9 2 ffioarts. x. 
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1 was a good deal amuſed and ſurpriſed by the | 


numerous changes which had taken place ſince 
my laſt viſit, and which appeared in every circum. 
ſtance. of life; and though upon the whole the 
| balance was much on the fide of improvement, 
Ichad not got to the end of my ſtreet, beſore J 
encountered a vaſt deal that was ridiculous and 


diſcommendable. The firſt obſervation I was le 


to make on the ſtate. of the capital, was the very 
_ promiſing ſymptoms. of an increaſing population, 


in the ſhapes of the young ladies; and T own 1 


was much delighted to behold ſo much elegance 
and faſhion, enliſted in the cauſe of martriniony, 
I drew a plain inference from this ſpectacle tha 
was very honourable to my fellow-creatyres; and 


I conſidered it as the effect and the proof of that 


ſanctity of morals, under which the marriage ſtate 
is ſure to be credited and promoted; and in the 
exultation of my ſpirits was on the point of appro- 


priating to myſelf a ſhare in this happy revolu- | 


tion, when. happening to call at a faſhionable 
ladies ſchool, to enquire after the health of two of 
Mr. Alworth's nieces, I was again diſconcerted 
by beholding my two young friends, who were 
neither of them fourteen years old, in a very ma- 
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ture ſtate of pregnancy: Though I am. ſpared the 
confuſion of a bluſh by tlie olive caſt of my com- 
plexion, I felt a ſtrong ſenſation of inward ſhame, 


at an appearance ſo ſuſpieious, and had juſt made 
up my mind-to,call the young ladies aſide, that I 
might put ſuch; queſtions to them as, my age al- 


lowed me, before I carried this unwelcome news 


o my worthy unſuſpeCting friend, when a couple 


the world, followed by the governeſs, who, though 
apparently turned of fifty, brought wich her a 
more rampant protuberance chan them all put 
togeher. I ſhuddered at my on pinched-up 
figure amidſt this ſurrounding plumpneſs, and 
ſeemed to myſelf almoſt. ſhrunk up to nothing— | 
tall, no longer able to bear it out, I ſtole my hat 
off the peg: on which it was hung, and having 
recommended, all the company to che protection 
of Heaven, repaired. ſtrait to my landlady, to 
entteat a ſolution of \thjs. ſtrange phznomenon. 
My landlady,was unfortunately, from home; and 
in the mean time I took up a letter that was upon 
my ſcrutoĩre, to amuſe my ſelf till her return, This | 
leuer was from my She, and could not have 
r $ * been 


of French teachers entered the room, that ſeemed - 
each to be within a month of bringing twins into 


4 . Twvive o E RON wn; "7 
deen ſent at @ time in which 58 was Why 
make a pi Fei geg ribs frei 
erte 71.30 Kona bs 49 4 4 n 700 
e Hasen DEAN HI! e Ale Wan; 
Being aware of the bad habits, and the ma · 
„ nifold ſnares of the great t6wn' into which you 
4 are launched, I cannct help again beſeeching 
yon to exefeiſe all the diſcretion' whith'God 
has given you to deſend you again the &rahi. 
* neſs of evil minded men; and the Poiſoriou 
« wiles of cunning untowward women, remem- 
« bering that the pure blood of the Ortyr- 
® BRANCHES flows in your veins. In the mean 
time, 1 offer up my humble petitions, night aui 
« morning, to him who has ſo long protect 
« your ancient and peaceable anceſtry in a woſt 
marvellous and gracious manner, that he would 
« adminiſter to your youth à portion of that 
« ſtrength of mind which, at the giddy and tend 
age of fiſty, diſtinguiſhed your great-grand 
father. You are now faſt approaching" "that 
« criſis, which has vſually been looked upon 29 
_ « the prime of life in our family; and I have every 
hope, my dear child, that your bloſſoms wil 
« 5 in a fruit a8 wholeſome and mature 


\ 18] 4 25 
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5 
« as any Olive-branichs of Obgerbe has; hitherts 
produced. Therefore Sim, I charge thec, child 
« of my boſom, take eſpecial care of thiyfelf i in 
« that gay city; and for the few days al cot 
« remaineſt there, harden thy zetle heut againſt 
« the ſeductions of cunning” fol and mauughty7 
« women, that will be aimed at ar notch 
and 1 inexperience. | bf Pos 
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=” WT me out, my dear, at ſome fair dealing 
« ſhop, and where folks are kind and want cuſtom. 


« a new ſhagreen ſpeQtaclecciſe,” as my prelent 


« tomary in our family to exchfertheth fromm fer! 
« yice, and lay them up among our” archives in 


© which neighbour Al worth and Madam Mira bda 


have bought fuel a mighty qhaücttf) lor dhe hoer 
« childten/ and la bourers f our pariffr“= 'Keep 


« yourſelf 4ri-#d06rs 4 Hights; Sim; And Gruſt 
« yourſelf, aß kite as may be cohefteng to the 
logs of that great town'; for you ̊ Hutton 


« ones are come to tliat age in Which IE is eufe. 


« the great cheſt; and buy the; Sin, Kürkhermore, 
'« ſmdry pairs of thoſe linſeyweolHey® Hoſe; of. 


I is not yet ſufficiently confirmed to hear much 
* foul weather,” Wrap yourfelf ep hen you FD 
1 Ja viſiting, 
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wa gißring; and take eſpecial care of the tiles tha 
$ tall cram the roots of the houſes, and mad oxen, 
77 Vour goloured rocquelaure I have had cleaned 
1 aud, ſeowered, ſo chax you will hardly know 
Kebab u fee it again. God pre- 
* ſerve, my: child, and keep him under his blefſel 
a ae This; is enen e 
yh 
Fac Your ng mother 
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Thee my poor nab Ri 
i ſtrongly with the apprehenſions excited in my 
mind by the myſterious corpulency of moſt of 
the ladies whom JI had hitherto met, that ſome- 
ching like deſpair of ſucceeding in my plan of e- 
form, was beginning to ſhake my reſolution, when 


my landlady moſt opportunely arrived to ſolve this 


problem, which had ſo. much embarraſſed ani 
chagrined me. From, her 1 learned, dat thi 
prepotterous incumbrance was only one of thol 
burthens which the tyranny of faſhion is daily | 
impoſing-upon the ſex, and which at preſent ſeems 
to have been amplified with the pillage of thei 


dete which, in conſequence are leſt eruely 
| expoſed, 
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expoſed, to fopply "OY jokes to te fund er 
commons place ridicule; and by heating the ima! 
ginations of our Britith' youth, to firrnith them 


with weapons againſt themſelves.” I propoſe, a i 


therefore, that theſe pads be changed into pad 
locks, or virgin Zones, or ſomething of à leſs 
ſcandalous and ſuſpicious appearance.” Inu the 
mean time, 1 ſhall fend a true acebunt öf this 
puerperal mania to the female fiſterhood afſetnbled 
under my mother”s direction, for their pins 
propoſing at the ſame time a' 'quazre, namely, 
whether there be not an allegory couched” under 
theſe pads; for, as I am told, they are nothing 
more than the migration of thoſe" fafe_guards, 
which were wont to be worn in theif bofoms 


during the cold weather. T think the whole cott - F | 


trivance does very emblematically 7 expreſs Ye 
danger reſulting to females, from the adoption of 


a boſom friend, and the progreſs he inakes from 


one favour to another. 
wo 25 


"Leh but little Wed che dreſs of the gene- 
men; ; though, if cared more, l ſhould ſee A 0d 
deal to diſcompoſe wy ſerenity : that n men thould | | 
be inſpired with ſuch an idiotic love of change, as 


E3 800 
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Jo ſacrifice to it all grace, proportiou, and come. 
— is a truth diſcreditable to the times; and 
ſurely tht combroys dreſs of our anceſtors ſhould 
be ſpared from the ridicale beſtowed upon it, 
| when we regard che equipment 0 our modern 
Beaux. The has at preſent worn would ſuffer in 
the compariſon, by ho oO of Pint at all 


akin e e (hp RAINs 
have ſomewhere ſeen an old ſur:ont of Sir Walter 
Raleigh” ö 
ol our modem cast. na 


yauton Fix vo, © en ms 1 


„Lal ſay;nothing of the ſoifing of. the. yew 
tlemen's:necks, as the faſhion has, been ſo ably 


recommended in the following | adveriiſemet, 
A wth i in fome of the e print. 


4 
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. 6 To Travellers. | 1 
pi 111 25 his being the ſeaſon of the. year * excur- 
18 — the curious in ciayats are informed, 
N bi 5 icholas Vanneck has prepared a new and 
= * e We of ſtuffng, capable of cou- 
* « raining 


1 - * 


« with lion — by n. are beſide s 
voyages to 8 5 Coaſt of Africa, 
« or even a temporary ſitaation in the Hulks, to 


„its due encouragement- To dueliſts and ſuch 
« as venture their necks in battle, they will be 


„ © *” BB + oY 


mention the terror they may happen to. ſtrike 
« into an enemy unaccuſtomed to theſe phæno- 
„ mena. As fools are had in great hongur in cer» 
« tain countries, and, as in the country of Monſ- 


together with this attribute, our young Engliſh 
« travellers may profit mightily by this faſhion 


they do nothing more to forfeit this idiotic pre- 


5 « cuſtomary. tours. 


It is impoſſible I ſhould comment upon half; he 
abſurdities which, have either ſcandaliſed or di- 
verted me during my tay i in the metropolis. 1 
E 4 « have 


N56 be eee eee, e 
« taining: eoyolveiſhiree and two Ga of 4 | 


« include a complete mattreſs, bolſter, pillow, &. | 
« He flatters himſelf ckat an object big with fo 
many convenienees, will neceſſarily meet wih 


an effectual armour as far as they go- not to 


« trous Cra ws, idiotiſm ſor the moſt part goes 


« in their progreſs over the Continent, provided 


eminence than, FRY have hitherto done in a 


\ 
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| n minutes, bungen of every ching that 


has attracted my obſervation; ta furniſh out the 
matter of a future paper. What has given me as 
much trouble as any thing, has been the multitude 


of little improvements in the moſt diminutive ar. 


ticles of ordinary uſe, with which life of late 1be- 
come ponderous and unwieldy. A pair of ſauſfers / 


is as complicated as a cotton mill; and a man 
muſt have a knowledge of mechanics to put on is 
buckles. Among them all, I cannot find one that, 
as Pythagoras ſaid of Euclid's 4th propoſition, | 
deſerves a hecatomb. For my own part, I would 


willingly conſign to oblivion the greateſt part of 
theſe holiday inventions, to recover ſome of thoſe 
uſe ful diſcoveries which have been ſwallowed up by 
the avidity of time; and would willingly ſee ex- 
changed Mr. Merlin's chairs for Archimedes“ 
machines, and our newly invented liquid ſhining 


: blacking for ſhoes, for the Egyptian 'ſecret of 
ſtaining marble. Every thing you touch now-a- 
days, is endued wich a Kind of mechanical life: 
and if I venture to handle a piece of furniture at 

a friend's houſe, tis ten to one but that, in a mo- 

ment or two, there flies out a ſpring, by which | 


recieve a violent rap on the forchead—and this 
441 41 11 222 "paſſes 
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paſſes for a great convenience - It is in vain that 
I endeavour to reinſtate, the thing in the poſture am - 
which ] found it ; d mocks all my ingenuity and 
I am forced to call in the maſter of che houſe tom 


aſſiſtance. The other day, in viſiting an acquain- 
tance, I was obliged to ring the bell to enquire how 


to knock at his door , and. after my adinitratice, 
he whole evening was/paſſed in a ſucceſſion- of 
trick and ſurpriſe, inſomuch that, I could not have 
deen in greater alarm if I had been treſpaſſing 
among ſteel traps and ſpring guns. The chairs 
an] tables, the knives and forks, the ſneens and 

the fire things ſeemed all bewitched, and E 


ſcarcely touched an article, without, ſincere te- 
bedtance. 0h en regen f hel robe . 


1 
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packs of cards, puzzling fans, and magic lanterns, 
made out the whole amuſement of the evening; 
and I found my old friends converted into con 


jurors, much againſt the deſign of nature... Þ _ | 


reckon it indeed a peculiar piece of good fortune, 
that I have been able to find a fample unſophiſ- 
tcated ſhagreen ſpectacle-caſe for my mother, 
ho might puzzle, herſelf for an hour ic find a uſe 

1 f tor 
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ſoor thoſe conveniences which I have generally 
found annexed to it. There was a time when our 
dontrivanees uſed to be made for our wants; but 
now We begin at ne d __— an ene 
; wats for eur contrivances;” . eee 
rü ende d unf £2 Lo e a eee, 
Thürſday might, 10 Oclock. The following 
Proclamation has juſt this moment been brought 
to une by exprefs from my motherꝰs ſynod: n 
ure £09” Bot Fe, ALTA LS OTROS Tan 
11#6:WhirCas ir hes been made koi 0 our high 
court of females; in counoil aſſembled, that the 
4 rape of public amyſements is grown to ſuch a 
„height among our loving ſubjects, that” the 
London ladies run away to them before they are 
entirely dreſſed; we do hereby order, that ſuch 
_ f6rmales be fubjected to the penalties of the 
<1: vagrant" act. As it is the nature of faſhion to 
«farnihariſe us gradually ro the moſt frightfulin- 
«.novations; and to paſs, ſtep by ſtep, into the moſt 
4 indeeofous habitudes, we ſhall ſhortly publiſh, . 
4 witly the ſtamp and ſeal of our authority, a ſcale 
of dreſs, adjuſted to the thermometer, from the 
«freezing point up to blood heat. We ſhall 
hereby provide, that 19 ſultrieſt weather, the 
ACE: 46+! 0 | „ 
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« Britt} Mes ſhall never uncover below a cer- 
« tain point; or let the Zephyr on any account im- 
« print a kiſs upon their boſoms for we judge ir 
« not only perilous to our o ſex; hut unjuſt 
« towards the other; to overheat the gentlemen in 
cooling ourſelves.” We haue, moreoverytakeh 
e into our moſt ſerious conſideration the dif6rder 
« and diſorganization that has taken place in the 
« different parts of our dreſs; which has of late 
years occaſioned ſtrange deficiencies and re- 
4 dundancics, in Contradiction to, or in exaggera- 
ie tion of, nature's benign inſtitutions. To reſtore 
« the neceſſary equilibrium, we ſhall take very 
« ſummary meafurꝭs to tall up all the eoiſtituent 
« parts of dreſs into their proper places, ſo that 
| « every lady may appear with Tuch proviſion as 
nature has beſtowed . upon her, and not ontrage 
„her work by coarſe attempts to corredi ii· We | 
cannot but conſider the {es,7at preſent,, ta be.in 
8 ile condition of other bodies, whoſe equilibrium 
of eleQuical fire being deſtroyeds are rady.fot 
b explbſion as ſoon 43" tlie chme into contact 
« with a proper conductor. Thus their boſo 
« are chürge with negative, and their Walſto a 5 
= * poſitive electredty An ſtate a6 dangerous" as can 
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well be imagined to the tranquillity” of ther 
minds and ſaſety of their perſons-. We do 


eee bath our ſoyereign au- 


„ thority, that all females in England, in our do- 


minion of Wales, and town of Berwick- upon- 


«Tweed, do implicidiy and reverently compo | 
themſelves in ſtrict obſeryance of this, pur ſcale / 


of dreſs, after the 6th.day of May next. Giyen 
at out nen 21ſt Gay ae 1793 


At Pita tba I e 


oe. | WM cannot help PF A ore my mother? $ appre- | 


denſions on my account, now that I am expoſed 


to theſe ſurrounding ! temptations, have accelerated 


of Len wiſe e amation tor 


* 
E 


. — * e 
ic Þ een e 1 Anrronane Pius. 


| Fxaniine'the eonſtibation of their minds, and the nature ofthe hu. 


be, mee aur. 


! %} id re % os 184, 


Inavr we "Ra now here Spie an 


en confirms me in may 


No gb. n GRE os 


vicdiou, that, I as not horn to make anꝝ conſide- 
rable figure within che bills of mortality.” It is 


not that my coat is ſo out ofthe. ſaſhion ot 


confeſs that even there I am not in all the ſeverity 


of the mode; but there is a certain incorrigible in- 


docility in the turn of my mind, which, makes.jt 
low in adopting vchat has nothing to recommend 
ic but change, and dull in comprchending the 
value of inconvenience, and the wiſdom of incum- 
brance. | I carry about with me a formal caſt of 
thinking, which faſtens upon a certain, ſet ol prin- 
ciples, that refuſe to he diſciplined by the world, or 
modified by its cuſtoms. My pleaſures too axe ſtill 
of a more unaccommodating nature, and will not 


be tutored into that line of enjoyment which 
aſhion has preſcribed to its votaxies : Being thus, 


in a manner, abandoned to my own counſels I am 


determined upon making the beſt of my batgain; 
and as I obſerve that it is among the ſceret 
maxims of every man's boſom, when he finds him 
elf in an error, to invent a ſyſtem to countenance 


and ſupport it, rather than. cbnſeſa his fallibility'; 
and that, when a philoſopher is Wrong, his 
way is not to ſeek to correct re prove 

| ' himſalf 


et do rt 3 nue! 
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him elf right ; ſo it ſhalt be my buſineſstoifdftify 
_ myſelf in thy fingwlarities of opiton, by:builiias 

uß A fyſtem around them. Fon NR yo! 
r 617 3g rot r ters 5 i are vu. i e 
-1\\Preparatory to u buſineſs 6f futh RY 
will be rieceffary-'to remo ve all'thterruptions and 
imßeckments from former ſyſdems, and to make, 26 
other great philoſophers do, a general clearance, 
to all of 'Whom the old proverb muy be very po- 
perly applied; « That new brooms'ſweep clean 
T pive notice, therefore, that T have it in contempla- 
tion to aſtoniſh the world with a new liſt: of vl. 
gar errors, or pfeudodoria epidemica;-a ſhort ſpeci- 
men of Which I fall here ſubjoin : 
Hit, Memo 10 gmt ici n on dae 5% 
nne 
A red et, 9 ave" viii or the ſoldier yoo © 0 
A tight pair of breeches, a fellow of enſe? 
| AMmufiboxy , 5 a eormoifſeargs- 
An dye-glaſs, ate 2 26 ſort⸗ſighted man; 
A cabinet of ratititss . naturaliſt ; 
A gallery of portraits, a mamwof family; 
A large library, _ '..; a:gondſeholats i: 
A good itable j, ben of hann 
A phatton and _ | a man of fortune; 
4 ; | A pud- 


* 
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A pudding-lleeve, | F720 1M ener, of God's 
A doctor's degree, ben Wen 9 Hig 
A ſeat in um u ſtateſman 
ane d min nn 
| | £2 ” quaintance ; 41:44:90 
A0 of manner; an openneſs of mind; 
\ don memehy: 3 p eradidleny/obiin 
The want of judgment, a man of genius z1' 
A geld headed cane, © a\oritic'of che drama 
A knack at verſifying, a good pet; 

A good preacher, © a good ſermon-maker; | 
An open purſe, 2 man of charity; 
Volubility, r 4 man of eloquence} 
Taciturnit yr. Aàcontemplatide man; 
Infidelity, r, 2 pheſopher ; 
Diſcontentedneſs a2 patriot: 
Facility, r, © © "a goodnatured man; 
A couple of diighs/ 47 07 _ man of honour; © 
A couple of bottles, amanofa firongheat, 
A couple of miſtreſſet, "hit of gallantry; 
A declaimer S man- a better man than his 


kind neighbours; A759 
A humble ſpeaker, A modeſt mal; 
A good joker, a good cotapanion; 
A great ſoaker, a jolly fellow; | 
| A horſe 


a man of virtue. 
- 2149 + 

An theſe, ee and a e more, 
equally eſtabliſhed, I ſhall endeavour. to remove, 
before I come forward with my new ſyſtem, to 
which I am reſolved, in imitation of other great 
philoſophers,” to make every thing a victim that 
oppoſes it, if, to clear the way for ĩt, Lam forced to 
pull down the very pillars of faſhionable ortho- 
doxy, and profane the ſanctity of dulneſs at in 
very ſhrine. I cannot anſwer for the extraordi- 
nary lengths to which my ſyſtematizing fury may | 
tranſport me: poſſibly it may lead me on to main- 
tain that, to be a thorough gentleman, bne muſt 
be a chriſtian, at leaſt in practice, and that ½ | 
appearance in the next world is of more conſe- 
quence than our figure in this. For ſuch herehes 
as theſe, Ican expe@ no toleration in the hien 
? chy. of faſhion yet am I reſolved to buckle tomy } 
tenets, till the laſt extremity, though the inquil- 
tion of the beau monde, in the plenitude of in 
cruelty ſhould condemn me to be © married, and 
wy ſettled in the country. 45304208 oy 
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One of ndl cheerful hopes with which my 
mind amuſed itſel, in forming the plan of this vaſat 
to the metropolis, was that of finding, in this great 
neld of human character, a truly polite man, and 
ſuch a one as my fancy had often pictured to itſelf, 
in my moon- night walks, through the cheſnut | 
groves of my neighbour Blunt. I deſpair, how= 
ever, in the courſe. of the ſhort time L have yet to 
dedicate to the ſearch, of finding my man; I ſhall 
therefore deſcribs this creature of my fancy as ac 
curately as I remember it, that if, perchance, he 
ſhould be met any here by any of my readers, 
or if haply he ſhould be among my readers, he 
may know that, in an obſcure town, in Northamp» 
tonſhire, chere, lives: an odd little old man, whoſe 
pulſe would beat like a drum, and whoſe boſom 


| would glow with delight, to behold, ere he ſinks 


o the tomb of his anceſtors, the ariginal of that 4: 


copy with wien rn have: Fanden 


19t6bm3 most 2 12 7% 


* is a e * a Kaden and nere etl 
riage, and his walk is eaſy, natural, and graceful: | 
he does not move as ib he thought he was admired, 
ot were ſolicitous about it; as if he were conſcious 
of ſhame, or were afraid of ridicule; he approaches 


PIN? 
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you with an unſtudied, unconſtrained; and -ſitnyle 
demeanour; he has no jerki or toſs Wich his head, 
nor any ſet ſmile on his face, nor any geſture that 
ſavours af the dancing ſchool, or the mirror! he 
ſtands ſteady while he is ſpeaking to vou Job. 

you in the face, und talks not as af he wiſh 
others to liſten rather: than yourſell, ſtealing perpe- 
tual glances at the comp. or the bye:ſtanders, 
What he meatis for-you; he direCts $5. you, and 
has nothing tortuous or oblique inithe-turn/of his 
obſervations; he is ſtill leſs inclined to be proble. 
matical and myſterious :- he never tells you halfa 
ſecret, to make ydu more Curious about the rel, 
and 10 raiſe his conſequence in your eyes; When 
he converſes, it is not us af the were pumping ſrom 
a refervoir, but drawing from a fountain: he le 
good thing periſſi in his mind, rather than protrude 
it unſeaſonably his humour is therelaxation, an 
not tho ſtietch of his underſtanding; and of a 
character more to amuſe than to dazale Thus he 
never torments him{blf, to produce inirth, and can 
bear his o ſilence rather than talk without ideas 
He is frugal in compliment, and flatters mobe'in 
actions chan in words, in which caſe he may lte 
the credit of a fine ſpecch with the company f bu 
. | the 


* 
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the ſpecific value of his complimen ompliment riſes propor- 
ionably i in the eyes of the object for whom it was 
meant. He has erudition, but he can afford to 
et it ſleep at times; it is not his only reſource; and 
if his other reſources occaſionally fail him, he can 
redeem himſelf at a future opportunity. There is 
between his geſtures and his obſervations, a''cor- 
reſpondence and conſent, that communicate to 
iis manners a certain harmony and equilibrium, 
and gives a ſecret charm to all he fays and does. 
He neyer employs more force chan is neceſſary to 
its object, or makes a parade of grace and agility, 
when a ſimple thing is to be done. His princi- 
ples, like his manners, are modeſt, but firm; and 
he carries his pliancy to'no fundamental articles 


| of religion or morality, but ſpeaks of the virtuous 


and the vicious as they are, if he ſpeak of them at 
all. He hears with patience What you have to fay, 


and his anſwers prove he has been attending to 


you. He never ſpeaks of his education before an 


ordinary man; of his riches, when 1 in company 
with the diſtreſſed; or vaunts his happinels, i in 
the preſence of ſuch as are ill at cafe : fill leſs 
does he diſparage himſelf unreaſonably, for the 
lake of extorting his eulogy from you. His aſ- 

ſiduities 


| whichhas fixed itſelf in my memory. N'eſpere: | 
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ſaduities are delicate and-intereſting; his tones na. 
tural, and his ſiniles and his tears, unbought, un. 
copied, and unſuborned. He has ſpirit and mettle 
enough, but it is not fortheoming on light occa-· 
ſions; and, rather than diſturb a company, he 
leaves a paltry victory in the hands of erg | 
ol en, * 355001 


PF: Fantek EIS NTFS 
aorta FEB eee Sent, 
Ks bog As zephyrs blowing beneath the Owing wh 
© ©  » Not wagging its Gweet head; and yet as rough, 
| | His generous blood inflamed, as the rud'ſt wind, 
KW ah That by the top doth take the mountain Pine, 
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185 juſt proceaing + to brighten 22455 
yet more, by drawing its _ contraſt, when there 
came into my mind two ſketches by M. La Bruy- 
ere, which are ſo much to my purpoſe, that I ſhall 
preſent to my readers chat part of each of them, 


« plus de candeur, de franchiſe, T'<quit, de bons 
& offices, de bienveillance, de generolits, de fer- 
« + mete, dans un homme qui s eſt depuis long· tem 
« « delt TE a la cour, & qui ſecretement veut a } 
C « fortune. 1 recannoiſſer-yous a ſon viſage, 4 
1 ſes 


5. 
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« ſes entretiens Ine nomme plus chaque choſe 
« par ſon nom: il n'y a pour lui de fripons, de 
« {ourbes, de ſots, & dl impertinences. Penſant 
« mal de tout le monde, il nen dit de perſonne; 

« ne voulant de bien qu à luĩ ſeul, ii veut perſuader 


* ou que nul du moins lui ſoit contraire. Non 
« content de n' tre pas ſincère, il ne ſouffre pas 
que perſonne le ſoit; la verite bleſſe fon oreille. 
« Tyran de la ſociẽtẽ, & martyr. de ſon ambition, 
il a une triſte citeonſpection dans ſa conduite & 
« dans ſes diſcours, une raillerie innocente, mais 

« froide & contrainte, un ris fore, des careſſes 
« contrefaites, une converſation interrompue, & 
des diſtractions frequentes. Il a une profuſion, le 
« dirai-je? des torrens de louanges pour ce qu'a 
« fait ou ce qu'a dit un homme; place, & quĩ eſt 
« en faveur; & pour tout autre, une ſechereſſe de 
40 pulmonique. Il a des formules de complimens 
diffèrens pour Ventree & pour la ſortie a Vegard 
de ceux qu'il viſite, ou dont il eſt viſte;. & il 


« & de fagons de parler, qui ne ſort d' avec lui 
« fort ſatisfait. II viſe également à fe faire des 
< patrons & des creatures. Il eſt mediateur, oon 
i . ident, 


« qu'il en vent à tous, afin que tous lui en faſſent, 


6& n'y a perſonne de ceux; qui ſe paient de mines 
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„ fident, — 1 veut gouverner; il x * 
Wi une faveur de novice pour toutes les petites 
4 pratiques de cour: il ſait od il faut fe placer 
4 pour &re vu; il fait vous embfraſſet, prendre 
part à votre joie; vous faire coup ſur coup des 
« queſtions" empreſſees ſur votre ſantẽ, fur yo 
& affaires; &, pendant que vous hii'repondes, il 
4 perd le fil de fa curiofite, vous interrompt; en- 
i tame um autre ſujet; ou Sil ſurvient quelqu'un 
4 qui il doĩye un diſcours tout different; il fait 
e en achevant de vous congratuler, lui faire un 
c compliment de condoleance; il pleure d un cih 
& il rit de Pautre. 80 formant quel quefois ſur 
les miniſtres, ou ſtir le favori, il parle en public 
de choſes frivoles, du vent, de la gelée;; il fe tal 
«' an contraire, 8 fait le myſtẽrieua, ſuf ce 
« fait de plus important, & plus volontiers eneote 
2 ane it ne ſait _ KA 

„ m e iet 5 aneh 

0 pate Thtodode-« de -Yantaumh i 
&« graſſit ſa voix d meſure qu'il sapproche;_ | 
* yoila entre; il rit, i} erie, i} eelate's on bouels 
« ſes oreilles, & c'eſt. un tonnere: i} west pez 
moins redoutable par les choſes qu ii dit que pat 
nn parle: il nn & il nt 


4 |: « revient 


of 
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« revientde ce drank fades que pour bredouiller 
« des vanitẽs & des ſottiſes il a ſi peu d ẽgard au 
« tems, aux perſonnes, aux:bienſeances, que cha- 
« eun a ſon falt ſans-quiil ait eu intention de lui 
donner; il n'eſt pas encore aſſis qu'il a à ſon inſu 
« deſobligꝭ toute J aſſemblẽe. A: ton ſervi, il fe 
« met le premier à table, & dans. la premiere 
„place. Il mange, il boit, il conte, il plaiſante, 
« iEinterrompt tout ala fois, Il n'a nul diſcerne - 
« ment des perſonnes, ni du maitre, ni des con - 
1 vies; il abuſe de la folle deſerence qu'on a 
„pour lui. Eſt-ce lui, eco Eutedeme, qui 
« donne le repds! II xappelle à ſoi toute Pauto- 
* rite de la tables & il ya un moindre incon- 
A yenient a la lui laiſſer entire, quia la lurdilputer, | 
« Le vin & les viandes nlajeutent tien d ſon 
Kr caraQtere; ſi Von joue, il gagne au jeug il veut 
« railler celui qui perd, & il I offenſe; les rieurs 
_ + ſort pour lui. II n'y à forte de fatuites qu on 
ne lui paſſe. Je cede. enfin, & je diſpar ois, 
incapable de ſouffrir OP we tems Wente 
& ceux en 5 e e ac » 
Theſe t two laſt Fades 2a 8 happily 4 fond 
during my ſhort reſidence here, and within a one's i 


throw 


* 


-- 


Ne 1 
thiow-of my lodgings,” To my diſcerning reader, | 
I leave the taſk of matching the firſt, In the min 
time I will endeavour to amuſe! them with the 
relation of an odd kind of dream; uch I el ing | 
laſt night, after having conſumed moſt part o ui 
day in rambling over the: different ſquares in it 
neighbourhbod of *Oxford-ſtreet. + My thought 
had been diverted amidſt the whirl of opulende un 
ſplendour which ſurrounded me; witch peflechon 
on the topſy-turvy diſpoſitions! of divitzel ks 
where che law of inheritance and ſucceſſion place 
vs frequently in ſnuations ſo wide of thoſe'for 
which nature has formed us. I eduld not ge 
theſe thoughts out of my head, when I laid it upon 
my pillow; they «purſued? ine in a dfeam, ail 
brought the following ſcene before my eyes 
Methought 1 Rood by che road Hide; on the 
margin of a pellucid ſtream, of wllich ſome one. 
at my elbow told me the following tradition 
Perſecution had once borrowed the Furies of Pro- 
ſerpine, to laſh Truth out of the world! The poor 
maid, whoſe cuſtom it was to go about half naked, 
was cruelly driven by theſe implacable Billingſgates. 
dhe was purſued from city to city, and from town | 


* p | | | 
| = 
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ning to faint with fatigue and the loſs bf od fn 

came to the brink of this little rivulet, f into 5 — | 
ſhe forthwith plunged, and was preſerved, by the 
preſiding Deity, for the further verigeance | "of her 
tormentors. In tecompenſe for this happy reſcue, 
the ſtream was endued with the property of re- 
llecting each perſon that paſſed by, in che erde 
character and office for which nature haddeſigned 
him, had nature been ſuffered to'take her courſe.” 
"q 181H!qy4 } 

I was now deſired to ces? in the wha 
the images of thoſe who paſſed, and obſerve well 
the metamorphoſes 1 it repreſented. At that x moment 
there appeared, in a chair, an elderly lady, i in her 
way to St. James' 8: there was as much of her, ; 
clothes and all, as the chair could well contain. 
As ſoon as ſhe was oppoſite the faithful pool, the, 
ransformation was ſurpriſing. Her vehicle- was 
converted into an ordinary wheelbarrow; 7 and che. 


ſame perſon that I had, but a. moment before, He- 
held enveloped in flounce and brocade, fell ta cry 
ing potatoes with the luſtieſt ſcream, and the;moſt. 
hearty good-will imaginable. I had ſcarcely, taken, 
leave of my old dowager potatoe woman, before 
[ beheld, at a diſtance, a couple of noble peers. 
Vor, III. F approach 


— 
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approach i in a phatton and four. A ſoon, hoy 
ever, as they arrived at the ſpot, he water refleCte] 
back the i image of a cart carrying two criminalst, 
the place of execution, and the blue ribband round 
one of their necks took che likeneſs of a halter, 
A very ſpruce gentleman in black now, came for 
ward with, a cane. and taflel i in his hand, and a 
glittering ſomething ON. his finger. This gentle. 
man, I was told, was an evening lecturer, and a 
very popular preacher, It was ſingular enough to 
ſee ſo yenerable a perſonage, as ſoon as he came to 
this oracular water, equipped with a bag and 
bruſh, and crying forth, (Sweep! Sweep!” wit 
the moſt natural tones conceivable, A nobleman's 
carriage now came rolling by, when what was my 
aſtoniſhinent, to ſee his lordſhip get but of hi 
vehicle, and, after handing the coachman into i, 
mount the box himſelf! I could not obſerye his 
lordſhip's {kill in driving for the noiſe made n 
my ears by a paſſing nabob, who was ſtunning me 
with the cryof « Black your ſhoes, yourhonour!” 
My attention was now diverted by a long funeral 
proceſſion: the hearſe underwent but ſmall altera- 
tion, as no dead man is out of character, but the 
plumes all fell upon the ground, and were tramp- 
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ked under foot; in the ſucceeding carnages there 
was one roar of laughter; che chief mourners were 
changed into merry -andrews, while the mutes fell 


o ſinging with. the greateſt poſſible jovallity: - ; 8 
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| turned my eyes from this d 
and beheld, at ſome diſtance, two gentlemen 


5 diſgutingdpeRacts, © 


arm in arm, Who, I was informed, Rad long 


paſſed for models of diſintereſted friendſhip. They 
had hardly, however, come up with me, before, aa 
it appeared in the ſtream, one of them drew out a 
piſtol from his boſom, and would certainly have 
{hot the other through the head, if he had not taken 
to his heels, the moment his arm was diſengaged, 
A couple that had been united ſome years, Tr 
by-ſtander informed me, ſucceeded theſe boſam- 
| friends. I thought I bluſhed, after my faſhion, - 
that is, as much as my aduſt complexion would 
allow me, to fee them change their lower gar- 
ments in the watery mirror, andthe lady walk off, 
en cavalier, with her huſband's breeches. A ſur- 
geon happening moſt opportunely to meet a car- 
caſe-butcher juſt at the critical ſpot, appeared to 
givehim up his box of inſtruments, and marchaway 
with bis tray on his ſhoulder. A very fine man, 
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in a red coat, was now coming up; with a truly 
martial ſtare; in a moment, however; his regiment. 
als were covered with a ſmock frock; and his cane 

changed into a'carter's whip, and inthisequipmen 
he plodded away like another Cincinnatps retiring 

0. n „ een e e 


At this BIR as 1 looked into the 8 
perſon ſeemed to be picking my pocket as he 
paſſed: I turned haſtily round, and was told that 
the gentleman that was walking by, was a me- 
thodiſt preacher. A ſtately perſon that now ad. 
vanced, was, as I was informed, a famous poet 
at watering-places, and celebrated for his elegies 
on ladies larks, and linnets, and la pops, and 
ladies themſelves: as he approached, the whole | 
inſide of a book, which he held under his arm, 
ſeemed to be diſperſed a thouſand: ways, like the 
leaves of the Sibyllæ, and nothing but the covers 
wereleft him, while the man himſelf was re- 
flected by the ſtream in the charaCter 12 n 


. 4 1 a moſt ſolemn ſcene roſe 
before my eyes. A ſuccethon of the OL1ve- 
BRANCBES 
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BRANCHES for ten generations back, paſſed beſide 
the ſtream; and, what was truly ſurprifing, | 85 
it reflected them all Juſt as they were, in their | | 
native ſimplicity, not a lineament of their faces Ys | 
altered, not a ſhred of their garments tranſpoſed. 15 
thought my great-grandfather, whom I knew by 
the tobacco-ſtopper 1 in his ſtand, caſt a diſcontent- 


a od look at the modiſh appearance of my. buckles, 

he which J had purchaſed ſince my arrival in town ; 

ot which circumſtance fo terribly diſconcerted me, 

. that I was on the point of throwing myſelf into 

d- the ſtream, if I had not waked at chat anſtant” 

* and changed my mind in conſequence. 85 
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, Mr Paper owes, methinks, a Kind of annual 
tribute to the Spring: under its auſpices it began, 


violet. I queſtion much if I ſhould have had 
year; but when all nature is teeming with a new 


deſtination, and anſwering its calling, I ſhould feel 
it as à tacit reproach to myſelf, if at the ſame mo- 
ment I were conſcious of an indiſpoſition towards 
thoſe duties and exertions for which, as a moral 


” 


Like a maiden ſhy and fearful, 
Hidden now by turns, and ſeen, 
Frowneſt now, and now art cheerful, 
Spring, Creation's fickle queen, | 
Winter's wither'd clutches hold thee, © © _ 
Doting on thy youthful charms ; 


Summer, longing to infold thee, | | 
| Pulls thee to his ardent arms. 


* 


and ſtarted into life, with the primroſe and the 
courage for this project at any other time of the 


produce, when every vegetable is acting up to is 


\ 7 i agent, | 
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agent, I was deſizned. The aids too of a fine tay, 
and a glowing horizon are not inconſiderable to- 
wards forming a temper of mind adapted to ſpitit- | 
ed undertakings; and it is on this account, that if 
there be one day inthe week finer than another, it 
is ſure to become the zra of a cheerful Number ; H 
«nd on this occaſion the fields of my neighbour Blunt 
are the ſcene of my operations. I know of no ſpot: 
in which Spring appears with ſuch adyantage, as 
in the premiſes of this gentleman; who, fince the 
ſurpriſing revolution wrought in his character, by 
the inſtitutes and habits of our ſociety, has de- 
veloped a great many hidden qualities of a very 
agreeable kind, and among the reſt, a peculiar 
talent in the diſtribution of rural ſcenery. There 
is, indeed, ſo ſtrong a relationſnhip between morals - 
and taſte, that the one is ſeldom improved without 
a manifeſt advantage to the other; and as they 
both have their birth in the ſame right conſtitu- 
tion of mind, a ſecret tie of affinity al ways ap- 
proximates them, however their natural tendency 
to unite may be croſſed by ſuperinduced habits, 
and perverſe modes of education. Thus, for every 
* my neighbour Blunt has advanced in his plans 
„„ of 
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of ſelf-correQion,” 1 think I have N ſome 
correſponding improvement in the diſpoſition 6f 
his grounds; and his preſent expanſion of mind 
has been attended with a proportionate enlargement 
of his ſcenes and proſpects. A little hillock in 
the midſt of one of his fields, on which there is 2 


circular bench round the trunk of an ancient oak, 


hence you look down upon his garden, which is 
only a more ſtudied kind of park, has always been 
the ſcene of my lighter ſpeculations; as his che. 
nut groves. have, been my reſort, when it has been 
my purpoſ e to ſubmit to my readers a ſoberer train 


midſt of che capital, k muſt neceſſarily forego theſe. 


zidg, but yet perhaps this Cenial gives; me an 


incenſer ſeeling of the beauties Which I loſe, and 


paints them yet ſtronger in idea, for the regret 
which accompanies the thought of diem. The 


time which. had dedicated.to his viſit, is on the 


point of expiring; a circumſtance? that gives me 


the greater pleaſure, as I obſerve chat no one in 


this part of the world ſeems to feel any inte- 
reſt in the progreſs of the year, but as it fa- 


while 


* 
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while Nature is buſied in eng her walls, | 
and breathing new life and youth into the 
creation; we are in this metropolis only occu - 


pied about the progreſs of laughter,” and have 
no ears but for topics” of calamity. No body 


talks now of the roſe, of the lily, or the bloſſom, 


or the verdure: a new intereſt has ſucceeded, by 
which they are totally ſupplanted ; and the odours 
of Spring are exchanged for ſmoke and powder. 


| Her ethereal mildneſs, her balmy fragrance,” and 
her roſy chaplets, will no longer be her favourite 


attributes; and it will be unclaſſical to repreſent 
her under any leſs formidable figure, than that of 
a frowning Goddeſs, repoſing on a cannon. She 


muſt adopt a crown of laurel, inſtead of her gar- | 


lands of lowers : and inftead of opening her buds, 
(he muſt be occupied in opening her campaigns. 
Poetry too muſt give up many of the fine things 


which ſhe has borrowed from tlie Spring, as welt 
as many of the handſome things which the has faid 


of her in return; and conſidering the threatening 
form under which ſhe is viewed at preſent, the 

a0 dr ya Tien; of Heſiod will no longer 
apply to this ſeaſon of the year. | 
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Ia another view alſo this novel chen in 
which the Spring appears, threatens very much to 
cCireumſeribe the range of compliment, and to im- 
poveriſh the fund of alluſion and compariſon, by 
which we expreſs our adoration of the female ſex, 
Thus, when we aſcribe to a lady the breath of 
Spring, unleſs her perſections be. ſuch as not to 
leave it in doubt, it may not be immediately under- 
| Rood whether we mean that breath of Spring which 
comes from her carnations, or from her cannons, 
1 fromher bowitzers,or from her byacinths. Astomy- | 

. ſelf, however, who have received ſuch true delight 
from. contemplating the Spring under her ancient 
form, I am determined not to acknowledge her in 
her new character: I ſhall not follow her when 
ſhe is tranſporting her artillery and baggage oper 
duſty plains, where . fields, all iron, caſt a gleam- | 
« ing brown ;”* but ſhall ſeek her through fields 
of cowſlip and clover, and ſtudy to. ſurpriſe her 
in thoſe moments when ſhe is ſporting it with 
Zephyr and Flora * on a ſoft downy bank da- 
« maſk'd with flowers.” I ſhall ftill perſiſt i in 
borrowing my alluſions from her in my eulogies 
on the fair ſex, and ſhall ſtill come to her for 
pat: erns of ſweetneſs and grace. I ſhall hopethat 
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the ladies will conſider me with more thaw 
uſual favour, on account of theſe my diſintereſted 
exertions in their'cauſe ; for their eauſe it cer- 
tainly is, who have hitherto held all the ſeaſons of 
the year under contribution to their praiſe; and 


who, when one prob ince of compliment is ia» 25 
raded, may reaſonably be apprehenſive for them 


all. 


e 


E 


* * 
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Ver roſea: malas es labra rubedine fingit; 


Mille eculis ignes radiantibus imfrimit æ Pas'y, x 


Autumnus maturd finit dus ſid na rerondir'; 
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Galla, do thee, the laviſh year has given 4; 1 
All that its genial lap receives from Heaven: l 
The ſpring thy roſy cheek with damalk dies, 
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And Summer ſuns ſhoot kindling from thy eyes : FAY 


Two apples Autumn hides within thy breaſt, 
And Winter's pureſt ſnow has bleagh'd the reſt. | 


[ conſider too, that ifthe ſpring ſhould1oſc its 


ancient honours and attractions, I may poſſibly 


loſe a part of the credit attatche to one of my 


principal receipts for the moral cures I undertake 
to perform; I mean the cultivation of rural plea- 
fures. Now thisisa _circumſtan-e of great na- 
1 6 8.2251 
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tional weight, and only next in importance to that 
defalcation of compliment ſuſtained in the female 
empire. A courſe of quiet contemplation at this 
ſeaſon of the year is my chief depeadance in thoſe 
chronic caſes of the mind, where the maſs of our 
: reaſoning is vitiated, and where the ſources of 
enjoyment are corrupt. A little Spring phyſic is 
as wholeſome for mental diſeaſes, as for thoſe of 
the body; and I know of no moral medicines of a 
more alterative efficacy, than thoſe which operate 
by the gradual introduction of new ſentiments and - 
_ taſtes, I generally recommend a Spring in pre- 
ference to a Summer courſe, becauſe the noyelty 
and vivacity of its produCtions engage us to per- 
ſeyere in it with greater cheerfulneſs and con- | 
ſtancy; and make it the propereſt to be balanced 
againſt the common amuſemenis of 1 diſſipated 
career. - 


Zut though in a of it my preſcripuon 
muſt be acknowledged to be excellent, in as much 
as, by giving us a ſublimer reliſh of life, it diſcre · 
 dits thoſe pleaſures which are at beſt unimproving 
and baren, yet, as a ſpecific, againſt the melan- 
oy paſſions, I conſider it as deſerving a Jl 
* 
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greater eulogy. Pride, envy, and thoſe choleric 

and glooiny feelings, Which for the moſt part ac- 

company poverty and diſappointment are ſofiened 
and ſubdued in our minds, as ſoon as our ambi- 

tion is directed to unbought gratifications, and to 

more attainable objects. The enquiry to which 

nature invites us is ſo boundleſs, ſo various, and 

ſo inexhauſtible a theme, that no man who has 
ever engaged in it with ſpirit, has ever complain- 

ed of wearinefs or fitiety; looked back with regret 
on the objects which he has abandoned for it, r 
repined at the triumphs of the great and the for. 
tunate, in the more envied ſituations of liſ. 14 
It is a certain truth, that few things contribute 
more to calm the paſſions, and expand the heart, 
than this direction of our enquiries; it calms tlie 
paſſions, by diſpofing them to milder and more 
innocent enjoyments; it expands the heart, by the 
infinity of new relations it unfolds, and the vaſter 
views it affords of creative wiſdom. By thus ac- 
quiring the habit of regarding thirigs mote in their 
relative places, and in their real colours, we learn 
to make a juſter eſtimate of | life, to ſet the pro- 
per price upon unſubſtantial 3 and to look 
around 


\\ 
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: around us faul, irretorts) with reſolute ent. 
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21 care not, Ns what you me deny: 

{ ' |.+: You cannot rob me of fair nature's grace ; 
Vou cannot ſhut the windows of the ſky, _ 
Though with Aurora-ſhews her bri ghtening face ; 4 
Tou cannot bar my conſtant feet to tiace 


* The woods and lawns * en mel... 
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"aided Pa ruhe more 1 all e 
Bi ſilent leſſons which che mind may receive 
through the. eye, by a proper uſe of this ſeaſon of 
£1 the year, 1 is he happy and wholeſome mixture ot 
gay and grave admonitions with which they are 
checkered. I could never look upon the progreſs 
of vegetation, and ſo complete a renewal of m- 
ture's graces, without a ſecret penſiveneſs inſpired 
by the reflexion that the return of the daiſy, and 
che regeneration of the roſe, has brought me, with 
a ſenſible approach, yet one ſtep nearer to old- 
age and the grave; that they met me again, in- 
deed, but not where they met me before; not 
renovated as they are, not gathering freſh youth 
and vivacity; endued, perhaps, with. leſs ability 
to enjoy them; perhaps deprived of ſome of thoſe 
raretg in tie ſati: fa“ ions thiy oanveyed, who 
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| were wont to endear them by a "partnerſhip" of 

feeling. - 3 

It is true, that right over yonder hill the fun is 
riling again with his uſual ſplendour 3 Þ regogniſe 
the returning fragrance of this grove and this: 
field; I ſce the littie | lambs in ſprigluly groups 
bin cseisge Ne 
again hanging out their golden baſkets. But, 
where is that boſom friend that ſtood with me 
upon this ſpot laſt Spring, and remarked wich me 
the then returning glory of che ſun, as he broke 
out from behind that ſame hill; chat recognized 
with me the returning fragrance of this grove and 
this field, and contemplated: with a correſponding 
gaiety of heart, the little fleccy progeny ſporting on 
che declivity of yonder hill, amidſt; the yellow 
bloom of the furze? Alas! the winter in the 
mean time has laid him in his grave, where his 
worm- eaten body lies, without ſenſe or motion, 
although the ſame objects which uſed to raiſe in 
him ſuch high delight are come again with their 


former charms; though the fields ſmell as frefb» as 


ever, and the ſame merry. tribe are. again {kipping 
en the ſides of the mountains. 


Helas! 
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| Helas"! bels ce beau Printemps, 
Qui quelques jours à- peine dure, 
Ne revient point pour les amans, 
Comme il revient pour la nature. 
4 it gil! Wet gag v.34; e 
At this ſeaſon of the year, and cheriſhing theſe 
ideas of the Spring and its advantages, I mu 
needs, therefore, be a little out of humour with the 
metropolis, where ſhe is only regarded for her 
cabbages or her campaigns: indeed I have cau- 
tiouſly abſtained from introducing her as a ſubjed 
at any houſes where J viſit, ſince the other day, 
at the table of à friend in the city, upon my ob- 


ferving how great a feaſt was afforded to the 


curious and contemplative at this time of the year 


2 Httie gentlenan With ſpectacles, at my Tight 


hand, agreed that now we might begin to'expef 


news from the Continent ; while at the fame in- 
ſtant I was ſupported in my remark by very 
conſequential voice from the top of the table 
which agg ew mand falmon. wa in * its 
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| Theſe are affronts paſſed upon Nature's prime, 
which I cannot with any patience endure; and as 
the Spring is always perſonified, in my fancy, un- 
"i Try der 
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ger the form of a beautiful female, breathing per- | 


fumes, and adorned with garlands, I feet all that » 


gallantry and zeal in her behalf, which it is na- 


ural to be inſpired with, in the cauſe of the ſex-. 


Accordingly I am fure to be filled wich indigna- 
tion, when I ſee her the object of groſs and inde- 
ſicate regards, and viewed only as the ſource: of 


ſenſual gratifications. I am impatient | to go 


where I ſhall behold her treated with her due 


honours, and where ſhe ſpeaks, not to ſenſe and 


appetite, but to the underſtanding and to the heart. 


our Englith gentry, by the preſent modes of 


lvinz, are cut off from all connexion” wich the 


country at this delightful ume, and really ſes lu, 
more of it than what languiſhes in their flower- 
pots, or travels on the backs of chimney-ſweepers. 


Any thing attraQts more than rural objects and 
rural eontemplations; aud the barren ſ6a"receives" 
them as ſoon as the town is too hot to hold hem 


or pronounced fo by the laws of faſhionable feel- + 
ng. I tremble for the fate of the En ith garden, 


laat pride of our nation, in fuch inav{pici6us times, 


unleſs, while their "owners are ſalting thetiiſelves, 
| they 
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could preſerve them. The ſea could never with 
more propriety be ſaid to be gaining upon the 
land, than at the preſent moment; nor does ſhe 
in this inſtance reſtore what ſhe takes, with the 
ſame punctuality with which ſhe is faid on the 
coaſt to make good on one place, what ſhe haz 
wrefted from us in another; indeed it would 
not be eaſy to make us compenſation ſor theſe 
robberies which ſhe commits in the very hean of 
our country. That ſhe, pillages our foreſts, 1 
can ſee with patience ; ſhe is even welcome now 
and then to a morſel of ' barren land on the coaſt, 
but I never can bear that ſhe ſhould rob our gar. 
dens of | their due care and cultivation, till I am 
ſatisfied that in this particular alſo ſhe makes ue 

. —_ Mn een 


i WE they could put their country-ſeats in a pickle thi 
| 


1 Wal e e ee, 
ate ſome remarks which I find in Baron 
Von Lowhen's Analyſis of Nobility, and which 
I think aſſiſt the objects of this Paper. It wil 

not be diſparaging. the nobility, to recommem 
4 agriculture to them in all its branches. be 


« Engliſh philoſopher, whoſe thonghts on educa- 
« tion 
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W « {ion 1 have quoted, among other objects of a 


« young perſon's ſtudy, lays conſiderable ſtreſs on 
« the advantage of learning ſome manual trade; 
« which alſo made a part of the plan of Charles 
« the Great in the education of his children. The 
« benefits lowing from agriculture are ſo great, 
that an attention to this art will ſupply the want 
„of more ſplendid talents to the community. 
« There is certainly no part of natural philoſophy 
« of equal importance with agriculture: and a 
« nobleman merits as much the eſteem of his 
country for benefiting it through this channel, 
« as through that of war or negociation: the uſe 
« of ſuch talents reſults. from the depravity of 
% mankind ; but - both the origin and objects of 
„ apriculture are innocent and virtuous. The 
perfection of a nobleman's character conſiſts 
jn the union of cheſe qualities; fo that, while by 
© his civil and military talents he is promoting 
„the honour, by his agricultural (kill he may be 
« 1mproving the eſtate of his family. "Among the 
Romans Cato the Cenſor wrote treatiſes upon 
* agriculture, and the Emperor Diocleſian reſign- 
ed for it the charms of ſovereignty. Cyrus the - 
Great made it a mark of his particular favour, 
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« to admit a ſuhject into his little orchard which 
« he had culivated with his own hands... We 
read in the hiſtorical. relations of China, that 
there is a public ceremony of opening tlie 
grounds, at which the Emperor and other In- 
dian monarchs aſſiſt every year; and the Kings 
« of the ancient Perſians mixed with thie huſband- 
men at an annual fcaſt. We. are alſo told, thut 
<<. every year the farmer who has turned his lands 
to the belt account, is made by the Emperor of 
China a Mandarin of the eighth order. The 
4 heroic» Prince of Condé frequentiy mode 
10 agriculgre/ the amuſement of his leiſure 1 and 
I myfelf; when in England, ſawithe-Katbof Pe- 
« terborough, who had cmmanded the Britiſh 
« forces, ripped to his waiſtedat, with his ſpad: 
in his hand, and td at work with his . 
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| Sempur go auditor taittin dunn mme he , 
Still muſt; I hear, and neuer anſwer make? 


SERMON. TO A Sunne dener 
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« Hints war he ere in tlie allo the people, on his coming wt 
« of the jane” 


« When he fut on the oth of Fo: and x Was Agr a7 br ach the pai 
&« feftion of glory, when he went uf to the ia he made thi gar- 
60 n F „un en 
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Ir; is now a a time that the "rivilege has beer 
yours, of counſelling, correcking, exhorting}” ad- 
moniſhing, and reproving myſelf and the reſt of 
my country men, without danger of interruption 
or reply, and, upon the whole, I hate no great 
fault to find wich your doctrines, which, in the! 
main, have been ſalutary and well intended: But 
it is the great miſchief attendant upon the office! 
you have undertaken, that, while' a man is ein- 
ployed in expoſing the errors, and reprehending 
the yices of his fellow creatures: he is apt to make 

a tacit 
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A tacit reſerve | in his own favour, and, 3 in the ar- 
dour of his preceptive zeal, to forget the neceſſity 
of practice, and the power of example. © The 
corruption of the clergy in earlier times, was the 
effect of this ſelf-partiality. Their eagerneſs to 
' make converts, ſwallowed” up this attention to 
their own conduct; and if their, conſciences be- 
came itnportunate and troubleſome, the'ſophiſty 
of the paſſions was always at hand, to ſuggeſt that 
their private vices were only the reſult of their 
public zeal ; that, in our preſent Rate of imperfec- 
tion, a great and unlimited ſcope of exertion muſt 
neceſſarily multiply particular failures, and that 
theſe particular failures, drew a kind of honour to 
themſelyes, frotn the alliance they claimed with 
an univerſal activity and unbounded zeal 2 
. cauſe pf d e tae 
0 Ft l 

This . " true of; one man, bt 
«a of another; purſue it whither it leads, and we 
ſhall find it will operate its own overthrow, and 
prove nothing by proving too much. Let evetj 
man adopt it, and let every man neglect himſelf in 
the purſuit of a general good; where will be the 


Adyantage of . inftruGions and What 
kind 
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| kind of general good will that be, which e 
upon no individual? Such palliatives of private 
and particular vices, are ahſurd and dangerous | in 
the extreme; ſince the end of our creation, ! the 
intereſts of humanity, and the law of nature, te- 
quire that a man's ſelf ſhould'be his firſt care, 
and that his owa practice ſhould be the meaſure 
of his worth. 


If there were men, however, formerly, who could 
fatizfy themſelves with theſe hollow excuſes, even 
theſe have now loſt every ſhadow: of foundation. 
The age of church errantry 148 over—miſſionaries, 
legates, cruſaders, and reformers, have long gone 
off the ſtage; and the range of our parochial.clergy 
is ſuſhciently confined, to give them the needful 
time for attention to their own conduct and the 
diſcharge of their individual duties. On the con- 
trary, I conceive that the great leiſure they enjoy, 
comparatively with the generality. of profeſſional 
men, impoſes on them a ſeyerer obligation, in re- 
ſpect to all the rules of ſocial virtue, as well as the 
principles and praCtices of religion and morality: 
whereas, amidſt the numerous calls and j interrup- 
tions that ariſe in all lecular ergeben that collec- 


tedneſs 
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tedneſs of principle, chat ſteady march of virtue 
which are the. fruits of much reaſoning with one 
ſelf, andthe tacit viQories of the heart, are hardy | 
to be expected in any eminent degree, from men 
immerſed in intereſted purſuits; and habituated to 
look b zv. ne as the enen, Concern 
1 their wade Ss tj | 
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If hath VS our avid are more engaged thay 
others; if ſome are even Toaded with Occupa- 
tion; yet this occupation, however great, 1s al. 

ways, or ſhould be always, calculated to ſeaſon 
their minds with wholeſome leſſons, to ſupply 
matter for the higheft contemplations; and to har- 
wonine, whether Oe N or n Ou what 

TR" e * 2 Fre 

ail Techn e men p 
I F eonifidet on 0 us has made us al 
Rewards in different departments, and of different 
truſts; that one is a ſteward of his riches, an- 
other of his health, another ofhis faculties, and chat 

| thus one will be more particularly reſponſible on 
one account than on another. The clergy art 
ſtewards of their leiſure, i in as much as they, for 
the greater part, poſſeſs more of it than other 
C40 UFOS ö men. 
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_ bins FLAIR i has huſbanded * 
well this leiſure, it may perhaps be ſaid, when he 
moment of retribution ſhall arrive Well done, 
chou good and faithful ſervant; - thou haſt been 
faithful over thy portion of time: 1 will make 
rang Lene”) 
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The Cad it is Tue. 18 circumſcribed in which 
| this leiſure is to be exerted: and this L will allow 
to be a moſt honourable ground of complaint, in 
thoſe who have exhauſted all the opportunities of 
doing good, which the limits of their ſtation afford; 
who have ſilenced every call of miſery; remoyed 
every aching, doubt ;,adjuſted-every family diſſen- 
fion ; and performed every part of their commiſ> 
fon within the reach of their ability, to the extent 
of their parochial domain, But I cannot admit 


nouriſh that dignified love af praiſe, and that 
wholeſome ambition, which, they may faitly con 
tend, is a very principal and commendable fpring 
of virtuous actions. The indeterminate admiration 
of crowds, where few-caw give any better reaſon 
for their applauſe, than becauſe thoſe about them 


applaud, may ſatisfy a coarſe; appetite forpraiſe;and 
Vol. III. G 


that the ſpace of their labours is tao confined, tio 


and number to enforce their applauſe. It was 


by 
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an avidity var calcite: preference ; but a noble 
mind values admiration for the ſpirit in which iti 
© beſtowed; and is more flattered by the eulogies of 
humble gratitude, and the unſuborned teſtimonies 
of ruſtic veneration, than the ſenſeleſs outs of 
ſtaring multitudes, that have nothing but noiſe 


wiſely ſaid to Alexander, in reproof of his ext. 


vagant thirſt of fame, that but little more than 


Greece was ſufficient to render Hercules a demi- 
god, while all the world was not ſufficient to ren. 
der . a Hercules. 9 
detain of room, Ga in their ſeveral 
en for the exertion of their induſtry and ta 
lents, ſupplies no excuſe to clergymen for that de. 
viation, too common among them, from the paths 
of their profeſſion, and the adoption of new and 
ſtrange characters. As every man who deſerts his 
character, forfeits the eſteem and credit attached to 
it, ſo ſome men can repair this loſs by their new 
| acquiſitions and collateral attainments; but a cler- 
gyman is a double loſer, who departs out of his 
own province, in ſearch of remote excellence: he 
is contemptible for what he has abandoned, and 
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' ridiculous in what hie alfunies.' When 1 ſee, there= 


to ſhine in the beau monde, and paſs for a choice 


cable of all dupes to his vanity ; and ſuch a con- 
duct as no bad comment * ou eat line hog 


= 80 18 4 | 
« ours — * the loudeſt lagh 0 of Hell” | 


” oh 
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k grave and modeſt carriage in a young Wat 
man is ſo well rewarded, and there is yet in our 
country ſuch a diſpoſition to venerate a virtuous 
pariſh prieſt, that one cannot but wonder, that a 
deſcription of men can prevail upon themſelves to 
forfeit this pre-eminence, for the ſake of a profane 
diſtinction in characters and atta inments, which i in 
others are indecorous and unamiable; in chem, 
prepoſterous and criminal. There is in liſe, a con- 
traſt between certain profeſſions, and certain man- 


is debauchery, violence is outrage, vanity is vice, 


— 


fore, a miniſter of the goſpel ſtraining Every nerve 


ſpirit, Ilook upon fuchi a perſon as the moſt miſe- 


ners, which deepens the ſcandal of ſmall obliquities; - _ 
and irregularities of conduct. Thus, in one who: 
is reverend by his profeſſion, leyity. is /laxneſs af 
principle, wantonneſs is wickedneſs, intemperance 8 
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| N is profanation, idleneſs ig deſertion, mi. 
n nme "IG Wing 


e e is N mankind 
natural and general feeling of phyſical and mira 
Rropartion, which no logic can ſubvert; they vil 
continue as long as the preſent ſyſtem holds, in 

| ſpite of all our reaſoning and declamation, to look 
with ridicule upon a man who on the Sunday is 
expounding the goſpel in the pulpit, on Monday 
cutting capers in a ball-room, ſinging glees at a 
club-dinner on the Wedneſday, riding after a fox 
on the Thurſday, on Friday betting. on 2 race- 
ground, acting Falſtaff at a private theatre on the 
Saturday, and again, on the Sunday, expounding 
the goſpel, to which the ſame EY bee 
* the week tee e 
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A midi was taken priſoner in France, by Ri 

chard the Firſt. The Pope being informed of hi 

. impriſonment, wrote in a peremptory manner to 

the king, to infiſt upon the inimediate releaſe of 

his beloved fon. Upon which his majeſty ſent to 
his holineſs, the biſhop's whole ſet of armour, | 


6 ſatirical anſwer, « See now if this be 
« thy 
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« thy ſort's coat or not.“ A modern curute in a 
domino, or with his hunting whip and cap; is als 
moſt as little in eee us hey 1 mn 
nnn, | af wed nos f uin 

«we nt i mind is tho- 
roughly aware how muck the ſyſtem of this world | 
depends upon rules, decorums, and forms: it is'y 
theſe that all the beggary of life is covered, and 4 
ſereen is placed before the nakedneſs of our minds. 
Theſe remain in the habits, even when the effehce 
of virtue is departed from the principles, and keep - 
eren the vicious in a certain awe of each other; 
they ſupply the place of reaſ6n, to the indple and 
uninſtruCted, and will ſometimes bind ſtronger than 
the laws of out coutitry, or the dictates of conſci- 
ence. When T obſerve, therefbre, à mandy, ſpirit- 
ed, and well-informed perſon, whole mind is in it 
{elf above the neceſſity of them thus condleſcernt- 
ing, for the ſake' of example, to the lirtle forms 
and uſages of fociety, I regard this conduct as an 
unequivocal mark of greatneſs of foul, indfmiick 
b it diſcovers a diſdain of thoſe' dimihotive kri- 
umps, thoſe facile viEtories, ur ate Fn Hd 
ſuch petty conteſs. 
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It may be true, that ſer forms and obſervances | 
2e not equally neceſſary to all; but if the ignorant 
and uninſtructed diſcover, by the cheapneſß nl 
neglect in which they are held by wife min, 
that they were deſigned only as helps to their own 
incapacity, and as corroborations of their on 
weakneſs, the, pride of our nature will diate an 
_ oppoſition, in the . perſons. to, whom. they. lend x 

very eſſential ſupport. There were ſome mate. 
maticians, ſays Selden, who could wich une firoke 
of their pen, deſcribe a cincle,. and; with the next 
| touch, point out the centre, Is it therefore rea · 
ſonable to baniſh, all uſe. of the. compaſſes ? Set 
forms, are a pair,« of compaſs, 26 MY and, 
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Thot who are 1 3 hats F2 ug con- 
4 cergs, or to whom. their ſituations have denied 
them all the advantages of culture and ĩntellectul 
exerciſe, will neceſſarily judge confuſedly of di. 
tant objects; they will neceſſarily, in the conſidet: 
ation of them, ſeize upon thoſe, parts which come 
| moſt witkin the ſphere of their. ſenſes and obſetya. 
tion, and, upon the teſtimony they offer, couclude 
in regard to the whole, Thus ordinary men con- 


template religion in its 2 they appres- 
ate 
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| ate its worth, by the operation of it upon their - 
lives; they ſee its order, its beauty, and it harmo 


vy in the decency, the dignity,/and the conſiſten- 935 


cy of their paſtors; and raiſe their thoughts to 
| the conception of its internal excellence, on the 

teſtimony of thoſe — marks with which it is 
accompanied. | J EP 

But thoſe indecorums and irregularities which, 
in the daily conduc of a clergyman; are ſuch 
ſtains and blemiſhes in his character, are down- 
right deformities in his official capacity. When 
he is not content with degrading his proſe ion by 
his ordinary manner of comporting himſelf, but 
muſt even introduce his coxcombries, affectations, 
and eccentricities, into the high ſervice: in which 
he is engaged in the pulpit. the friends of religion 
have only to mourn' over his folly and wickedneſs, 
while the ſcoffers grow: more bold in their ridi- 
cule, and loud in their exclamations, inſult the 

feeble and confound the irreſolute, by caſting in 
their teeth the depravity of their: teachers. | 


It has always appeared to me, that human ar- 
rogance and inſolence has then reaclied i its fartheſt 
G4 Ümit, 
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mit, when a clergyman, in his pulpit,=in th 
| houſe of his God,—in the actual exerciſe of hi 
miniſtry, where an overwhelming ſenſe of his ow 
lutleneſs, in reſpect to the ſacred ſerviceabout which 
he is occupied, ought, methinks, to bow down hit 
heart of fleſh to the duſt, and proſtrate every ſel. 
fiſh thought within him, looks only to his preſent 
elevation above his audience, and diſcovers plainly, 
dy his geſtures and grimaces, that he is folely ? 
taken up with a pragmatical conceit of his own 
conſequence, and forgets his Maker's glory in the 
miſtaken purſuit of his own. What boſom does 
not ſwell with indignation, to behold: aclerical 
top, whoſe week has been paſſed in the ſtye of 
Epicurus, or conſigned to the meaneſt amuſe 
ments, and moſt barren occupations, ſuddenly 
ſtart up in his -pulpit in all the pride of office, 
and all the plenitude of pudding fleeyes, blown 
-out like a bladder with purſy conceit, unable to 
ſubdue the efferveſcence of his folly, or reſtrain 
his obſtreperous ignorance within any bounds of 
decency, and tearing unmereifully to rags and 
tatters, one of Tillotſon's beſt ſermons, with the 
fury of his mock zeal, and the unſparing ven- 
geance of his emphatical blunders! © | 


; I would 
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I would with all my fou, tat the mattes of theſe 
revetend gentfemen, who have done honour to 
their profeſlion, by fo many wiſe und profitable fer 
mons, might reſt in peace; but if any ing 
nethinks, could diſturb theit ſhades; n. muſt be 
the galling neceffity of beliolding their meaning 
ſo miſerably mutdeted in ſome of theft” mor 
laboured and finiſhed petformances. It is thus 
that ſpendthrift heirs throw away their anceftotial 
property, aud make ducks and drakes of that gold, 
which, in wife and charitable hahids, thight be pro= 
ductive of a thouſand uſeful purpoſts. I thitik we 
want ſome legal reſtriction, by which fucht va- 
luable relicks might be preferved from the rude 
touch of the vulgar and profane; and theſe clexi- 
cal Goths ſhould. no more be admitred to ſuch a 


Wee than «blind bullok iat a "oe 1 1 1 


But there are many other claſſes of abu 
_ through which the chturch is wounded in its 
ignity and its intereſts, by the" ignorante ant 
affectation of its profefſors.” * Soinetinits this if 
chief is done by turbulent and tempeſtubus folly ; 


an by fmocth and adulating ignorance. 
G 5 5 x Reli- 
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| gerers. Thus ir is regarded by the-maſs of in 


_ countenance, and a white hand; and ſometimes a 
ſaturnine pompoſity of aſpect, that can afford to. 
eee 


pleafore from a ridicule which touches the con- 


tors. I have known the heart of an elderly lady 


it 
1 
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Religion has its  petits=maitres, as well as its ſwag- 


votaries, under different aſpects, according to the 
charaRter of the miniſter who ſets it forth; for, at 
preſent, ſuch is the rage for fine preaching, that, 
in the contemplations of the greater part of fir: 
mon-fanciers, their devotion. is faſtened upon the 
pulpit, or pinned to the ſleeve of the miniſter. 
Religion undergoes = kind of perſonification 
their imaginations, that. depends upon the com- 
plexion of the teacher. It has ſometimes ared \ 
face and a fiery deportment ; ; ſometimes a fleck 


| 310 ci ie 


* e be Mleaſant to obſerve, could 3 


cerns of religion, the various methods adopted by 
thoſe miniſters, who dt, give not God ie glory, 
to play upon the doting imbectlity of their aud- 


taken captive by a clergyman's manner of walking 
to his pulpit ; another, has fallen a victim to his 
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out till the cambric handkerchief has begun its 
operations; and ſome are proof againſt every thing 
but the coup de main, or flapping-to of che book 
alter the ſecond leſſon. My curate; diſtinguiſhed | 
himſelf, upon his firſt arrival in my pariſh, by a 
moſt irreſiſtible roll in his reading: he would 
begin with a ſimple motion of his lips, which at 
length roſe to ſuch a ſolemn mutter, as announces 

a thunder clap ; and preſently ſuch an uproar | 
would ſucceed, as threatened to dif ſpart the earth 
and diſcover the realms of Pluto. The diſcipline 
of our club, however, and particularly the chaſtiſe- 
ment of the Echo, has ſobered down. his tones to 
ſo reaſonable a pitch, that ladies in any ſtate may 
venture to be preſent, and the pariſh is no longer : 
in pain for the foundations of the church. He 
retaius only, now, A ſort of whining recita- 
tive, a kind of opera tone, which 1 underſtand i is | 
in high eſteem in the metropoks; where, I am 
told, it has been 1 in contemplation to inyite oyer 
a certain number of lalian ene to be educat- 
ed for evening-leCturers. | | 
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It is my plan in \ general to preach comforaie” 
aud cheerful doftrines to my congregation; ; not 


88 that 


- 


2 chriſtening. | 
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that" I ſpare them either, when I ſee grounds for 


ſeverity and reprehenſion. But 1 find that the 


miniſter of the next pariſh has dravyn off à part of 


my audience by the very winning manner of his 


denouncing them to perdition: he toſſes about his 
damns with ſuch à grace, as Addifon fays Virgi, 


=_ Georgics, did his dung, that his church is 


crowded with voluntary victims, who repair to 
this facted executioner, to be launched into 2 


dreadf ul eternity, with as much cheerfulneſs as to 


Indeed it is a fad truth, that the church has of 
late years been conſidered, both by the preacher 
and his congregation, as a Place rather of amuſe- 
ment than inſtruction, as a kind of ſhow or 


ſpeckacle, where we hear and ſee, and do a great 


man line things, witliout a reference to any other 
end | that of ſhowing ourſelves to each other 


q to the belt advantage. In this view, therefore, i it 


fignifies not, whether the ſubject of the day. be 
cheerful or melancholy ; whether it be tragedy or 


comedy, we are equally amuſed and equally. im- 


preſſed ; ; Our object i is to ſee fine acting, and ſplen- 


Ad ſcenerr. On the fame as but little re- 


u 
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gard 1 is had, in the adoption of candidates for holy 
orders, to their characters or their knowledge; 
and Mr. Allworth ſays that a biſnop will 
ordain a prieſt with leſs enquiry into the ſtate of 
his morals, than he uſes in the appointment of his 
butler. If what this gentleman ſays be true, who 
never aſſerts raſhly, there ſhoots up with"every 
new prelate, a fungous cohort of ecglefiaſtics, 
whoſe only pretenſions are the want of proviſion, 
and the dignity of their new connexion! Thus 
the dioceſe of a new-made biſhop is crowled with - 

a haſty growth of clerical adventurers, like a na- 
bob's park with Lombardy 'poplars! ©» H i 
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Taz, manner in RE; my. return Fg, has 
been welcomed, has. beentruly grateful to my | feel: 
ings. 1 find that, every member of the club i is re- 
ſolved upon giving me an entertainment at his own 
houſe, That my readers, however, may be | in no | 
miſtake about * dirt o of theſe mectings, it may / 

be 
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does utell bo aſſure * that the-inſtitutes of out 
general ſociety furniſh. the model to.theſe private 
parties; and though here we are under no dread 
of forfeits or the Echo, a kind of loyalty to the 
cauſe in which we have embarked keeps us firm 
in our adherence; and we pique ourſelyes upon 
ſhewing that our habits are mellowed into princi- 
ples, and are no longer the fruits of coercign, 
Nothing has more contributed to ſpread the ho- 
nour, and propagate the, advantages of our inſti 
tution, than theſe little volunteer corps, which 
am aſſured have already begun to make a ſenſible 
— —— ——— | 
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Tt has NO ene remarked. of t 
well, or, in other words, are ſo. perſect in the an 
and myſtery of rendering their houſes comfortable 


to their gueſts. This I take to be the natural | refult 
of the rules by which v we are e which, a 


part hat u eaſe 8. exertions 3 75 - 


litkne's; without which it i is Reile more has trick 
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and geſture. The effect of our, inſtitutions is the 
more valuable on . account of its, rarity; fors,.al 


though hoſpitality in its groſſer ſenſe, is a com, 
mon attendant upon opulence, , inſtances nnn 
frequent of thoſe happy arts. of welcoming,” thoſe 
unbought graces, of. manner, which to a delicate, 
mind, give to the coarſeſt food a reliſh above the 
tables of princes. In theſe urhanities and comforts, 
of hoſpitality, I know, no man, ſo conſummate as 

my friead Mr. 1 has a way of mak- 
ing bis gue/? appear to he the entertainen, and has 
ſo nicely hit! the middle point between neglect and 
importunity, gar elellneſz and punctilio, want and 
walie, indifference and, anxiety, 'lovenling/s.and, 
incunbrance, that at his houſe you have & Home 
ſripped of i its cares; and the foundation of many 
6 LooKER-oN has there, bern laid, under the no- 
tion thar I was in m Hippexs and roquelaure, and 
ſeated in my en chair. 8 that” % luce 


„is ate moron; mr eee 

by 15 1 jvppoſe, on: amenecounethat every 
'aing I taſte at this gentlemian's houſe ſeems to be 
better in its lind than what I meet with elſewhere;! 
ad his oyſters and eydet I ſhould preſer to a ſup- 
pr with Lucullus; on the produce of the Luerine 
wil bay, 
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friend, T tht Rope to reduce to 4 5 very rational 
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_ notions'ifi what reſpects the comförtatie: and 1 
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bay, and the wines Rat grev bn the muna ef 
Arevifa. As others have entertaliied” us wi 
effays on the ſudlimte And the beautiful, T have fe. 
owlly projeted'a treatiſe on te COMFORT: 
ABLE ( ucuigue un tranquilla valuptas ), which, 
Wirkt the Hints 1 fall: be able tc börr e from my 


ſyſtem, "and raiſe ty name fi tig wor? as the 
fonrider* of u fe piifofop phy. 4 I cytiiniaad i 


7 As dere is a filſe täſte in reg 24% "ory 
and the beavtifül, f ate th&te Wy nity of fall 


muek queſtio if our advances fu the two Former 
have not been more confiderable tian in the latter. 
That philofopfiir equilibrium of tmnd, that ſober 
ſpirit of calculation, cat chaffi ect and wholeſome 
reliſh of life, | that perfect · meafure and tatit ob- 
troul of feeling, *requife to the cohHtbtlon of a 
true taſte in the one, are furely qualities atleaſt as 
rere as. thoſe: intellectonb porfectlofls which the 
others dernuml. It is for this reafon, And purely 
from the many comllituent euceclleueies which 
enter into its convpofitioh, that the efortable ſo 


ſeldom . * man's ſcheme of bo · 
1 


d 


* 
pitality; chat the common rule by which its ex · | 
tent is meaſured, is that of quantity alone; and that 
ſo few men have any knowledge of that part 
of it which cannot be cut into ſolid inches upon a 
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trencher. 


lity of an entertainment to the ſame conſideration 

with thoſe unpurchaſable delicacies of manner, 
(which there are thoſe who have the talent of 
blending with it), I do not entirely deſpiſe the ſo- 
| lider parts of it, but regard them as the foundas 
tion of the building, which ſhould be ſtrong and 
ſubſtantial, or it will be in vain chat grace and ac: 
commodation are conſulted inthe" ſuperſtructure: 
A good dinner has its good effe&s; it ſometimes 
opens the heart as well as the mouth; it has fonies 
times reconciled ancient enmities z it oſten diſrobes 
the pride of office, and ſhews the real man it 
gives to merit and genius opportunities of diſcovers 
ing themſelves ; it not unfrequently removes pres 
judices and antipathies, by approximating the diſ- 
tance between man and man; and it brings to 
light many hidden qualities vhich may contribute 
to render men reciprocally more amiable to each 
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; Bacchus, characteriſes the day; Under theſe cir. 


but he ſwallows it down with the firſt iy of 


wine. d oi deln enen N 
effects of a good dinner, and have found it a moſt 


take the liberty of ſuſpeCting that his o intereſts 
or pride are ſomehow or other re notely or imme- 
lately affected; for I conceive that we have ver) 


W 


other. All chis, hed is ouly to be underfloo ! 
of thoſe tables where mirth is tempered with deco- 
rum, and where a liberal jollity, a verecundu 


cumſtances many a man eats himſelf into a good 
opinion of his neighbour; and if he carry his re- 


ſentment to the end of the dinner, it is ten to one 


*. 
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Siebe A eee me rhe care of this 
pariſh, I have not been inſenſible to the maral 


efficacious mode of effecting reconelliations be- 
tween my neighbours. When I find one perſon 
rather violent in his abuſe of another, I always 


ſe w of thoſe patriotic declaimers who take up the 
public cauſe againſt an individual from a genuine 
regard to juſtice, or to truth. As we deſeend 
lower into life, we find its intereſts and concerns 
ſimplified into objects, if not more ſordid; certainly 
leſs complicated, * which are nn more 
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139 
to the common feelings and wants of nature. 
Thus, when one of my poorer pariſhioners com- 
| plains to me of the roguery of an acquaintance, I 
generally ſuſpect chat the quarrel is more with, his 
mutton and potatoes, than his principles or his 
practice; and accordingly, by enabling -the delin- 
quent to give his accuſer a plentiful meal, have 
found chat it was not poſſibſe for go men to have 
a better opinion of each other in their brat My 


mother has followed up! this plan of peace 
with the moſt remarkable ſucceſs; 55 and, as ; a pr oof 


of the, effects it WEIPING of producing, has pre- 


ſerved a liſt of cat les, which „N. mpch after after | 8 
following manner, 


as 01 W ora ig (befor R 
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Tisch Blaze was loſpected, a few years ago, 
of entertaining the dreadful deſign of ſetting fre 
to. ſome Fables belonging to > Mr Blunt, * his 
gentlemen was adviſed to give his bitter cnemy 
the run of his kitchen for a day; and, the ſtables 
are a ſtanding monument, of the r of mis 
our plan. 
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Will Savage carried a * knife al with 
Ne for ſix weeks, to the great, terror of one of 
his neighbours; - ll Savage, being 1d ip put 
his 


\\ 
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his weapon into a joint of His A es 
| nts. ab its ofigital deſtination - 


James Fircband's reſthtimettt was beef" and 
mutton probf for a week together, but Tutretidered 
to pancakes on Shrove- Tueſday," J e yes 
Mark Faly's teyetige was Fudd by x toujl 
d . —IB * 
Tze anger öf Kit Crab was u ee! we 
logs and Efetind; {tt 1 0 115679 do men | 


Jucbd Cros nept wee animoſity, ufer ae 


OWE can in K. 


Sam Surly picked a bone, net of picking 
quarte „Wich neigttboüf er F505 5ort 


his miſtake about his neighbour” s wife, 

* A Michaelmas gooſe was arbitrator 142 über. 
ence between Wil Wa gftalf and Wil Stout, 
da prevented : a law-ſuit, which would have ruin- 
&d thein r both. «i $79 08 20 4062597 - NHL 
* A Im rabbit rs an entire new * ght LESS 
a Walk between joe Crib and Jeremy Jumps. 


Ben Bodkin, who had cabaged moſt notorious- 


ly in che making of Sam Spruce's new coat, made | 


it uß to fim in two yards of black pulling, Lon. 
| doh mheafufe. A5 130 Wm 47 BE N "0% 
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A roaſted pig diſcovered to Borsa Bakbit 
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But it is not only, among the lower order of the 
people that I have remarked the conciliating effi- 
cacy of a good meal. Its effects are very. obſerva» 
ble in higher life ; a haunch. of veniſon, or a Chriſt 
mas turkey, has wrought miracles this way, and 
has ſucceeded better in compoſing differences, than 
all the law in the pariſh, Mr. Blunt, whole quar- 
rels with, his neighbours I have remarked upon in 
my third Number, tried the potency of a good 
dinner with wonderful ſucceſs, in rubbing off old 
ſcores, and effacing all impreſſions to his diſadvan: 
tage ; and thoſe. who, haye taken opinions re- 
ſpecting him on the Monday, and again on the 
Wedneſday, have been aſtoniſhed at the change 
in the public ſentiments wrought by the interven- 
ton of a ſingle day, during which, the whole 
ncighbourhood was treated: in. a, ſpmgroagnt wan; 


ner, 


& And fools, cat went ty bes, eu to pre” 


FE 


As I have before hd en i u * 
dency of a good dinner is rendered abortive, and 
its triumphs are turned into mourning, by intems. 
perance and exceſs. I remark with concern, that 
there is uſually more tragedy than comedy in our 
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OY inn, wha ws rally nd, 
any one where men have met with a determing 
tion to be Jolly, which has not made à very ſombre 
concluſion. I apprehetid that che principal ſource 
of theſe diſappointments, i is the very mechanical 

| way in which we ſet ourſelves to the buſineſs; for 
wee ſeem to conſider ourſelves as a kind of electric 
| ſubſtances, which, to be properly excited, require 
a redundant quantity of inflammatory fluid to be 
forced upon us, till our equilibrium 1 18 completely 
deſtroyed. Now it is as abſurd for a man to ſay 
that he is determined to be merry upon a particu- 
lar occaſion, as to'fay he will repent of his ſins on 
the firſt Sunday after Eaſter ; for both repentance 
and mirth do. certainly preſuppoſe a favourable 
diſpoſition of mind, which it is in no man's power 
to command, unleſs he can bring every circum- 
ſtance that appertains to him under perſect con- 
troul. It is a mark of a poor and debauched ſpirit 
to truſt to wine for its happineſs : beſides, it can 
only be half the man that is made happy by fuch 
methods; that half which i is ; ſtripped of our higheſt 
nature, our nobleſt attributes and teen our 

| Judgment and our memory. | „ 
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Ne 59. 
we are told by Lonicerus of a man who was 
violently urged, by the temptation of the Devil, to 
the commiſſion of one of theſe three ſins; to be 
once drunk, or to pollute his neighbour's bed, or 
to murder a certain perſon. At length the tempter 
gained ſo far upon him as to prevail upon him to 
commit the ſin of drunkenneſs, as apparently iu- 
yolving the ſmalleſt guilt. No ſooner, however, 
was the poor wretch\completely inebriated, but 
the temptation to adultery became irreſiſtible, 
which ended in the murder of the huſband, to pre- 
vent the conſequences of his reſentment. 
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There is certainly no poorer picture of the 
human mind, than what hourly exhibits infelf in 
the complaints of thoſe. martyrs to the indulgence 
of their appetites, whom no warnings'can reduce 
to any meaſures of forbearance, while they are 
carrying their puny lamentations from houſe to 
houſe, as if they were perſons robbed of the rights 
of their nature, and curtailed in the privileges of 
humanity, Every man's ſtomach is doubtleſs his 
beſt phyſician; but unhappily its doom is, like 
that of the propheteſs Caſſandra,” always to ſpeak 
the truth, but never to be believed. We have 
= no right to bewail our condition, when we 
I reflect 


= 
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reflect bow much of our miſery is of our on 
making, and how few of thoſe ills are attached, 
our nature, which are the theme of our confi 
complaint: nor, on the contrary; can we foberly 
preſume much upon the elevation of our fortune 
when we regard the-train of ſorrows by which 
they. are accompanied; when we conſider hoy 
- little riches, or titles, or empires, can balance 
againſt ne HEN W of . and 
egy d ei we 
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* met . a . little fable the other 
4 which perhaps may be as new to 135 reader, 
as it was to _— We Vat", 

* 
5 hk EY ona enki that Gout anda 
Flea, took into into their heads: tg-travel together: 
They proceeded ſociably enough on their way til 
night drew on, and it became neceſſary to think 
of repoſe. | As it was perfectly dark when they 
entered a large town, were they propoſed to reſ 
| themſelves, it was ioo late to ſeek for acquaintances, 
or to he particular about accomodations, That 
they might find a more eaſy reception, they agrees 
o go ſeparately. in ſearch; of lodgings; and ift 
fell he thas the. Flea, tons, ng! his en * 
5 houſe 
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houſe of the worſhipful- mayor, While Govtoris 
entertained by a poor fiſherman who lived in che 
ſuburbs. -- The next morning! our travellers, met 
by times to proſecute their journey. After the 
rſt compliments: had paſſed, they began to, be 
particular in their mutual enquiries as to che man· 
ner in which the preceding night had been ſpentʒ | 
for nothing could be more apparent han chat 
neither had had his needful repoſe. $$: mur- 
« rain take this ĩnhoſpitable town, cries Gout, 
as he limped along with pain and difficulty, | 1 
« nerer have. been ſo ſcuryily, treated in all my 
life. I had hardly got footing in the houſe of 
« that raſcally. fiſherman, before IL. was clapped 
„into à jack boot, and tired as I was, carried 
« out by this inhuman fellow. i into the midſt of an 
« eel-pond, where I was, kept three. miſerable 
« hours up to my calf in water: judge if I have 
enjoyed a very refreſhing repoſe. I never was 
* happy in low company. Give meg gondlegnan, 
« fay I.“ « And give me, returned the Flea, 
rubbing his eyes, and yawning piteoully, ic, give 
me ary thing rather than a gentleman; "No 
« ſooner had I begun to retch myſelf, between 
« the ſhoulder-blades of Monſieur, che mayor, 
Vol. III. * and 
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ei und taken a mouthful of ſupper, before ſuch 
riot WSD. commenced, as was never heard he. 
ford in the world; 1 Wougbt all the cement 
? % Were coming together to deſtroy me. The bel 
is Tung à deren times in a twinute, and . 
room was preſently filled with a ſet of the mgt 
« determined aſſaſſins, that were ever met for th 
* purpoſes of deſtruction. Aſter being bruiſe 
in every part of my body, and hunted about for 
che ſpace of te hours, I witl great diffcaly 
& eſcaped with my life. My dear friend, we muſ 
contrtre better in future: you are always boaſt 
1. ing of your reception among the great, whete 
vou afe feated on Tarirt Tots, and babe your 
witdts as much regarded © as if they were the 
_ « Pope's.” In God's name keep thefe elegaitia 
„ to yourfelf; but give me content: TOO a rags 
Pee bra Hive: e TIL 
Arras Say) [1d 4 £107 BEES 

As 1 eko We Eonceris of eat gi drink 
ing to involve a queſtion of the moſt general cou. 
ſequence to my readers, I deſign to continue my 
remarks through next Saturday's Paper, in whid 
Ta eee on the tifes e goal 


Fee nern vole to se  Uinheny 
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| (nets; and enter zate u further dein Eton of hy 
theory--of the comfortable, and the nature and 
criteria n goed nomagſed an | 
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However excellent your wine. 
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* nas my intention. 10, haye. offered, in tis 
Paper ſuch rules of, hoſpitality as I thought might 
help to aſcertain, and fix its true charaQer; but 
upon reflexion. it occurred to me, that Where 
here is the want of openneſs of heart and acguracy 
of feeling, rules could be of but little bepęfit, 
while they are neceſſarily. bred in the mind here 
theſe requiſites ſubſiſt. There is frequently... 
gaoſſueſs in due decrees of nature, which maintains 
2 pertinacious, ſtruggle. with the diſpoſitians. of 
cnilized life. Thus ſhe continually withholds 
from the rich and lofiy that, liberal. conformatign 
0 Ay which is {o rie to the dignity of gheir 
Ht - ſtations, 
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ſtations, while ſhe laviſhes her fneſt ales U 
the children of obſcurity and want. I look wit 


no common compaſſion on tzoſe indigent ſoul 
which are poverty-ſtruck amidſt piles of riches, 
and. encumbered with their own ' magnificence, 
mcve heavily under the weight of their trappings 
and inſignia; condemned, by an in-born.obtuſeneſs 
and contraCtedne's of feeling, to be wichout grace 
in their giſts, or welcome in their hoſpitality; to ; 


be ſordidly lumptuous, and penurioully . 
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„ 3 ee chought that PE worlt quali 
2 diſn can have is the ſour taſfe'of obligation, and 
4 he who lets it appear that his friendſhip and 
affection is typified in his (table; makes his meat 
coſt more to a ſpirited gueſt;| than ĩts price in the 
deareſt market. This poor appreciation of friend- 
hip, was reprobated by” Juvenal as common 
among his countrymen. 1667 Fr WFus an 
magne-tibis,”” And I fear the preſent age is not 
yet corrected of cheſe illiberal hotions. Friend. 
ſhip and a good dirmer, though things perſeRly 
conſiſtent, cannot be tepreſentative of each other, 
and if friendſhip will not ſatisfy: a man who comes 


hungry within ouf threſhold, o neither are the 
9871 9 1 f | nen 
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demands of e to be paid pens. 
allied of uf benrd. W de d. chevy? want 
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When I enter the Houſe of one of theſe wealthy 
plebeians, I am almoſt frozen at the entrance; 
and, however magnificently furniſhed his parlour 
may be, however briſkly his fire may burn, there 
is the gloom of a priſon in my imagination; and 
when I place myſelf at table; I fit under the ſword” 
of Damocles, or, like the Governor of Barataria, 
amidſt contraband delicacies.” The real ſource of 
half the prodigality in the world, is not in the ex- 
ceſs of generoſity, or a conſtitutional negligence" 
of mind; but in a contractedneſs of ſpirit,” chat 
cannot embrace the: right and rational uſes of 
wealth, and a certain diſproportion between the 
man and his circumſtances. Thus we ſhould' 
not be prodigal, if we knew how to be generous 
and a man is frequently luxurious or oſtentatious, 
tor want of knowing e 0 be noble . . 
pitable. „ wet bite ze ace 


DeMaDEs is a perſon of great property; and 
has an undoubted ſhare of good- nature; he looks 
on AP with ſo. much abhorrence as the cha 
N 3 racter 
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racter of a covetous man; and, rather. than be 
thought to want hoſpitality, ' would make ix 
whole neiglibourhood ſwim in an ocean of Ma. 
deira. Nothing can be more coſtly than his fur. 
niture and his liveries; all his appointments art 
magnificent; and it is not euſy to excel him in 
the ſplendour of his entertainments. But Dz- 
Maps makes bat a, ſorry figure in the mii 
of all his profuſion, with which le is evidenty 
verſtocked and encumbered: he lets you per- 
ceive in a moment how high he rates the honour 

he has done you, and takes efpecial care that 10 
part of his magnificence ſhall eſcape your notice, 
which if it appear to dazzle you, he cannot help 
betraying the delight yout embarraſfment afforks 
him, in a ſmile of exultation - As this ſort of 
feeling in his gueſts is conſidered by bim as the 
moſt unequivocal praiſe chat can be offered to 
him, he is ſolicitous to produce it as often as poſ- 
ſible, by playing off his grandeur before men df 
broken fortunes and bluſhing indigence. Thus 

it is a rule with him to propoſe a dozen ſorts of 
wine to a man who, he knows, has never taſſed 
but two, and is charmed with his perplexity of 


ble, 
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diſhes, “ of exquiſieſt name, and. of, moſt am- 

biguous forms; and. your might fene oe at 

{upper with Lucullus, on fattened thruſhes and 

the cranes of Malta» Moſt of his diſhes have ſuch, 

formidable names, that ſew gare to riſk the xidi- 

cule of their hoſt hy venturing to aſk for hem 

and if they name them rightly, it is ten to one, 

but they blunder in eating them, Which anſwers, 

| equally well eo the facetious entertainer. If ann “N 
thing is particularly rare and out of ſeaſon, you _ < 

are told how much it coſt before you touch it, ig, s 

that you eat ĩt with a for gh, grudge, and wird | 

tit fecliog which. diſappoints) the reliſi gf the FJ 

richeſt danties. This ham was ſent him from, 

Weſtphalia z this pickle was prepared from, 

the receipt of an Italian Caunt, this wine was, 

imported for him hy the . Spaniſh. Amhaſſador; 

the veniſon he killed himſelf; the pig was, ted, 

wich cheſnuts and apples. Every thing has 

is hiſtory: his potatoes are not common goſa- 

toes; they are the potatoes of DEM ADES;. they . $530 

lave an anecdote belonging to them touch * 15 

one and you will hear it. His apartments are 

replcte with every. imaginable contrixance fox ele- 

| H4. gance 


* 
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We 
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gance and accommodation; but his manem rej 
* der it plain that they are chere, not for ybur ton. ma 
| | venience, but your admiration/ Whateveryoz WW r. 
1 HO ; Taſte} or uſe, you cannot forget for à mo. an 


ment who is its owner. Egotiſm, and a ceftan 
ſtamp of property and poſſeſſion, accompany al 
his acts, and charaQteriſe all his phraſes. I is 
a monoſyllable never omitted, and always ewpha- 
tie: chus it is my doors, my hinges, my coals, and 
ny carpet. Touch his poker, and you will pre- 
ſently ſeel that it belongs to DEMADEs;” You 
may always know in what part of the room Dy- 
MABEs is Teated, without the trouble of looking 
for him; for, beſides a magiſterial cough, his 
voice i is the loudeſt in the company; and if he 
moves, you are ſure it is DEMA DES, for ſome ce- 
remony attends upon every act that marłs it for his 
own. He breathes with a certain emphaſis; he 
has a motion more than any man preſent in uing 
his handkerchief ; there is a f upererogatory flou- 
riſh in his manner of drinking your health; his 
claſs makes a turn or two extraordinary in its 
journey to his lips; and in ſeating himſelf in bis 
chair, the toe of his right foot deſeribes on the 
floor a ſemicircle with the other—that is to ſay, 


* 


—— a» co 
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he does it with'a — ſhin to be-the; 
maſter of the houſe, and the chair to be his oπν.i. 
Thus altogether his entertainment is the: grandeſt 
and the meaneſt, his viands the beſt and the worlk 
in the world. I. r with. Mr. Al- 
ro. 19. pony ee 208, Hoe, deu 
o 21 DS CES it fl 
To N caching my idea of true hoſpitality, I re- 
quire three conſtituent qualities—generofity of 
ſpirit, delicaey of feeling, and a taſte in che com- 
fortable. The two firſt dem ind no explanations 
thoſe only can comprehend them who feel them, 
and their rules and criteria are ſupplied from na- 
ture and the heart alone. They have their ſhrines 
in ſome certain boſoms, where appropriate ho- 
nours are paid them; where they are ſecretly 
adored with thoſe rites and myſteries which no 
tongue can expreſs, and which cannot be revealed 
to the vulgar and profane. I am perſuaded, how- 
ever, that theſe ſilent feelings of the breaft have a 
more kindly growth in our own country than 
any where beſides; and that there runs through 
Engliſh veins a fuller tide of ſenſibility, a more 
vigorous current of humanity than foreign hearts 
can ſupply. When I regard the immenſity of our 
Hs philan- 


ns = is the, nature of melancholy; miods tp {eek 


too of diſſatisfactian with, the way of-the world 


N 
. 
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philanthropieal. inſtitutions, and the. vaſlneſs of 


chat capital which cireulates in charitable uſes, ] 


great branches of our domeſtic commerce, aq a 
ſtaple article of Britiſh produce, and as a noble mo · 


dium of circulation and employment peculiar jg 
cis generous country. In what reſpects che com · 


fortable, no nation has ever enjoyed ſuch lively 
and accurate ideas as the natives ef this iſland. 
The word itſelf, as well. as the idea, is peculiar 
to my countrymen, and only an Engliſhman. ha 
a petfe&t ſenſe of the charm it expreſſes. Ia 


looking, however, for the origin of ilüs pre- 


eminence, we ſhall meet with ſome check tothe 


| 
pride it n 5791.09 eee eee n 
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with earneſtneſs all the relief, and. conſolation 
which can be derived from exterior circumſtances 
ang to borrow a colour een fim the 


the complexion. of their thoughts. I f fate 


which is ſo common with minds of a delicate and 


| ſuſcepritle wake, and conflitutional biss low 


| | a melan- 
161 4 2 ** | 
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melancholy, it ĩs natural o caſt abou S e 
lcitule for ſuch reſources as can be procured f 
00 independently of others, and, as the phraſe, 
is, « to make much of ourſelyes; hy which I 
eee to thaſe little points of 
order, of neatneſs, of cleanlineſs, of diſeneum. 
brance, and of eaſe e ee _ 
+ 


2307 75 260M. * L le 
unt Gen at outs este 
n of dhe Engliſh his 
racter that our notions of comfort firſt took their 
riſe; born of neceſſity, like other arts, and nurſed 
in the cradle of want and ſolicitude. But the art 
of being comfortable, however ſurnbac ita origin, : 
having once obtained a name, and raiſea itſelf uon 
principles, has proceeded in the ſame progreſs of 
improvement with other arts, and undefrgong a 
variety of new modifications in a courſe of ſubſe 
quem embelliſhments, It has by degrees become 
a very principal feature of aur national hoſpitalityʒ 
inſomuch that, where it is wanting, its loſs is not 
to be redeemed by any waſte of opulence, ar wan 
tonneſs of expence, by any e of addreſs, or 
_——— han nad 3 
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Wen thus the comfortable begun to be gene 
raliſed, and to form itſelf into ſome kind of ſyſtem; 
. when it began to be blended with our character. 
iſtic hoſpitality, and to take a higher colour of (6. 
ciability, that was conſidered as but à ſmall pan 
of its excellence which was eireumſeribed to our. 
ſelves; the nobleſt uſe of it was implied in the an 
of diſpenſing it to others, while its abuſe conſiſted 
in that ſelfiſh exceſs which induces a negligence of 

other tuen. or the ee en. ee 


2 k Þ : 4 R d.-4 . . l 
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any very accurate ideas of the comfortable. The 
want of repoſe muſt neceſſarily exclude it from 
barbarous ages, where there is no ſecurity of per- 
ſon and property. In ſuch times; the means o our 
preſervation are a ſufficient object for the employ- 
ment of our thoughts. . In/ republican forms of 
government domeſtic refinements can haye little 
place, amidit the general intereſt and agitation in 
the concerns of the commonwealth; amidſt: the 
fluctuations of power; anil the ſtruggles of ambi 
tion. Deſpotig governments, by deſtroying al 
perſonal independence and individual conſequence, 


— 
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by diſcouraging — and perpetuatitg Po- 
erty, by inſpiring alarm and diſtruſtꝭ by damping 
the exerciſe of ingenuity and invention, by fub- 
jugating, contracting, and impoveriſhing men's 
minds, are ſtill leſs caleulated to cheriſh a taſte in 

the comfortable, andito foſter the growth ef 

periſhable” an "art! In our own eountry;>where | 
_ perſonal freedom conſpires with publie controu}; 
in our own country, where it is not forgotten that 
2 nation is compoſed of individuals, and that 
where individuals are ill at eaſe, it is idle to talk of 
national proſperity, here every man's property 
is as ſecure as his perſon is free; here there ig a 
government ſtrong enough to oppoſe great fluc- 
tuations, and good enough to make them unte- 
ceſſary; where there are objects to excite activity, 
and pledges to inſpire ſecurity; where tere is 
wealth to ſupport liberality, and Hberality to em- 
ploy wealth in our own happy country has the 
comfortable been rightly underſtood, generally yl 
tematiſed, and Wb to a nn perfection. 


Pn! ont itt 

It muſt be 3 ST" that there ate two 
Latin authors in whom ſomething like the com- 
fortable is to be found. In "Tibullus, and parti- 


cularly 
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eularly; Horace, | there are paſlages- very de. 
ſeriptive of thoſe feelings which enter into its com · 
poſition ; but theſe are rare inſtances, undd are no 
rien by other paſſages, in the ſame 
poration not to correſpond ee of 
manners at the time in which they wrote. It wa 
the boaſt of Auguſtus; that he ſound Rome con- 
ſtructed with brick, but that he ſhould leave; it i 
eity of marble. It is a queſtions however, if he 
left it duell improved in its ideas of comfort; atd, 
indeed, acaording ta the foregoing) principles, the 
kid of government which ſueceeded tae reign of 
that emperor was very. unfavourable to the pro- 
pam 412168 object. I 605 100 tt 580 VS ey (2.0089) 
At £91523 e521 rfl ore) 1 16 ID 
dar hoes canta] heb 
Ae nee amidſt an exceſs of luxury, de- 
| bauchery, and pride. The multitude of domeſtic 
fla es was itſelf an incumbranee ſuſficient to 
baniſh: true comfort from their houſes ; nor do | 
- think I ſhould have made a comfortable fupper 
witty Cicero and Pompey, in che Apollo of Lu- 
cullus. There is but little either of true elegance 
or delicacy in Petronius, and ſurely not enough 
Hahn Fon | © to 
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to balance againſt the xeſtimoity of Tacitus, und 
he invectives of Juvenall If we believe either 


manners of che latter Romans were entirely ex- 
cluſive of every? Nina the bomfort- 
able is founded. What ideas Were Ehtertained 
by them analogous,to,.this ſubjeQ, were. in ge- 
neral borrowed from the philoſophy of Epicurus, 
which a liule examination will convince us com- 
prehended only that negative, and ſpurious deſerip- 
tion of it which. conſiſts in 4 certain apathy and 


ndolence. ' $5 n 15 1 Fly nx 
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The doctrines of * Lacretius breatbs, no very 
comfortable, pirit,,$6 2; Hefe mind, , and 9 
were they of ſoreg to xeleaſe us from all ſenſe of 


niente 


over to a dull and mechameal existence, to a tar- 
pid leiſure, and. obtuſe indifference. . There are 
bone ideas of fungnels ini the four following(lines 
of Tibullus; but. let it be remembered that ſung: 


0 5 


their graveſt poet, or moſt faithful hiſtorian, the 


ane balance, an ae ende 10 ale 


conſrajuz and obligation, they would reign s 


neſs is but a; part of the comfortable, and that 195 
the general turn of cheught throughous the clegy 
Te ih pry ROO RIO 12 


— 


fore us. 10 „al idle}? Sly; 1 2 N! 
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not harmonizè at all with the deſcription hic 
has been given in tus Paper of che ſuject be- 


150 
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Aut gelidas 3 aquas cum fuderit auſter, 
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In che Gixth'ſaty#'of the Ert boek; und the ixth 


of th ec ond ure found thoſe des "Hf Horace, 


come neateſt to the true defetiption of the 
comfortable; but the libertine and lazy tidtibns of 
happineſs which are diſperſed through bis Odes, 
are a proof that he had formed no ſolid ſyſtem of 
Zomtort in Rid mii, Ani thi wy bet hill Taber - 
paroxyſins « hade of infuicetity: His Tetititeiit, 
too, on this head, are generally more Exprethve of 
the ſuug, than the comfortable, and ar ſock as 


 equld not eafily enter into ſocial life: and ven he 
takes in the {oc 

much groſſneſs and profligacy; at the dignity of 
tus comfort expiresin debauchery. 1 do not eſ- 
pouſe the comfortable in which 1 do nt redox: 


cial idea, he degrades it with fo 


nize the hoſpitable; hor do 1 ſer ang price upon 


that hoſpitality front whithe the comfortable is ex» 
q 1 cluded. 
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duded. As far as ſnug ſs goes; I know not a 
more delightful picture tlian that n II 
has given't us in hir winner d e en 
| zo Fl e : $34 7 4 N +43y 4 
« Now e e ef bryce 52 
In the wild depth of winter, While without 
he ceaſeleſs winds blow ice, be my retreat 
Between the groaning foreſt and the ſhore, 
Beat by a boundleſs mukitude of waves, 
A rural, ſhelter d, ſolitary ſe ene; nnn 
Where ruddy fire and beaming tapers join 
To cheer the gloom ; there ſtudious let me g. 


. 
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hoſpitality I include the comfortable, there is an 


obyious reaſon for my ſilenee about the hoſpita- 
liy of the barbarous ages. The virtues of thoſe 


which ſpring out ofa vicious — hems 


affairs, I regard with ſome'pleaſure; as proofs that 


be mind of man cannot be diſmantled of all its 
of circumſtances; but as common ſenſe cannot 


keſire 2 revival of thoſe ſituations which inſpired 


thoſe exertions, our buſineſs is only wich ſuch qua 
lies and virtues — man in his improved 
nature, 


W694 


* 
1 
. 


50 

nature, as are anſwerable to his preſent; wants, a | 
accommodated to the habits and occaſions of civi 
ſociety. Such hoſpitality. as was exexciſed in thoſe 
early times, cannot find a place in the preſent 
ſyſtem, where the fame objects n ak wt 0p. 
portunities do no YE occur. F | 


| | , ** | Son # wo VA BYE | T * 
M |" THE oe 


New- ts 2 - dt of lf 
eſtabliſh a new kind of intercourſe between mas 
and man, and demand a ne¹ dif of ho | 
ſpitality; in the mean time charity ne up in 
dhe place of the olda ſo that in tact the lame ne- 
ure of. virtue ſuhiilis under different "denoming 
tions. I here is, however an inſtance ai hayiul 
ty recorded in Lucian, that does honour to an cc 
period of Athenian, hiſtory, and which-bagalways 
The anecdote to which I allude, is the introduction 
of che Scythian Anacharſis to Solom by Toxaris 
his countryman . Tex axis then wand up to So- 
lan: Thave brought you,“ ſaid he, % vali» 
«< able preſent; a firanzer ho ſtands in need of 
your friendſhip and protection ; à Scythian by 
« birth, who has left his countty and family, to lue 
with un dee: eee, of Greece. L 

inn 3 * would 
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I 
« would fain point out to him the ſhorteſt way of of 


« being acquainted with every thing and every 
«4 body wortlt knowing here und for this purpoſe, 


« knowledge of Solon, I may. preſume, he wall 


« treat him hoſpitably, pay him publie honours, 
« and adopt him as a citizen of Greece. 6 
1207 HAHTIES ING B08 * | 
« And now, Anacharſis, you have ſeen Solon, 
« and in him every ching. He is Athens, he. ö 
Greece. Vo are no longer a ſtranger here. 


depends upon this-good old man. Living, with 
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- much Solon 1 HOY with the arte 


the ſtrict friendſhip, Which was formed. between 
them, and theprofit which in the ſequel zine 
ſis e from his ferries and ne 11 
en sch 16 0 af ich E 5 
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« } have brought him te you. If have. aug.” 


« All men know, all men love you. So mach 


b you will ſoon. forget. Seythia.? T9: 37811 i | 


1 * 


which Toxatis had made him, was ſoon, proved by, 
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1 rhe Te Graceful with eaſe; and ewido, 
| With caution bold, without conſtraint. corre ct, 

Thus let tranſlation hold that mellow'd mean 

A ftrait- lac'd prude, den een | 


. 
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Ir; s the peculiar: haadiþ of my whdertaking, 
that, while Homer was ſometimes alſowedto flee, 
I can at no time take a nap, without great danger 
to the intereſts of my Paper; unleſs, indeed, I 
have the luck to dream of ſomething that may turn 
to the profit of my readers. Thoſe authors who 
are Judged of in the grofs, have a itch” better 
chance with- the public. In the ſcope of a volume, 
they may ſleep through a dozen pages, provided 
they awake to fome purpoſe at laſt. It is thus; n, 
in a very extenſive proſpect, a a fe, barren "ſpots 
ſerve'to brighten the effect of the reſt ; but, in an 
acre of garden-ground, we require throughout a 
rich and cultivated appearance. The privilege, 
however, which I enjoy, of flying from one ſubject 
| toanother, as it may ſuit the occaſional complexion 


of my thoughts, I confuder : as a great relief to the 
ſeverity. 
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ſeverity of this duty i for. chile in an almoſt un- 
bounded tract of country; we are at liberty to fix 
upon the happieſt ſpcts, we have ceſtainly leſs to 
ths in excuſe nnn „ go; radi 
(0/195 A 2h 34 en not; end was lier net RIG 
1 am now going to ſay ſomething on the ſub- 
ject of tranſlation, for which I ſhould feel it ne· 
ceſſary to offer no further apology to my readers, 
than that it happens to come into my head, Were 
it not for the advantage of my paper, to place be- 
fore them the circumſtagce, which put me uponthis 
conſideration. The other day on my laſt viſit. to 
London, as I was reading the per in the coffee - 
houſe, a perſon chat had very much the. appear. 
ance of a campoſitor,; entered the room, and put 
into my hands a packet directed to Si OLIve- 
zxAxcn. Upon opening. it, I found it to con- 
tain propoſals for a new tranllation of the, ZEueid | 
of Virgil, together with. one or two ſpecimens, on 
which, with ſome compliment to the clearneſs of 
my judgment, 1, Was requeſted to pronounce my 
opinion. As I was not given to underſtand where 
I might find the author, or how. I might privately 
convey to him my ſentiments, I concluded him to 
be among my readers, and that, accordingly, he 
4 Hold choſe 


- 
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Ades de wessen wum twongk che chan 
of my Paper. I am pleaſed wich this mode uf 

conſulung me, and oonſeſs I wouldalwayschode 

rather, on a grave ſubject, to. GIG wih w) 
pen than with my lips ; for, as it is my cuſtom 
tc be long in Collecting 4myſelf}) before I ban 

dekver my thoughts with eaſe, I have no chance 
in an Gral conteſt” with"the (declaimichs of'the-pre- 
dent bil y; n O 99155 9 PI 't 161 ah 
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be literary PTY 246 hi Sith he been 
ſpeaking, was the more agreeable b mmeß u, on 
che principles on which I reafon, in regard to the 
general charater of any particular period, it xi 
its, as far as it goes, # teſtimony ts che honoor uf 
the times; for 1 confider that a fplrit and tuſte in 
poetical labonrs, as long as they held a place in 
our minds, are a proof that we are hot yet aben- 
Gone by chat vigorous reliſh; and chat keen ſen- 
 fibllity, which belong to u MVely and found'orge: 
nitation, and nch, in'the hüſtofy of all into 
Ii perceive, do gradually deſert chem, whon chey 
have paſſed the conſuminatien of their forwnes 
and begin te meaſure back" thay Reps through 
that Ping en buman great 
nels is humbled. : ; 1 2 | 
| „„ | It 
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It is with ations, as it is Wich individuals; in 


the florid ſtages of youth when the ſpring of the 
mind is unworn, and che ſpirits and health are 


ſound; the reſourees of real life are hardly enough = 
for the exerciſe of its powers, the bounds of truth 


and exiſtence are broken, and the-ftores of fiction 


| are called in to ſupply the deficiency. | As age 


advances, the mind narrow itſelf to the range of 


actual objects, and finds à ſufficient exertion im 
the common topics and occurrences of liſe. At 
length the ſeaſon of decay arrives, and the date of 


a more limited activity what remains of force 


and vigour, is expended on he means of pteſer- 


vation, and exiftenee itfelf is object ſuſficient for 
the efforts of extreme decrepitude. While "the 
works, therefore, of imagination, preſerbe their 


eſteem in this country, and the higher Poetry has 


ſtill a train of votaries ſufficient to maititain het 


ignity, I conſider that ominous moment at ſome 


diſtance, whenee the Oy of 'our eee de. 
ee be dated. Wehe (is, (207 enen 5 
19 u AAnegt & ba * 

The cloſe of che ia century will have 
produced Engliſh tranflations of two of the moſt 
celebrated poems in the World, lich, if we re- 
e y | fuſe 
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1 
| fuſe to admit them as teſtimonies to Ihe genius ot 
che age, we muſt at leaſt accept as prooſs oſ a yg. | 

try. If there be genius, howeyer, in catching the A 
ſppirit of a great original writer, in transfuſing thy 
ſpitit into agrew language, in ſuſtaining a core. 
| n dignity of expreſſion and elevation of { 
manner, through ſo different a medium; in taking t 
to pieces ce whole ſtructure of his language, and 4 
building it up again with new materials, which a 
marerials we have alſo to ſhape and adjuſt to the F 
purpoſes of our new-edifice;;. if there be genius tr 
in all this, there is genius in the work of an ac- 
compliſhed tranſlator. It has been ſenſibly ob- F 
ſerved, that to compreliend perfectly the extent ] 
and value of another's abilities, à portion of thoſe [ 
abilities was neceſſary in the judge. Ut enim de 
40 pictore, ſculptore, fitore, niſi artifex judicare, , 
7 ita niſi ſapiens non poteſt perſpicere ſapientem.” 
If, therefore, ſimply to qualify us 80 taſte and 
appreciate them in others, ſuch a participation 
de neceſſary, a much larger ſhare, ſurely, muſt 
de required to repreſent them with fidelity and | 
juſtice. Were it aſked, therefore, what quali- | 


ce were requifite-for. a tranſlator of Homer, 
Tv} 


I nothing 
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nothing leſs could be demanded, than a perfect . 
knowledge of the two languages with which heis 
concerned, and a ſympathy of n and concep- 
tion with the great org! inal. 


EQ DH FOTO 
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An Engliſhman } bak A 88 e 10 af 
Sau the dignity and difficulty of tranſlation, 
than the native of any other Country, inaſmuch 
as his own language contains the moſt arduous 
attempts and ſucceſsful ſpecimens. The French, 
it is true, have not been inſenſible to the advan- 
rages to be derived from this direction of literary 
induſtry : they, underſtood chat the deficiencies, of 
3 language were only to be aſcertained” by com- 
paring its ſtrength with that of others; but to- 
gether with what profit they derived from the la- 
bours of tranſlation, they .made alſo this unwel- 
come diſcovery, that there was ſomething of con- 
ſtraint and formality in the genius af their lan- 
guage; ſomething court-hred and preciſe in its 
character and complexion, which rendeted it of 
a caſt unfit for the great repreſentations of ge- 
neral nature, and the ſublime fumplicity gf che 
higher poetry. We haye nothing of the Greek 


and Roman labour i in this kind. of any import 


Vo. III. 1 ance, 
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of Terence are verſions of choſe of Menander; 


dead and the living, to a greater degree than any 


countries our carriers, and have imported, in fo- 
"reign bottoms, a variety of ancient idioms, and 
claſſical derivations. Out of ſuch a fund of ma- 


„ I 
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ance, 1 we can agree chat ſome of the play 


a notion taken up too much upon truſt, like 4 
thouſand others of a Hier nature. The Lad 
of Salvini is without the firſt pretenſion of poetry, 
Its power of giving pleaſure ; I ſhall therefore ſay 
nothing upon it, for where there 1 is nothing toinvite 
a reader, there can be nothing to > provoke a a criti, 
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In England, the [oirit of Gianditch has extend- 
ed itſelf over the whole province of ancient lite. 
Tature; an effect attributable to two cauſes—i 
genuine and prevailing reliſh of theſe. precious 
models, and the pliancy, vigour, and abundance 
of our language. In that ſpirit of commerce, 
which is our national | charaQeriftic, we have ex- 
tended our traffic in words to every corner of the 
globe ; and have carried on this trade with the 


other country: we have not only drawn imme. 
ately from the Greeks and the Romans, but, i 
the circulations of commerce, we have made other 


| * 2 id 
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(rials, and ſuch a choice of combinations; a ſtyle 
ic furniſhed us for every occaſion, and for objects 
he moſt oppoſite” in their natore and demands. 
We have an atſenal replete with all kinds of 
ores; and whether we are to depend upon our 
artillery or our muſkets, whether we fight on 
horſeback or on foe, we Krug ang A for either 
conteſt, * Oe” 4 g 
| | "L9F. STII I 2 „une 

There is ſomething, however, in che nature of 
tranſlation, which diſcourages genius, by throw- 
ing a veil before that perfection which it loves to 
contemplate. We can propoſe nothing to our- 
ſelves but ſecond praiſe, and for this we have to 
ſtruggle with a band of difficulties which it is not 
even in the power of genius to remove. While 
language is of ſo local and complexional a nature; 

while words are not metely repreſentative of 
things, but repreſent alſo the feelings which ac- 
company them, which feelings vary wick the 
manners and cuſtoms of different tlations and a ages, | 
more or leſs diſappointment will always attend 
upon the labour of tranſlation. It is a taſk with 
which the world is never ſatisfied. To content 
us, it t muſt ſuit our preſent taſtes and complexions, 


I 2 while 
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While. it/is required to be true and faithful to it 
original. Theſe merits are rarely conſiſtent wi | 
each other: the hero of one country is the any 
of another; and what in one age. is ge 
another is p er fe 


The Tut ofthe Iliad, g to N 8 
of courage, are a group of bullies and bravadoes: 
if it be nature, it is nature ſtripped of its hum. 
ities; and a mind muſt be;loſt.to \fecling a 
blinded by its partialities, to draw: pleaſure fron 
ſuch a contemplation. - Veiled in the abſcy- 
rity of a language but half underſtood, and fur- 
rounded by a cohort of ſonorous wards, and 
noble images, viewed through ſo reconciling : 
medium, the deſcriptions and characters of Ho- 
mer, in a great meaſure Joſe their natural eſſed, 
are carried to a diſtance that levels their obliqui- 
/ ties, or regarded behind a ſcreen that throws an 
advantageous ſhade upon their deformities. l 
may be remarked too, chat, in the peruſal of i 
ſtrange language, the mind inſenſibly drops a pot 
tion of its native habits and ſentiments, and in ſome 
degree accommodates itſelf to the ſpirit of thale 


new objects which are preſented before it: d 
e 8 when 
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when cuſtoms and manners, the moſt abhorrent 
com our nature and feelings are exhibited in all 
te familiarity of tranſlation in the dreſs of our 
fathers and brothers; when they ſet foot, as it 
were, on our very hearths and threſholds—ir is 
impoſſible we can make thoſe fame allowances; 
it is impoſſible, wick our preſent principles and 
kelings, to delight in ſuch a contemplation. It is, 
25 if a ſavage from Otaheite were to appear in the 
refs of an Engliſh gentleman, eating his raw 
meat, or drefling his food in a WY ſtone, 


The lateſt tranſlation of Homer exbibits a an at- 
tempt to render, in our language, the real ſpirit of 
the original, and to preſent a faithful tranſcript of 
is ſimplicity; it has certainly ſucceeded in de- 
parting much leſs than former endeavours, from 
the ſpirit of its model. To this ambition however, 
it has ſacrificed what is of the firſt importance to 
a writer, the power of attracting readers; and its 
general character is fo coarſe and rugged, as not 
to be redeemed by thoſe features of true poetry, 
by which it is here and there adorned. Very ops 
polite to this was the deſign and principle of M. 
Pope's tranſlation": he wrote for the Euglich 

15 reader, 
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reader, * a de that, to produce enter. 
tainment, was the firſt object of poetry, and that 
in this end he muſt neceſſarily fail, unleſs he con- 
ſulted the genius both of the language and the 
times. This is what Homer did before him; and 
had Homer written under his circumſtances; there 
is little doubt but that his immortal poem would 
have breathed a ſimilar elegance. The nature, 
N however, of our minds is ſuch, that we can enter- 
tain no principle with moderation; and Pope has 
carried a little further than was expedient, . that 
of accommodation to the taſte of the times. He 
| ſeems to have had che ſame ſtomach for Homer, 
as had the ſuperſtitious old ſlave, in the Sultan's ſes 
raglio, for the Alcoran, who devoured a verſicle 
every night, at going to bed, written on a, piece 
WR ta 0 vices Tt n 
il Ai Nie tall 
The Englidh erf wil a 1 from 
Pope's tranſlation no accurate acquaintance with 
the Iliad; but the ſcholar can never ceaſe io won. 
der at thoſe talents which have been able to com- 
| poſe any thing ſo different from it, and yet ſo like 
it: he can never ceaſe to wonder at that admi- 


nadie gr by which the ſlams ſtory is told, with lo 
different 


40 
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different a 3 and that mighty genius by 
which ſo. much of its ſublimity has been ſaved in 
the wreck of its ſimplicity. We have in this tranſ- 
lation an inexhauſtible ſtore of poetical language, 
and the richeſt treaſure of poetical combinations 
that any production affords, There is no inſtance - 
of ſo much elegance with ſo much energy, in 
the whole compaſs of Engliſh literature; and 
pcrhaps we are to date the higheſt poliſh of our 
|:nguage, from the e of this wonderful 


work. | 


There muſt neceſſarily be a ſtrong aſigity i in 
th: conſtitution of all t. uly Poetical minds; their 
chief difference is derived from the bias of educa- 
tion and the influence of external circumſtances. 
1 ſpeak here with reference to thoſe oY in 
poetry, who extend their ſovereignty to ages ; 
ſuch men as Homer and Virgil. 1 conceive bt 
Virgil might have written like Homer, had he 
written in barbarous times; and that the poliſh of 
the age would have decorated the genius of Ho- 
mer, had he compoſed his Iliad i in the court of 
Auguſtus. While the bewitching arrangement 
and the conf ummate choice of words inthe Æneid; 


44 In 
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while its inimitable variety of phraſe; and capti- 
vating harmony of rhythm, impoſes a trying taſk 
upon the tranflator—he is encouraged and ſupport- 
ed by the conſideration; that the affinity of cha- 
racter between the age in which tlie original was 
produced, and the tranſlation undertaken, muſt 
eminently contribute to reconcile the'{pirit of the 
former with the intereſts of the latter, and, by 
| blending truth with entertainment, and exactneſs 
with elegance, require none of thoſe mortifying 
ſacrifices by which a tranſlator, to attract readers, 
muſt expoſe himſelf to erities.—muſt die a mar- 
tyr to fidelity, or live a ſeandal to ſcholarſhip. 
With theſe advantages, Dryden is leſs excuſable 
for the faults of his Engliſh Virgil. Had he put 
his genius to the ſtretch, he might ſurely have 
maintained that conſtant magnificence that un- 
bending majeſty, which is the charadteriſtic of the ; 
Roman . _His irregularities, and his mean- 
neſſes merit a double reproach ; they are not only 
blemiſhes in themſelves, but are fins againſt that 
uniform dignity which runs through and diftin- 


35 guiſhe: t the whole of his mighty original. The 


beft manner of Dryden is al ays ſtately. and mag- 
nificent and there i is a bound and elaſticity in the 
| march 
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march of his verſes;whieh hadi it prevailed through - 
out his tranflation, would have very fucceſsfully 
repreſented the character of the original; but his 
conſtitutional careleſſneſs broke in upon this ſyſ— 
tem, and betrayed him into fuck” unpardonable 
negligences, that it ſeems as if he had deſigned to 
exhibit the two extremes vf good und bad trunſſa- 
tion, in the courſe of his volumes. The gentle. 
man, by whom the taſk. is at preſent undertaken, 
bas ſubmitted the five firſt bobs to my peruſal; 
and, as far as I can judge, if the reſt are in the ſame 
ſpirit, it will be the moſt complete tranſlation in 
the Engliſh language. He has adhered to the ſenſe 
of his author, with a remarkable ſcrupuloſity, to 
which, however, he has made no ſacrifice-of caſe 
or perſpicuity. If you read it wich an eye to the 
original, you are delighted with his pr eciion; if 
you read it for itſelf, you forget it is a tranſlation. 
It is a modern ſtructure built with Rowwn brick 
and Roman cement, and ſuch as gave ſuch unpe- 
riſhing ſtrength to theit ancient caſtles. I ſhall 
clo'e my Paper of to-day, with the ſtory of Or- 
pheus and Eurydice, which he has ſent me for a 
ſpecimen, begitming wa the 454% _—_ the 
Fourth W At 
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Now, wild in woe, the-miſcrable bard / 
Mourns his rapt bride ; ſhe, while along the ken, 
From Ariſtzus” hot purſuit ſhe fled, | 

In headlong haſte; ſaw not before her feet, 


A Hydra huge, berdath the tet klade, - l 


| | Guarding che banks 3 lay agtooto death devote ! 


Tas then the Dryad- Choir, her fiſter train, 
_ . Raiv'd piercing plaints, that loftieft mountains rang; 


In tears the Rhodopean-rocks diſſolv'd, + la 


And tall Pangeus wept, and (nurſe of Mars) _ 


Thrace, and 9 as 3 any . Hebrus? Ee 1 


Ji] He, Gothing ks ab lone, thee, eber lers, i 


* - 


- |; Unknowing how to melt at mortal pray rs. 


Thee, ſole along the ſolitary ſhore, 
Thee at advancing, thee at parting day, 
Sang to his hollow ſhell. Th' infernal jas 
Of Txnarus, and gates of Dis profound, | 
And foreſts that, with blackeſt terror gloom's, 

He pierc'd, and dar'd to face the ſhades of 2 

And the tremendous king, and ruthleſs ſouls, 


| But, at his ſtrain arous'd, came fliting fa! os 5 
Thin ſhadows from the bottomleſs abyſs 
Ol Erebus; and empty ſhades of men 1 

| Von bande Bam the light of upper day, 3 
In number countleſs as the birds that fly I > 


I myriads to the woods, and hide them ther, 


Driven from the mountain tops, by clofing eve, 7 
Or wint' ry ſhow'rs, Here matrons, buſbands, throng 
And ſpirits, now of life diſburthen'd, once 12 7 

Heroes magnanimous; unwedded maids, — l 
Aud boys, and youths, erſt on funereal piles 

Laid fore their parents eyes; whom circling bind 
Coeytusꝰ mire obſcene, and ſqualid reeds, 31 
And, with her ſluggard waye, th' abhorred lake, 
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And Styx, with fireams thrice three times circumfus d; 


Nor lefs the damned domes aftounded flood, 
And Death's Tartarean deeps z and Furies three, | 
With tangled locks of twiſting adders blue; 


— X ..<. 


And Cerberus, to filerice charm d, faſt held” © 


His yawning mouths threefold 3 and fudden bead at's 


Ixion's indefatigable wheel. 

And now, all perils with reverted ep 

Safe had he paſs'd, and, on the verge of light, 
Ranſom'd Eurydice was now arriv'd, 

Following behind, (ſuch law Proſerpine gave)— | 


When here infatüate frenzy ſudden feiz'd ma by | | | 


Th' unwary lover; pardonable, I deem, 


To pardon could the Gods infernal know. awed Rn 


He ſtood 3 and now, on the laſt bounds of days 
All memory loſt, alas !' and ſoul-ſubdued, 
On his Eurydice back turming—gaz d 
There loſt was all his toil, and there infring'd | 

The ungentle Tytam's law 1 Thrice ſounds were bead 
To bellow through Ayernus- fdodleſb pool.. 
Then ſhe :—And who me, miſerable me | EY 
And who, my Orpheus, thee, has thus undone > 


Ar 4 


What madneſs ſeiz d thy ſoul? See ! once again, = 


Where me the iron deſtinies recal, 

And death - like ſlumbers ſeize my ſwiming eyes! ; 
And now farewell ! By deepeſt night clos'd round, 
Far am I borne away; and firetch to thee © 


She ſaid; and ſudden melted from his view 
In flight diſpers'd, as ſmoke diſſolving blends 
Into thin air; no longer him difcerns © © 
Claſping the ſhades in vain, and eager fill © 

To ſpeak innumerable things; nor more 


Hell's boatman grants 17 — * . lake to TY 


My pow'leſs hands ! ah me! now thine no more ! 8 


79 | | 


| Whom callow in her neſt, th? 6bdurate cleun 


Could bend; but ice-bound aer. 
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His bride now wreſted) bend bis wandering way >- , Fe 
How ſhall he weep, what magic tones employ, 18. 
To mitigate the manes ? She the while, 9 1 
Chill'd by the hand of death, faits far day. 1 
While ſev'n fad months, in tedious order roll; d, 
(So fame records), beneath a ſky-clad rocky ß, 


Beſide forſaken Strymon's penfive ſream, [4.6e3 4 twill hed 
Ceaſeleſs he wept, his woes revolving ſad 
In gelid caverns, ſoothing tygers fierce, | 
And luring with his ſong, the lining oaks. + - ,, 
Under a poplar tree, thus Philomel ..  .. o! ara 
Moaning, bewails all loft, her tender young, 16463 499 
Obſerving, thence in ſecret drew; but the. | 
Sorrows all night, and, drooping on the boughy 
| Renews and fill renews her doleful firaing 
ant Ub wh php gies one 
From that fad hour, no joys of Venus hn, 
No Hymeneal rites his conſtant foul... 


And ſnowy Tanais, and Riphzan waſtes, - 18 hos 
To froſt for ever married, wild he roam'd % 
In ſolitude forlorn 3 lamenting ſlill >> of 2 Hel 
' Eurydice for ever, ever, loſt, _ Sy 
And Pluto's fruſtrate boon. The 8 * 
CTheir love deſpis' d), amid the rites divine, 
And Bac hanalian orgies of the nightt. 
Wide o'er the fields the lacerated youth + 
- Scatter'd. Not leſs &en then, when Hebrus' lam 
The head rude-torn from off the marble neck, 
Amidſt his eddying tide roll d buoyant nn ; 
E'en then, Eurydice l the voice itſelf 
. And torpid tongue, ah! fad Eurydice ! 
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Nor will he leave his ſkin, until he drains | 
n every pore, £ yo ques of his veins. Lots 
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Tai is 1 better proof of the difficalty that 
attends any ſpecies of compoſition, than the ſcarcity 
of ſucceſsful ſpecimens it affords, among a more 
than common multitude of trials!” It is hard to 
point out an indifputably good "tranflation in the 
language; whence it follows, "that no mind of 
ordinary mould is equal to the performance; und 
that, to accompliſtt for the taſk, ſotne certum qun- 
lities muſt conſpire, 'which do rarely operute in 
conjunction. Why men ſhould think humbüy uf 
an object, which great geniuſes have thouglut not 
unworthy to employ them, and on wich original 
talents have been tried in vaitu—which in the 
literary warfare, has“ proved toe ſtrong for dhe 
e 


1 
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mighty, and which, circumſcribed | as its limits 
may ſeem, has held out againſt thoſe conqueror 
by whom greater provinces. have been ſubdued, 
it is not ot eaſy to conceive, unleſs it ariſe from the 


e — de. 
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envy F inſpired © by failures in original attempts, 
which derive ſome conſolation from under- rating 
They are beſt anſwered, however, by a a0 
which contains in it ſomething » a little problema- 
tical : there neyer Was a capital tranſlator that 
was deſtitute of original powers, while many an 
original MW: is without the e of a 


dra "al Lata 41 2 0 73 þ BET?) 5041 99 ein 821 45 in 
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in enen nes Rem ule 


91 tranſlation were nothing More t than a yer- 
al exerciſe of the memory, and a | mechanical ac ac- 
commodation of one part to another; ; if the letter 
alone, and not the ſpirit, were concerned; if the 
ſoree of a man 8 mind exiſted ſeparately i in dhe 
words, and not in their combination; apd if the 
ſum of his meaning were always to be:produced 
from ihe ſame denominations; che tranſlatot might 
land in che middle, between the maker of an in- 
dex, aud che compiler of a vocabulary; but, if 
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the transfuſion of thoughts and images from one 
language into another; if, to repreſent, in all their 


vivacity, the pictures wrought i in another” 8 imagi- 


naticn, we muſt poſſeſs all the correſponding, o 


lours in our o.]ꝗn; if it be neceſſary to feel nicely, 
to deſcribe juſtly ; if we mult conceive fully, to 
copy faithfully ; then chere is a dignity in tranſlation 
above the reach of common men; a merit that 
belongs to it beyond what the original reflects; 
a merit peculiarly and eminently its OWN ; and 2 
mode of excellence not always within the graſp 
of original ability. . 


But what | is * circumſtance j in u which conliſt 
the ſuperior difficulty of tranſlation ; 2 difficulty 


which great wits and accompliſhed writers have 
rarely, if ever, ſurmounted ; and before which 


genius itſelf falls often” proſtrate, and avows its 
imbecility ? A greater felicity of invention, or 
power of imagination; a greater ill in com- 
bining, or force in colouring ; a greater expanſion 
of thought, -or. affluence of materials, it cannot 
require than works of original genius: to theſe 
belong whatever hold the higheſt place and cha- 


ſacter in the order of intellectual endowments; "Nl 


whatever 
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whatever is paramount and rtitledyt in the mind. 
In what then confiſts this peculiar difficulty of 
_ tranffation? Not in its concerns with the genus 
or the judgment ſeparately; not in its claims upon 
the intagldation, or its exerciſe of the memory; 
ur in that equal tribute it exacts from all the 
powers of the intellect, in that pole and equili- 
brium of the faculties it requires, which holds 
them all in reciprocal dependence; in its cal for 
genius, but genius voked to diſcretion; in its tall; 
for prudence, but prudence informed with vivadiy; 
in thar rigour of its demands, which requires an 


nne of qualities, that rarely conſpire, which | 


| requires ambition with moderate pretenſions, emu- 
lation without the with to ſurpals, 8, freedom tem- 


pered With referve, and e exerciſes to for- 
af T4068: -; : 
ORE | 9 


This ſpeculative diols of radii las 


Probe höſe defects in practice, which might 
have reafonably been expected. Ta, its earlier 
efforts, we behold a tameneſs and fervility which 

_ diſappoint vs of all the genius of the original; by 
its idolatrous adherence to forms and ſymbols, it 

oſt Beh of the true objects of its adoration—the 
ſpint 
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ſpirit and divinity itſelf, Of this EhraGier are the 
attempts of Ben Jonſon, Hobbs, Holliday; and . 
others. Then followed a crowd of floyenly tran- 
llators, whoſe pride ſeemed to conſiſt in familia 
ring their originals, by coarſe and ordinary ex- 
preſſions, content with a looſe diſplay of their 
meaning, without caring about the quality of the 
medium through which their ſenſe was conveyed. 
Such are the verfions of Echard and Eſtrange, 
whoſe productions may be ſtudied with advantage 
by thoſe whoſe buſineſs is with the vulgar com- 
binations of the language wich ſordid witiciſms 
and proverbial buffoonery. In the cohort of l- 
centious tranſlators who followed; and who may 
juſtly be ſaid to be above their Rey gel 
appears at their head, . 
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Franchiſed by nature, and N with hue 
grace of manner by which ſome men are privi- 
leged above rules, he felt that he could adventure 
in poetry beyond any other writer of his age. 
Unhappily he carried this habitual careleſſneſs i into 
the province of cranflation, where. it could not t but 
_ work conſiderable miſchief, and overthrow the 
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very principle and purpoſe of his labours; where 
it was a breach of literary truſt, and a violation of 
that faith to which he pledged himſelf by the un- 
dertaking. He complains, indeed, of che infuf- 
ficiency of our language, which was unable to 
ſupply what the original ex acted in the grace and 
ſplendour of diction 4 and repines at the diqhculty 
which grew upon him, of making new words 
and Phraſes, to nnn with the unwearied 
variety of his author's language : but this. plea, 
which is (doubtful as far as it goes, can never 
excuſe his violations of chat firſt and fundamental 
law. of his original, which enjoined an Is 
Mae pe maine of ſtyle. 


. a 1 
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5 do not kno * hw a man can een con · 
plain, with the Paradiſ e Loſt in his hands, of the 
want of ſtrength, or variety, or majeſty, in our 
langue We have words in abundance for high 
And 100 0 Scbaksds. for grave and mirchful topics: 
a "watdrobe furniſhed for every character, whether 
we act the prince or the mountebank, tlie Hero or 
the harlequin, | 'Yet, true as this obſetvation may 
be, of the language i in genetal, it is 4 misfor- 
tune inherent | in matte fink no 10 Linguage ean 
| Dl. Wonne ©. Beis irt tur Ae * furniſh, 
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furniſh, for every particular phraſe, a phraſe of 


correſponding dignity; for every particular word, 
a word of ſimilar energy. Some ſentences muſt 


unavoidably loſe a proportion of their value, for 


the want of adequate expreſſions; and the force 
of a paſſage muſt frequently be reduced by words 
ol inferior ſound. But where there is a prevailing 


character in the original, whateyer that character 


may be, ſuch is the verſatile capability of our lan- 


guage, that the Engliſh tranſlator is inexcuſable 


if he fail inthe ultimate reſemblance, and loſe ſight 
of the leading excellence, of his model. 


- l -, & 1 
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Languages are not al ways in uniſon, and their 


chords will not always afford correſponding effects 


of ſound; an irremediable defect attached to tranſ- 


lation, in reſpect to ſingle words, which no arts of 
combination can ſupply, and no ſubſequent com- 


penſations redeem. When the haraſſed army of 


the Greeks, under the conduct of Xenophon, after 


innumerable ſufferings and fatigues, had gained 
the heights of the Carduchan mountains, the ſea, 
ſuddenly burſting upon their view, gave them a 
proſpect of their homes, and, in a moment, filled 
their hearts with a thouſand tender hopes an 


5 recol- 
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recolleQtions ; they ſaw before them the ſive 
_ reward of all their tei; and already their fancies 
regaled them with the joyful congratu ulations/ of 
their wives, and the Hfping welcomes' of their 
children: fanatle! Haters ** broke involun- 
tarily from the lips of thoſe who were foremoſt, 
and the ſound ran increafing from the van of the 
army; preſently thoſe who were behind took itup, 
till at length it ſpread from battalion 'to' battalion, 
till it reached the ears of Nenophon, 'who was 
bringing up the rear of his troops. Now what 
fort of figure will the words, * the ſea I the fea !” 
make in place of „ danatle! banana !'” Not all 
the echoes of a thouſand hills, or the union of a 
million of voices, could give it an equal effect; 
and here we muſt confeſs, that there is no force of 
mind in the tranflator, which can CY for 
ene onthe tinge 04 3-158: Wl 
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ſounds which cannot be imitated, ſo have they 
man of knowledge and reſearch, equal to the un- 
dertaking, were to ſet himſelf the taſk of collecting 
. words 0 which are moſt 
15557 | |  untrauſſatable 
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untranllatadle into chers dhe adoption of fuch 
words, inſtead of the multiplication of our ſynony- 
mous terms, might be a real acgeſſion of literary 


wealth, and, by ſaving dhe neceſſity of cirgumlo- 


| cutions, would bring with it very material adyvan- 
tages in reſpect to brevity of phwaſe, and ſimplici 


of expreſſion. In the courſe of ſuch an enquiry, 


he would often fall upon very pleaſing diſeovexies 
of che ſtrong connexion between language and 
manners, and might diſcern, through this medium, 
many of the diſtinguiſhing ſegtures of ancient and 
modern times. Thus * ſentiment?” is worthof 
modern origin, and explains in a manner, by its 
Gate, an effect of the Gothic inſtiiutions of chi- 
valry. In the Latin word “ orhitas, for which 


we can find no correſponding term, We perœcive 


ſome intimation of the conſequence and immuni- 
ties which were gained among the Romans by a 
numerous progeny. The complexional ꝓeculiari- 


ties of the Engliſn have produced a vatigty of 


appropriate words, ſuch as . comfortable, u- 
„mour, and a hundred others ; of e 
lity args *appiaiibac: — 


4 in the French. J 437 
cnnuy, in renc ie 1 * d * 
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8 But it is not in ſingle ends ese one lan. 
guage bids defiance to another; they are as often 
4 irreconcileable in their combinations; and there 
are ſentiments i in every language which can nei. 
ther be literally nor virtually tranſlated. That 
accidental force which is communicated to words 
| by thoſe cireumſtances and incidents, thoſe trivial 
| _ - localities which leave their impreſſious on a lan- 
guage long after. they expire themſelves, impart 
alſo to certain phraſes, an untranſlatable quality, 
an eſſential inherent virtue which bales imitation, 
Thus, in ſome writers, who are moſt intimately 
_ acquainted with the ſecret reſources of their4an- 
_ guage, we obſerve a delicacy which will not bear 
removal, a vivacity which dies ih the handling,” 3 
_ charm which fades with expoſure. This is that 
 eurioſa felicitas by which Horace is diſtinguiſhed 
? above other writers, and which adheres to the 
language as a painting to its canvas. Who can 
expreſs, in other words, the “ ſtrenua inertia, 
the « facili ſaævitia, the « fimplex mupditiis,” and 
a hundred other phraſes of that moſt exquiſite poet? 
They are among the — once Ny _ 
never to be ſaid again. 5 


bo 
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It is flattering to our natures to find excuſes for 
human failures, and to lodge the blame rather 
with the inſtruments with which we work; than 
with ourſelves. | In the buſineſs of tranſlation, we 
are ſure that no perfection of intellect can remedy 
or ſupply the deficiencies of language; yet, in the 
ſpecimens which our country's literãture exhibits, 
we perceive a ſufficient ' number of errors, for 
which no reaſon dan be! given, but the falſe taſte, 
ignorance, or pride of tranſlators, It may be fairly 
attributed to one of theſe cauſes, when we ſee an 
author's meaning groſsly miſtaken, a new dreſs 
given to his ſentiments, or new ſentiments ſubſti- 
tuted in their place. Thus I loſe my patience, 
when I ſee what was meant metaphorically bythe 
author, interpreted literally by his tranſlator ; or a 
thought caſt into a metaphor, which was ſimply 

intended. This is only warrantable in caſes 
where one language cannot be accommodated to 
the ſpirit or idiom of another; but it is plain to be 
perceived, how often it ſprings: from a'pragmati- 
cal interference in the tranſlator; who'is ſo conti- 
nually led away by the a of ein "__ 
his original, = | 
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A yanity of this ſort ſcems 10 have ſtrongly 
been themind of the celebrated tranſlator f 
Cicero's and Pliny's Epiſtles, Who not ſeldom 
Aacrifices his original to an overſpun delicacy of 

phraſe, and is, in ſome. reſpects, too fine a-gentl. 
wan for a faithful: twanſlatox. Epiſtola enin 
non erubeſcit— Thus Tully, in his famous 
letter to Lucceius ; which his tranſlator has en- 
gliched, . For a letter ſpares, the confuſian of a 

„ bluſh.” Had he. rendered it literally, its feng 
and its brevity, might have, been preſerved in th 
tranſlation. He has too much of what the Greeks 
exxpreſs by the term oxg6us, a word whoſe force 
cannot be repreſented: by any ſingle word of Ji 
an e on Wi 
lib de vlich 2 wait en ; 
N ing more frequently betrays modern tranſlators, 
_ this aberration from the ſample! meaning und 
ſpirit of cheir authors, The cireumſtonces indeed, 
which ill ſecures to che ancients heir poetical 
pre- eminence, is that ſuperior vein of ſimplicity by 
which, in general, they are diſtinguiſhed. As che 
; _ dreſs of ſhepherdeſſes becomes ſome women helt, 
ſo ſome thoughts are beſt adorned in the plaineſt 
r : attire. 
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aire.) The modern tranſlator is for tricking out 
every thing in a meretricious ſplendour is for co- 
vering with a corroſive colmetic, the vivid bloom 


of nature, and for hiding her original -whiteneſs 
with a cold and lifeleſs enamel, 1 


43 445 
This difference of character —— ancient 
and modern compoſitions, is marked in nothing ſo 
ſtrongly as in the taſte for allegorical repreſenta- 
tions. The emblems of the moderns are diſtin- 
guiſhed by their complication and confuſion; thoſe ; 
of the ancients, by their ſimplicity and propriety; 
The ſame oppoſition of character runs through 
the whole range of metaphor and alluſion. The 
ancient deſigns with .two or three ſtrokes; the 
modern is always filling up and retouching: the 
one imagines you can never haye enough; the 
other is afraid of giving you too much. It was | 
a riſk more perilous than he thought, for an an- 
cient to have indulged his genius: his boldveſs i 1 
ſure to be outraged by his tranſlator; if 3 be 
witty, he is converted into a conjuror: all his con- 
ceits are wroughit up into conundrums; his native 
elegance is refined into coxcombry ; and, if his 
Vor, III. W 
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natural walk be ns we is N to t in 
the tranſlation. ” The Eh WO 


eint! e een 
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; Gn don'tknow whether I do not ſeem to my red. 
ders to fritter things into too curious diſtinctions; 
but I cannot help obſerving that there is a way of 
tranſlating a a paſſage, which though | at firſt view, it 
ſhall ſeem to run pretty cloſe with the original, 
| mall yet. W pores of the language not dif. 
cernible e except to nice obſervers and exerciſed 
organs, ſuffer, as it were, all the ſpirit to eſcape, 
and ſhall play the loling game ſo dex terouſſy, (if 
N this double metaphor can be excuſed me,) that the 
ſtake ſhall be loſt where ſucceſs ſeemed inevitable, 
N This lobng game ſome of us Moderns excel i in, 
'To illuſtrate my meaning let us take, for an ex- 
ample, the beautiful paſſage from the Medea of 
Euripides, where that princeſs thus gives vent to 
thoſe, agonizing feclings which muſt rend a mo- 
ther's heart ere ſhe can reſolve to murder, with 
her own hands, her infant babes. q | 
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This paſſage } in the hands of one of our legent 
tranſlators would run a great hazard of loſing its 
ſtrength chrough an affectation of grace and pu- 
rity, and perhaps night be thus tranſlated. , 14 


« Alas! asl why, my "ike, do you e ye upon - | 

« me? A 311 3%] Inu -£. a810 10 Ot 
« Why do you laugh for the laſt time 2 uw v3 Yorls 
« Alas ! alas] what 125 e= : take, for be. courage abandons 


* * 1 * 
& me. ' 


511 81 of 
A robuſter hand . delpiled publanimous 
graces, and dared be literal where the ſpirir was 


in the letter, would rranſlate the Fa word for 5 
word. 


22516 Ns i Genn do trot on 


« Alas! alas | Es 4 you look at me, my children, with theſe 


125 4. ales boot 
CS rern 

„Why do you laugh your 2 ** SF? | 

« Ah! Ah! what ſhall 1 de for my heart is gone? 2d 174, 
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Now though chere is ho o great ambition of 2 
gance in the firſt mode of tranſlating the paſſage, 
and the language is coarſe in compariſon of the 
uſual tenuity of modera verlief yet has it loſt 
the characteriſtic energy of the original Greek, 
where the very ſtrength and vigour of the ſenti- 
ment, coluiſts greatly in that ſeeming tautology 


and pleonaſm, which, in the firſt we Bos acts Is 
faſt: TOY rejected. 
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In ͤ the buſineſs of tranſlation, 3 


tempt more delicate and dangerous, than that of 


tampering with a thought, unfer a notion of im- 
proving its effect. It is not in che compaſs of auy 
general rules to define ſo dubious a right, or limit 
ſo precarious a liberty. Let it be exerciſed by 


| thoſe only, who, by long acquaintance with their 


author's manner, have learned with accuracy to 


| diſtinguiſh the colour of his thoughts, to embrace 
the true ſcope of his meaning, and to detect in his 


language the tacit operations of his mind. To 
force upon him a thought, of which he has given 


no ſort of intimation, is an offence without excuſe 


or palliation; and ſo much like treachery and 
falſchood, as to take a ſhade of immorality.—If 


this be a crime in tranſlation, Dryden muſt be con- 


ſidered as criminal in no common degree, unleſs it 
will be admitted in excuſe that, as often as he over- 
charges the ſenſe of his original i in one place, he 
curtails it in another. 


The aſt | tumbling-block to tranſlators, which 


1 have room left me to remark upon, is the wit 


and humour of their authors, There is nothing 


which wall bear ſo little to be loaded as genuine 
humour, 


'S a 
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humour, the texture of which. is generally fo fine, 
hat a breath will almoſt diſſolve it; yet here the 
wantonneſs of the tranſlator conſpicuouſly. breaks 
out ; and nothing is more rare, than a flower f 
this. kind that ſurvives the tranſplanting, One 
might wonder how any man, in whom. there was 
nothing congenial, ſhould venture upon the tranſ- 
lation of a comic” writer, if every hour did not 
ſerve to convince us that the point of humour is 
that, in which our ſelf-flattery leads us into groſſer 
miſtakes, than any faculty which belongs to our 
natu es. The ſources of humour lie ſo buried in 
the words, and its effect is ſo complex ional, and 
adheres ſo cloſely to the manner, that it cannot be 
ſeparated by rude hands, or nn by common 
acuteneſs. 


Beſides which, the jeſt of the humouriſt lies 
oiten in his earneſt, and his earneſt reciprocally in 
his jeſt ; a circumſtance which induces perpetual 
miſtakes in the tranſlator, who is for ever inter- 
preting ſeriouſly, what is jeſtingly meant in the 
original, and is ſhaking his ſides, when his author 
only ſmiles ſeverely. We may boaſt, however, 
of tranſlations, both of Lucian and of Plautus, two 
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of the moſt humorous writers of antiquity! Whith 


are highly creditable to tlie literatufe f chis ccf. 


cry; and u living author of ſors" WhBbl eä, 
has ſtie wn us, by a very ſpirited fpecimen hop 


well qualified he is to preferve;/ ina tranſlation, 


the irreſiſtidle humour of Ariſtophates- I do net 
recollect an inſtance in which the idea of an ori. 


ginal has been improved by à chaſter and happier 


turn; than one that occurs in a paſſage of Plautus's 
"Treaſure, tranſlated by Thornton. The paſſage 


to which allude, is in the ſourth ſbene of the 
ſecond act, the force of which, however, can only 
be underſtood by a peruſal of the context Hen 


4 fie oportet obſeri mores malos! The turn 


given to mores malbe, by tranſlating it «wild 


«6 oats, adds infinitely to the humour, without 


departing from the ſcope of the idea. 
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Manus mantom fricat. ; 
Cie nk that Warmth which hands impart;! 129976 - 
That, join'd, convey from heart to heart 8 
The glow which gratitude conceives, 
And pity, genuine pity, gives; 4 

The fire that's borrow'd from above, 

And only heaven-taught boſoms prove. 10 19 
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Is an age and in a country wherein the tones of 
cvery thing are ſtretched to their utmoit, and in 
which the thirſt of refinement has carried our. vir- 
tues to the very confines of vice, it is an uſeful ſer- 
vice to diſtinguiſh between the juſt meaſure and 
the exceſs, the pretended and the real, the ſolid and 
the ſuperficial. There is a period in the progreſt 
of ſociety, when virtues and vices ſeem to draw 
towards each other with a mutual approach; a pe- 
riod in which a certain delicacy of appetitej, and 
faſtidiouſaeſs of feeling, ſhapes our vicious indul- 
geaces to ſomething like a viriuous elegance, and 
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overſtrains our virtues to ſo unnatural a pitch, as 

to d:ſtroy their eſſicacy, and diſtort their appear- 

ance, The noble pre-eminence to Which 
; K 4 . country 
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catholic ſpirit of charity, which no enmities, no 
hoſtilities, no national difficulties can repreſs, 
ſhould, methinks, make us the more ſolicitous to 
preſerve this luſtre of character from. the tarniſh 
of oftentatious and hypocritical ſenſibility . 


| Nothing has a greater tendency to lower the 


[4 price of real virtues, than the progreſs of the'c imi- 


tations. When it is found that the boaſt ſucceeds as 


well as the practice, and that loud and loquacious 


feeling raiſes our eredit higher than the quiet te- 
nour of good actions, the imbecility of our minds 


is overcome by this union of eaſe and ſplendour, 


and we are content to take the hohour without its 
pains and ſacrifices. 


u iis tor 6f fome- inpolion/t6 Mall 
upon themſelves, while they think they ate 


only deceiving the world; and, by continnal 


proſeſons and boaſts of ſenſibility, the mind 
comes at laſt to believe them itſelf, erects to 
itſelf a ſecret ſhrine, and is the idol of its own con- 
templations. Even in the beſt conſtituted minds 


the ſmalleſt ſpeck of oftentation is a dangerous 
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plemilli; it Reals eit with ä ile enlarge- 
ment, till it ſtretches to che whole circumference, - 
and admits only a troubled and deeciving glare, 
while it ſhuts out the diſtin and definite” his toon 
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We are come to b times in which it is tie 
ceſſary almoſt to ſet as ſtrong a guard upon our 
virtues as upon our vices; ſince it is the tendency 
of great refinement to draw out the one to an ex- 
ceſs and extravagance that deſtroys its practicabi- 
lity, while it operates as a check to the other, and 
mitigates its violence. Beſides which, there is in 
the high poliſh of general manners, an effect, 
which in ſome meafure confounds the diſtinctions 
of virtue and vice, and, by giving an uniform uni- 
verſal brilliancy to our actions and deportment, 
requires a very Cloſe obſervation to diſtitiguilli' the 
lifferent ſhades and'colourings of characters. 


| But, beſides the diſtinctions between true and 

falſe ſenſibility, there is a very material difference 
in the nature of ſenſibility itſelf; There is a ſen⸗ 
ſibility which is bounded to our own intereſts and 
concerns; and there is a ſenſibilit7 which em- 
K 5 braces, 
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| braces, all that appertains to man—awhich-makes 


the cauſe of miſery its own, diſſolves with a 


ſtranger's woe, and drops tear for tear with the 


ſorrowful and broken-hearted. Again, we, may 
divide into two ſeparate Flaſſes, thoſe ſenſible 
hearts that feel unfeignedly for the woes of others, 


and intereſt themſelves tenderly in all that concerns 


5 the happineſs of their fellow-creatures; for there 
are who ſympathiſe with every tale of diſtreſs, 


who loye t to dwell on topics of ſorrow, and whoſe 
tears drop faſt oyer the bedof; affliction, but whoſe 
pity is only in ſpeculation, and who — but few 
ſacrifices for the woes they lameng;: and there are 
others again whoſe tears are few, or many, and 


whoſe apparent commiſeration is either much or 


little, but whoſe actions invariably. point to objects 
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of kindueſs andhumanity, and whoſe hands acgom- 
pany{ their. AA in every concern of * 


LAB AT FEEL 


latter —— enjoy . exclulenalis ale zul 


though fent claims! let them not be egnfounded 


with fraudulent pretenders, who rayidh the rewards 


without performing, the duties 3 or. with ſuch as 


feel only within the circle. of their. own intereſts 
and connexions, or ich thoſe barren ſentiments- 
liſts 


7 
y E F#5 _ 
138314 4 | 

- 
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liſts who love to refine upon ſorrows without re- 
lieving them; but let them ſtand i in t \eir due emi- 
nence above the common maſs of pity's advocates, 
and let their inheritance of praiſe be ſuch as right- 


fully belongs to the eldeſt children of humanity. 


£3 


5 


Aſter all however,! in our r eſtimation of human 
actions perhaps it were better not too curiouſly 
to examine into their origin and motives; we haye 
little elſe to do i in this world, but with oſtenſible 
proofs and reſults. . Whatever it is which keeps a, 
man in the obſeryance of his duty, or in the Prac- 
tice of benevolence, it is enough for us that the Pre- 
ſent purpoſes of humanity are anſwered; we ſhall 
account at a future tribunal for our ſecret, motives,- 
where all hearts will be laid open, and the depths 
of human counſels ſcrutiniſed and . expoſed. 
Among thoſe whoſe hands are always open to hu- 
man diſtreſſes, and whoſe actions ſeem to teſtify 
ſenſibility of ſoul, there are ſome, doubtleſs, whom 
the love of celebrity alone incites, "and in whoſe 
boſoms a tacit bargain accompanies every act 05 
generoſity, by which they beſpeak an equivalent 
of praiſe; others, by whoſe conducti it ſhould ſeems = 
that they conceive that they purchaſe a right fo fins | 


K 6 by 


1 
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by Lalla cheir bounties among the poor, or 

conſecrating their tears to ſuffering humanity; and 
ſome again, whoſe charities belong to no better 
motives than a mere mechanical impulſe, or 4 
certain bias towards imitation or an imbecil ho- 
mage to the faſhion of the day. It is fair, how- 
ever, to pronounce, that the charities of that man 
are not the fruits of his ſenſibilities, nor his public 
aſſiduities and liberalities the progeny of genuine 
feeling, when his wife deplores at home his indif- 
ference, his unkindneſs or his tyranny, or his 
children bear teſtimony to the narrowneſs of his 
heart, tha: has induced him to withhold thoſe op- 
portunities and inſtructions which were requiſite 
to open their minds to their better intereſts, 


As the buſineſs of life becomes arranged, claſſis 
fied, and ſyſtematiſed in the progreſs of national 


refinement, and as inventions and improvements 


puſh themſelves on all ſides, till every thing is re- 
duced to a ſcience, we may obſerve, that even the 
virtues themſelves are ſquared into rules, ſo that 
the practice of them may be learned by thoſe who 
have but little of the ſpirit or 2 of them 1 in 
their hearts. 

1 1 4 
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A gentleman becomes a natural philoſopher 
by purchafing- a cabinet, and adopting the cant 
of the London ſchools; a houſe filled with paint- 
ings, eſtabliſhes' a connoiſſeur; a man is made 
a gentleman at the Herald's office much ſooner 
than by the ordinary methods of education; 
and, not ſatisfied with manufacturing nobility of 
blood, we have contrivances for making men cha- 
ritable, humane, and tender · hearted, without re- 
quiring them to poſſeſs theſe qualities in their bo- 

ſoms: thus we have only to beſtow in a certain 
way, a certain ſum of money, and exerciſe our- 
ſelves in a certain mode of declamation, to be can- 
ſidered as profeſſors in the ſcience of humanity: - 
My projecting friend, with whoſe converſation I 
am ſeldom favoured, by reaſon of the multipheity 
of buſineſs he has always on his hands, paſſed a 
day with me a fortnight ago, and was prodigiouſ- 
ly truck with my idea of a ſchoolof ſenſibility, ac- 
commodated to the preſent ſtate of faſhionable 
feelings. He ſent me the next day, the following | 
advertiſement, intended for the public printa, in 
which ſome part of his plan is exhibited, -- 


« Grown 


Rep 


' E. Grown Ladies, and n Sanj wility 


e af © on Mathematical Principles. as 
- 166 The afretfiſcthobeetfit the” cnchurahevieir 
of the public, upon the-ſtrength-of his long and 
« laborious application to this moſt elegant of all 
arts, which he has reduced to a ſyſtem, that 
makes it eaſy tu the dulieſt capacity (The prin- 
4 oipal excellence of his plan conſiſts im its being 


C univerſally applicable, as it requires no parti- 


«cular conſtitution of the mind, or habits of liſe, 


to qualify a ſcholàr to arrive at all its advantages. 


As the advertiſer is well aware that different 
4 kinds of ſenſibility become different characters 
and ſtations in life, he will do his utmoſt to ac- 
6 commoedate all ranks and denominations, from 
t tlie eounteſs tothe common-councilman.”+Any 


| * lady who may have occaſion to faint during the 


Anpreſent hot weather, at any public place, may 
learn of him the moſt natural and eaſy mode of 
«accom pliſhing her purpoſe. He flatters himſelf 
« the can give equal ſatisfa d ion in his hy ſteric fits; 
and engages in the courſe anly of twenty leſſons, 
« to teach a delicate einbarraſſment, and gentle 
4 ſuffuſion, to the moſt unbending ſet of features, 


11 and the moſt rigid apathy of countenance. In 


. 6 the 
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« the different modes of weeping, he is ackyows 
6 ledged to be an uurivalled maſter, by thoſe who 
« have made trial of his abilities this way * 
« would engage te f draw | 
check.“ ; Inythe courſe of. 2 twelvemanth, he 
« pledges, himself to turn out of his academy ſuch 
« a tribe of ſniyellers, Whimperers, ſobbers, and 
« blubberers, at our, fugerals,, charity-ſermons, 
« hanging-bouts, and tragedies, asſhallraiſea very 
« ſentimental, uproax, through his Majeſty's three: 
« kingdoms, Y.qupg divines-may. be taught how 
« o cry at any, part of their ſermons, in ſuch a 
66 manner as to overcome the amen and church- ; 
„ wardens:z and the flourith; of the, white hand. 
« kerchicf is reduced. to. general rules. From 
«a gentle, dying-away, to an, agony, of ſorrow, 
« from, a burſt af, compaſſion to, a ſoft, mur- 
% mur, of ſympathy, the g advettiſer 11 is on 
+ ſummate in his art zd vhether it is at 
« Sterne's aſs, or che woesot Clementina; whether 
* at the ſlolution of a cock ſparro, or the death 
ot a huſband, whether his aſhſtance ig required 
“% by a hne lady, or a caxcaſe butcher, a mounte . 
bank or an undertaker; he ill: teach che moſt 
« becoming 


1s ru Looxen-ox: N*bg 
becoming modes of ſentbikty, and the moſt cha. 
* racteriſtic expreſſions of ſorrow, The younger 
part of his ſcholars will have their heads filled 
«6. «wel ſcraps from Sterne, and his imitators, and 
© ſuch books as the © Feelings of the Heart, and 
the Tears of Senfibility, will be conſidered as 
4 elaffics of the higheſt authority. The boys will 
«be tzught to afk for their bread and butter 
„ in a recitative, and return thanks for a holiday 
in the moſt intive and doſponding tones 
Thus muchat reſent for the notice ofhis ſcheme, 
* A- fuller explanation of his plan will be given 
« with-the propoſals, which he has it in contem- 
& plation to publiſh in a few weeks: However, in 
« the meantime, to prevent any ſuſpicion that his 
methods of diſcipline are harſh and painful, and 
« require an excruciating proceſs to produce their 
ends, the advertiſer aſſures his friends and the 
« public, that nothing beyond a common rod will 
« be uſed on the moſt indocile diſciples; and that 
gentle means will always be preferred, ſuch as | 
«. onions, muſtard; and the like, where theſe are 
« ſufßeient to exerciſe the ſcholars. Any hints 
« or communications will be received with the 
7 warmeſt 
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« warmeſt effuſions of "gratitude; and the moſt 
« exquiſite feelings of the ſoul, b7 
„PA UL: * „ nnn, 


] have been a Jelighted 0 wich an anecdote 
of Louis the Fourteenth, which exhibits a delicacy 
of feeling in that monarch, not common among 
the great and powerful. As he was one day ſitting 
in the midſt of ſome of his courtiers, he undertook 
to tell them a ſtory which ſhould make them all 


die with laughing. Notwithſtanding his promiſe, 
however, the concluſion was very inſipid and pro- 


duced only a forced ſmile on the countenances oi 


his hearers. As ſoon as he had finiſhed ſpeaking, 


the Prince d' Armagnac happened to leave the 
room: whereupon Louis reſumed his ſtory, with 


informing thoſe who were preſent, that he had re- 
collected in the middle of it, that, in the hu- 
mour on which it turned, there was ſomerhing | 
which might give pain to the nobleman that bad | 
juſt left the company ; but that, now he was ab- 
ſent, he wonld try again. His ſtory, which was 


exceedingly ns had its full — N 3 


auditors, 


Senſi- 


- —__— 
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Senſibility branches out into as many relations; 
as the ſcriptural ſenſe of charity, and touches as 
many points of human character and conduct. 
Where I diſcern only a partial exerciſe of it, I can- 
not think that it can have any real exiſtenee inthe 
mind and ſuch as can weep at a tragedy, without 
folicitude or ſorrow for. the actua ldiſtteſſes of life, 
or choſe who, white they are ſounding an alms- 
houſe, can feel pleaſure in mortifying honeſt pride, 
or exciting a bluſh on the check of modeſty, may 
be well enough as active citizens, but, in my mind, 
are among the loweſt order of hypocrites, conſi- 
dered as n mine and as nn of ſocial 
_ H baits) boiciortios o an 


4 tun tete Tay! 2854 8 

x hold it neceſſary to offer no apology to to my 
readers for the introduction, of the two following 
little poems. The one, by Aron the 
falſe, the other, by exhibiting the true ſenſibility, 
are | both of them, promotiye of the purpoſes of to- 
day's Eſſay, and have in themſelves the richeſt 
claims poſſible to the patronage. of every ſeeling 
heart. Why need L mention, that the author is 
a female, ſince ſhe ſtands neither in need of 
4 x counely 
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courteſy from the, cxitic, nor af par Balke from 10 


public? (ent by A tb deb U A 


Nn ne 0 
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Oh; ſacred:ſource ore bel Ww) * 
Thou friend af fe; thei hurſe of W§ƷẽJõ;; 
Rich eſſence of the high-wrought ſoul ! 5 \ | 
Bleſs'd ſparlæ that anirmat*X the wW¹mdle ! 
That bid'ſt th* enlightenꝰd thought m_— 
That lend' to genius all its fire it 
Thy gifts ennoble and refine pg)? 00 nt 
Aye! all the LIE of LIFE is Ut mr 
Shall then conſpicuons Sorrow pour 488 
From willing cyes her ready ſhow'r, © 1 
At mitnic woes by faſhion dreſs d;, 
Becauſe diſtreſs becomes her nne 1 * 
And the ſoft heroine appears # ei 
«© Mot amiable, hen dreſo d 3 kl] 
Within ſo cold; ſoivainta heart, 7 
Thy angel form car Pe GI Fag! 
Nor dwell & thou in th! eternal quote © * 
Of hackney'd phraſes eonm d by rote \ 
Or whining ſentimental chat, 
How Sterne ſaid this,” Eliza hat. 
Yorick ! indignant I behöele·d 1 
Such ſpendthrifts of thy genuine gold * 5T 
To ſee Le Fevre's hallow'd tear wt] 
To vulgar eyes expos d and bate "© | 
And every rhyming ſchool-girl's verſe 
Thy poor Maria's wbes'tthearſe;z- + + + 
And, panting for a fond renow, 
Call thy 4 recording angel“ down 2 
Sick is my wearied ſoul to fem 
Such proofs of ſenſibility zj of 


—— — — = 


. 
8 —_ 


_ deeper dye, the-dreſs of woe! 
range through pallid Mig'ry's th \ 


2 webdev ln n, 


1 e Age dy grief fubdu'd, 
filtering necants ext fan Bs POS 
Tine Gps yg 
ſoxrows thou haſt part :; 
Theſe ſcenes full ſurely will teveal, 1 a l . 
If thou bag hary'd what wreighes fork? | - 


If, ehen eſcape, the iealing-lighy 1," - + 12 


If, more than all, thou weepꝰſt to know 
So ſcant thy lot of wealth below, Te. 


But lietls.more than-tears-tbſpare'y z 8 


Yet, unrefi king, lil vou fre 
That LITT m Mons that bids { 1. 
Deny ſt thylelFone joy, to id 52 p 


And all the while- unheard 
— * x 


If thy benevolence be known Tee 2 
8 why 


ute thy. juſt appealʒñ 
es, haſt learn'd, what, wretehes 0 | 


Yes | yes! will voices 
from on high, 
Of fainted ſufferers, ſeem. to ery· 


Yes ! i ws I; 


renn *. 
when my naked limbs ens geld, jo 
| "Ow © At 


When I was hungry, poor and ald, 


re tas, who debe to R. a 


You 
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Lou rais'd me from the bed of wor, fd a 
You 15d dr qane as inner ewes . N 
You did my naked body hide, 96S . 
Gave me 1 | 
The needful long - untaſted meal— 


Yes! thou but kad what wreechs cl 
nee SA 1 I 


bee „eee 


WRITTEN AT. THE 88 or 4 * 
INFANT. 


—_ 


Ah, dear one! while thy ſuffering 2 Iſee ; | 
So pale, extended on thy bed df pain, 12 25 1 
What a ſad tale thy dumb grief tells my heart! _ 
Yet ſure 'twere kind to let thee thus depart, | 
Nor call thee to this cheating life again. 


For ſhould'ſt thou live, feet cherub ! who can ten 
What woes, what vice, may future years impart ? 
And what could I, to ſoothe thy miſery, - 
But cling around thy neck, and weep with thee, 
And, weeping, load "afreſh thy breaking heart! 
See cold negle@ repreſs each rifing thought, © 
Or ſee thy youth's firit;hopes meet ſwiſt decay z | 


The roſes on thy migd- illumin'd face | 
Wither'd, and every ſoul-enchanting grace, 


Thrown, like « weeds a worthleſs weed, away ,. 
Or cruſh'd by 'Poverty's indurate hand; © © de. A 
Or Labour's ruder graſp; thy riſing powers; 1 
Or worſe, ſome ſworn ſeducer ſtain thy mind. 
Whilf thou, to thine own killing thoughts reſign'd, 
Weep'ft out the remnant of thy wretched hours! 


Oh, better, better far to ſee thee dead! 
Nay better could I beat to ſee thee die; 


r 7 oO oY NP bo 4 er ODA as 


Could 


14 | | R es ent ( \ we 
F . Could W eb take tec? in | thets trembling ae, oy ; 
And offer up to heaven thy infant chm, 
Than ſee thee K 77 | by ead each inſulting eel | 0 


Thou, God of e and love, 
To wham, at Mis'ry's midnight hour, 3 ws 
A. V ho ſee'ſt that quiv'ring cheek, who ſee' theſe tears, 
8 Theſe reſtleſs thoughts, theſe agonizing fears, 
21% WhatSer ho vil fl wnargu'd'1 obey ?: 
{1 


> * 4,4 | MEAS] 
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Twas res tibi habe, Amor : mii amicus ne frarntiam, PLavT Trin. 
Love, I have nothing to do e en never a "friend 


to me. * 1 3) n 


: * 

1 K 6 
1 * 7 

% 


My Wk may 3 R bm Fa ſubjeA 
of Love finds its way into the thoughts of ſuch a 
poor little piece of anatomy as myſelf. It is a 

certain, though ſingular truth, that our family, as 
far back As we can, trace our. lineage, n notwith- 
ſtanding our hereditary compoſure, have had locked 
up in their veins a portion of this ſubtle: poiſon, 
1 which has never failed to manifeſt ſelf with more 
or lels firengrh, 1 in every generation, and Rill i in- 
habits the weak little frame with which Lam 


ed In me, however, age and the natural 
| . 
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coldne's of my conſtitution have overcome its 
ordinary effects; and I am only put in mind of 
its exiſtence by a certain involuntary intereſt 
which I feel in all that concerns this noble paſſioli, 
in every tale of tender ſufferings, and every in- 
ſtance wherein true hearts are united. This here-- 
ditary particle in the conſtitution of the OL πτ. 
ERANCHES, has ſometimes lain quiet for a general. 
tion, and then again it hag broken out with ru 
doubled effect: but I gather from our family r 
cords, that it has thewn'itſelf under very diſferent 
aſpects, according to the * nf bee 
which it t has e . gin „aer 
| 9812 LT en i 

What . of my webs opinions 
onthis ſubject, are eminently foberand ſentimentals 
and in conſonance with his love of general rules, 
and his ſpirit. of legiſlation, he has leſt us a wer 
ample code of amorous inſtitutes; adapted to all 
ages and all conditions. 1 remember, when I Was 
full five and thirty (before which age, by the 
laws of our family, we are not allowed to aſſume 
the taga virilis), my ,mother put into my hanès 
this myſterious Manual, ſaying, «© There, Sim, 
« this will make a-man of you: depart not, while 
you 


g 
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<« you; "I from the with: it contains-and 

when you ſhall, at a diſcreet age, bethink your- 
< ſelf of matrimony, lay it by, as a ſacred gift to 

de handed down. to your children? s children.” 


An the perſon of Mr, 1 . 
who is conſidered as the wittieſt of our patriarchs, 
this hereditary ſentiment diſcovered, itſelf in the 
Atolleſt concerts imaginable, It was one of his 
whims to contrive what he called his amorous 
pudding into which he threw ſuch a collection of 
ingredients, as, by a proper fermentation in the | 
ſtomach, might ſend up thoſe melancholic fumes 
into the brain, which engender ſoft ideas and 
images, and diſpoſe the whole ſyſtem to love. My 
comical progenitor having a pretty turn to poetry. 
put his receipt for his diſſi into verſe, a part of 
which, (for che whole is very long, and includes 
a liſt of ingredients that would require e 
ne 1 thall here inſert, 


70 Kouad about ** padling moves 
| You that wiſh to live and 1084s 93-1 
And the magic fuel throw, 4134 
Au chat to love does ſacred grow; 
Firſt a lock of Lydia's hair, 
But not that one that floats in ar, 


7 That which in her boſom lie, 0 1 nie, 

| Ruthleſs ſeize the wanton prize 3, | 
Seize it; &er It yet has ſeen | 

- Suttimers mote than bare fifteen. - | 
Trouble, trouble, dender trouble, 
Fire burn, and cauldron bubble. = 
The tear from night's blue arch that drops, £5 8 
Till in the Hoſſom's bell it top; „ON eee 
Tip of Philomela's tongue, 
Chaunting o'er her callow young; 
Plume pluck'd from a ſparrows fide, 5 + 
As it quiverdby his brideg | © ; 1455937 10 3k 
Farina froma paſſion flower; 5 
That hath not felt the zephyr's pow'r; n 
Pend'lous drops, in mornint grey, 10 os Dig ein 
The baliny quinteſſence of days; LOAF. I. 3324s, 


— 


Then a tear from Cloe's eyes 1 ' = 
That een e . n 
Finger of thre gatiding vine, eig ol 89 


That with gdtadoer unh Meri Nine £45 565 
| Snow. drop nurs d in Aprit's lar 
Throw into the potent pap z 5 . | 
Flower of Nigella greas, © IT Oo 
stooying tu his dwarfiſh-tnate 3); 11 11D 10 
Sprig of weodbine, ivy ſhoot 3 _ | 
Mimoſa's leaf throw in to bootz | N 
| Nodding cups of eowllip fect, geen 1} 
All caſt, into the;chartned troat. 
Trouble, trouble, tender trouble, ORE 3, 
Fit Pads er a, l 


In thoſe an . 3 an in- 
vention of this ſort gained an eaſy belief, which 


Vol. III. L. Was 


rr <i> DO Ee an — 2 — 
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was moreover” affiſted by the en of amour 


which the genius of chivalry inſpired. Mr. Iſaac, 
who was ſomewhat of a beau, a Knight, and a con- 
juror, and who had-almoſt a faich in the magical 
potency of herbs, perſuaded himſelf and half the 


Court into a high ue of the an. . 
pudding. 


R 44 41 


If our Weben are to be believed} Queen Eli. 
AZabeth invited Lord Eſſex to breakfaſt upon one of 
_ theſe puddings, of my, anceſtor? s making; the firſt 
effects of which ſo: much reſembled the cholic, 
chat it was always a nice point to diſtinguiſh be- 
| tween love and ſimple indigeſtion. As this was 

the firſt reknement upon the ancient plum - pudding 
and gave the firſt ſtimuulus to our enquiries into 
thoſe innumerable modifications. of Which this | 

ſtamling diſh is renn I- conceive that the , 
world, is more ſubſtantially indebted to my family 
than it imagines: The ancient myſtical pudding 
is repreſented at preſent by the Wedding- cake 


and the property aſcribed to it, When cold, of 


ſettling love, is a diſcovery that has ſince branched 
out from the great original invention) of my * 


5 NF 
2 4188 een i. ente 
| | F. BORE l 1h 
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This conſtitutional bias towards love dd mot 


fail of manifeſting itſelf in my mother's father, : 
together with a ſtrong analogous propenſity to- 


wards pudding; and a8 à diſorder in theiviſcera 


carried him off at the age of ninety- ſeven, my mo- 


cher and the faculty are ſtill at iſſue about the 


appointment in love, the other to a conſtipation of 


cauſe of his death the one attributing it to dif- = 


the bowels. The family<mark is not yet worn” 


out of my mother: I found her, the other: day, 
in the middle of Solomon's Song; and a variety of 
od ballads, which have faſtened upon her memory, 
and from time to time break involuntarily from 


ber lips, betray ſymptoms of a yet unſubdded te: 


lh of theſe amiable fancies. She called me to 


her, about a week ago, as he was reading in our 
little arbour the Memoirs of Lord Herbert of 
Cherbury ; and aſſured me very gravely, that 


ſhe had thoroughly: reſolved againſt a ſecond ar- 
riage—and that not ſo much from any averſiom to 


the ſtate, as from her diſlike to the manner in 


which our young cavaliers conducted the buſineſs 
of love in the preſent day, when ſhe compared it 


with the diſintereſted ardour and generous*enthu- 


ſaſm of our gallant ſorefathers. 
I loaſſure 


- 


Its aperture, ſo the ſentiment of which L have been 


every concern of my ſellow- creatures where love | 
has a place. Thus my ſoul is kept comtinoally 


15 r 


* 


brilliancy of tongue, acts in my boſom with a 


| ſyſtem of life, than its counteraction 40 the na- 
ee 1 8 Ap f tural 


* 


8 
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l affure my readers I am not behitd-the welt of 
my family in this warmch of ſentimen, though | 
confeſs that my turn is rather to ſpeculate upon 
the paſſion of love, and watch its effeQs! onthe 
boſoms of my fair country women, than to take 
an active part in the ſcene of its operations. As 
a fountain plays the ſtronger the more confined 


ſpeaking, having nothing to play it off in my 
exteriour, no grace of carriage, and but Hitde ani. 
mation of feature, no magic of -petſuaſionj! ot 
ſecrets of utterance, no ſeductions of manner, or 


collected force, and inſpires it with an energy 
of feeling and activity of intereſt, that extends to 


awake by an unwearied ſolicitude for the ſorroms 
and ſufferings of this nobleſt of the paſſions; anl 
1 am ever lamenting that there is ſo much in 
the nnn to croſs its — 


I bere is ſurely nothing more deplorable in the 


. * 


* 
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* tural movements of this exalted paſſion; and it is, 
methinks, the greateſt of all fatires upon our 
ſchemes and contrivance for happineſs, to reflect, 
hat it is their tendency: to traverſe: and exchide = 
toe boons of nature n nnn oo 


fances of ſlavery and depreſſion which effectu- 


ally diſappoint all its grandeſt purpoſes, and leave 


it little more than a name to decorate a fiction, or 


to cover a deſign. In contemplating the gradual 


nature, is attached whatever is great and honour» 
able in man, we cannot regard without ſiame the 


ſyſtem under which it is trampled, and repina at 


the triumphs of thoſe treacherous paſſions hien 
engage us to conſpire againſt our on felicity. 


_ lnitead of that delight to which it naturally leads 


we ſee nothing in the preſent operations of love 
but a perpetual warfare, an inceſſant ſtruggle after; 
that freedom for which heaven deſigned it. And. 


inſtead of forming a part of the ſyſtem of liſe, ſo, 


widely has the. preſent ſcheme departed. from its 


principle, that wherever it appears, it beggars the 


| "OE FS 
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hopes of riſing fortunes, and divers hes; road 
e * advan cement. 


ein 32.23% dat 


3 Pn it was the effect of 00 to 
prompt the ſpirĩts to activity, and to challenge all 
the vigour of che mind; to inſpire ſelicity into all 
| our undertakings, and to animate the buſineſs of 
hife. The arrangements of ſociety were not then 
in hoſtility with this generous paſſion: to enſure 
ſucceſs, we had only to prove ourſelves 'worthy— 
and perſonal ſuperiority, tlie diſtinctions of man- 
hood, and the gifts of heaven, were the only claims 
that beauty would acknowledge. But how' is the 
complexion. of things altered * vain has nature 
diſtinguiſhed her favourites by her coſtlieſt endow - 
ments; in vain has ſhe beſtowed her orders of 
merit, her titles of nobility: ſhe gives nothing 
chat is negociable on the Exchange, where che 
| Commerce of Love is at preſent tranſacted her 
| funds ſupply no intereſt that is marketable, no 
dividend that can be transferred. Shame'on'the 
pedlar ſyſtem of life ! her hand-writing has leſs 
credit than that of a jobbing Jew: and her pro- 
miſſory notes, whatever their amount, _ writ- 
nge 12; 4 WE ten 


G Guide 
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ten n are of leſs value than a Liver- 
95 penny. 2 4ST CHI; 8 ; 110 by, 


„ Get au tid i BITE einde 


In former days, 2 true and virtuous love was 


a ſource of di gnity and confidence, and proweſs 


and magnanimity; it lent intelligence to the 
ſumple, and grace to the ruſtic; it was the orna- 
ment of youth, and the attribute of a gentleman; 
no man feared to avow it, or dared to deſpiſe it 
the eyes that confeſſed it wens the brighter for it, 
and it bloomed on the lips and on the cheeks; 
but that was when the difpoſitions of life made it 
paramount over the on NEO and e it 
in its juſt elevations: he's ban te oe 
| A857 e406 403 chat ee 
Alas! what a reverſe has ſucceeded | Is Pam 
philus in love, and is he fortuneleſs? Adieu the 
confidence of his carriage, and comelineſs of His 


looks Adieu the manlineſs of his mind, and 
vigour of his underſtanding ! Loft is his activity, 
and loſt are his hopes; defoliated is his mind in 

the very ſpring of its advancement, and'the pro- 


miſes of his intelle& are cankered in the bloſſom. 
A gradual dereliction of his powers ſinks him 


lower and lower in the ſcale of ſociety ; every one 


Li. 4- 5 remarks 


. 
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remarks the change, and Envy is gratified wich 
contemplating his fall; till at length even Envy 
loſes ſight of him, and Pamphilus i is heard of no 
more. This is the fate of che genuine paſſion 
without portion. I have nothing to do with that 
mockery of it which ſubſiſts at preſent it is a 
Om for — and for calculators... 
i ett e ee eee ee ee 


F . in en 
| Rage in each thought, by reſtleſs muſing N 
Chill the warm cheek, and blaſt the bloom of.” 
Neglected fortune flies, and ſliding ſwiſt, 
Prone into ruin fall his ſcorn'd affairs. 1 
Tis nought but gloom around: the darken'd fun. 
Loſes his light; the roſy-bofom'd' Spring 
To weeping Fancy pines z and yon bright arch, 
Contracted, bends into a duſky vault.” 


* am an ancient man, e lg 
principle ʒ not illuminated by the lights of the new 
philoſophy in morality or metaphyſies; and tena- 
_cious of the maxims of my. forefathers ; and yet [ 
F. freely, declare myſelf to regard with more favour- 
able eyes a clandeſtine amour, nay che groſſeſt 
proſtitution by which the temple; of the Holy 
Ghoſt can be defiled, than the baſis on Which 
modern marriages are founded in which ſome. of 

; | | | my 
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ny country women ſelt ihemſelues, not for a tran- 
ſtory. bliſs, not for. the, fleeting raptures of the; 
moment, but for the whole of human life, for he 

whole of that liſe on which heaven depends; and 
in a manner ſtipulate to pollute. that life, wich. on 
lengthened ſeries of perjury and legal proſtitution, 
one continued courſe: of ſangtined. abomination, 
for the ſake of a paltry. eminence, and a, ſpurious. 
grandeur. I look upon it as one of the, unhappieſt 
conſequences. that flow. from il ſorted matches. 
or thoſe in which. the true paſſion has no lac 
that they induce a conſtant hahit of  feigningy 
where any ſenſe of decency prevails, and perpe- 
tuate a lie through. a courſe of years... The heit 
feeliags and the ſtrongeſt principles are notable 
contend againſt ſuch a ſtreſs of circumſtancesg 
neceſſarily then, ſuch feelings and ſuch principles 
as thoſe women muſk have, who can mary withis 
out love, muſt be without much conteſt overborne; 
| Rn 1! 1 
Clarina was married to the maſk aſfectionate of 
huſbands; and, as it appeared to the world, the lows 
which the felt in return had never been equalled im 
any tale or romance. Four months had nat elapſed 
luce their marriage, before the huſhand fl dans 


L 5 gerouſſy 


s ra Wenk Ne 


| gerouſly ill; yet the poor Clariua was 'the'obje@ 
of che greateſt compaſſion. It wasjudged impor. 
fible for her to ſurvive him; and ſo unbounded was 
her affliction, that no one thoughtſhe could le to 
cloſe even che eyes of her dying huſband. 0 
Death! Death l' ſhe cried; as ſhe leaned werp- 
ing over his emaciated body, O Death! if you 
axe not altogether a ſtranger to pity, "make me 
«, your prey inſtead of my dear huſband. Death 
heard, and prefenting himſelf at the door; demanded 
WIio called? The gentleman who lies in that 


* was, replied Cana. 


1 ſhall conclude is Naber with racks on 
the other fide, that the ladies may not quarrel with 
my ſeverity, or ſuppoſe that it is a pleaſure to me 
to heap cenſures on that ſex to which life i IS 1 in- 
e * its ſincereſt A”! TIM 


In me year 1594, a young Norman Gentleman 
| entered at the univerſity of Angers! to ſtudy the 
civil law. Rente Corbeau was the daughter of a 
 tradeſman in the ſame town. She was young, pru- 
dent, and handſome, and poſſeſſed an extraordinary 
HT 108] = liant 
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liant qualities Were tarniſhed by a walt, of which 


philoſophers make but litle account; but wich, in 


the eyes of the world was deemed unpatdonable— | 
| Rence Corbeau was poor; The young ſtuſſent uo 5 
ſooner beheld this amiable lady, chan he became 
enamoured, and had the good fortune to inſpire her 
with an equal paſſion. So rapid was the progreſs 
of their mutual flame, that in a few weeks he made 
her an offer of marriage, and in the tranſports of 
his affection, gave her a promiſe in his hand- 
writing. It was too in one of theſe" tranſporting 
intervals that the poor young lady forgot her pru- 
dence : ſo mighty and ſudden is the ſuccels of love 
in overthrowing that ſtructure of modeſty, which 
whole years of admonition n Ve" any 
been mom in ame . 
The effects of this amour en not long 1 
concealed; and the unhappy girl was obliged to 
tell the ſad tale to her mother, who diſcloſed it to 
her father. It was now'paſt the ſeaſon fot te- 
proaches ; all that was left them, was to lay their 
heads together to diſcover the beſt remedy which 
the caſe admitted; After a reaſonable conf ultation, 
it was agreed that the parents ſhould feign a deſign 
of going into the country that ſame evening, while 

. the 
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the daughter on this pretext, was to give an inter. 
view to hex lover at their own houſe, ſo that thus 
they might be ſurpriſed together. The contrivance 
ſucceeded entirely, the loxer was ſurpriſed, and, in 
che firſtemations of his fear, confeſſed himfelfready 
to enter into any engagement that would be deems 
ed moſt, ſatisfactory. Not to loſe this opportu-' 
nity, they preſſed him upon his word, and forced 
him to fign a contract of marriage. This buſinek 
was ſcarcely tranſacted in a regular form. by a 
Notary, before the young gentleman felt his paſ- 
ſion unnaccountably chilled, and a ſenſe of com- 
pulſion gave the engagement into which he 
had entered the colour of an odious obligation. 
He quitted lis miſtreſs in two or three days after 
this tranſaction with very little ceremony, anal re- 
paired to his father to whom he related his ſtory 
from beginning to end. This father was, ag ſa- 
thers often are, a ſtranger to the true intereſts of 
his child, and determined againſt any match fur his 
| ſon that was not brilliant in point of fortune and 
connexion. In this difficulty, the only means of 
eſcaping, was by entering immediately into holy 

orders; a propoſition, to which the, fan. vc 


18 
W 
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Renee Corbeau received the intelligence of this 
cruel tranſaction with ſuch. grief and indignation 
25 was natural in her ſituation. Her parents de- 
termined to avenge, her infamy, and entered inio a 
| proſecution of the1perjured. ſeducer. The affair 


was referred to Commiſſiouers fromm the Parliament 
of Paris, of which Monſ. de Villeray was Preſi- 


dent. Here the whole proceeding being traced 
and laid open, its iniquity appeared ſo flagrant in 
the eyes of the Judges, that the culprit Was con 
demned to loſe his head, unleſs he chaſe to fulk 


his engagement; and as this was rendered impoſ- 
fible by his entrance into holy. orders, it was dg- 
creed that the ſentence of decapitation ſhould be 
executed. He had only a ſhort time given him i, 
to prepare himſelf, with the aid; of | bis confeſſox, 
for his e Ten gon M 


e abs”; Rense Sa | 
was cruellytorn,. when; ſhe. conſidered-what a la- 
mentable end hex, exceſſive love was on the.point 
of bringing, upon its object. , She, was unable to 
ſupport this idea: and, in a diſtracted ſtate of ming, 
ruſhed into the hall where the Judges were, yet a- 

1407 | 6590 © 219 giuey ſpired, 


A 
| ſpirech ſhe'thus addreſſed them Gentlemen, I 
come to preſent before you a lover, the moſt 


«<aMMied;"Tif cosdenmtng to death that dear 


| N 1 
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v retched that the cruelties of fortune have ever 


« perſon, you pronounte the! ſame ſeritente upon 
1 upon me whom you have judged more un- 


| than culpable. Nay, the very infamy 


of his death will rebound to me; andT ſhall die, 
7 tes 48 „ as s Thave lived. 1550 Have 


100 ved; but in doing it you have doubled my 
0 trace, and have made me an object of deteſta- 
« tion to the world. How can you reconcile fuch 


1 « E1 conduct with the juſtice you profeſs? You 


«were men WER were judges, 'and have 


«© ſome'of you felt hat lovers feel: yes, you have 


« felt enough to paint to your imaginations the 
« torment which one thatſo dearly loves mult feel, 
« when the can reproach herſelf wich being the 

ent of death,” of a miſerable denim, to che ob 
1 _— bf her Paſſion.” Tell mee are men, 
And fympathiſe Uke men, is there ii che come 


5 ek; your decrees a puniſhment 6qukl't to this ter- 


„ tible idea? To condettin mie tö ne Teaffold, 


init" be a bleffing in compariſon. 1 im 


4 now going, _ to mY your Eyes. ] 
| + 66 have 
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have hitherto concealed my crime, that your 
deciſion might be favourable to me: hut, urged 
40 by remorſe, I can no longer diſſemble my guilt. 
« It was I that loved the firſt I communicated 
« the flame Which was conſuming me was the 
ſeducer I was the inſtrument of my own 
« diſnonour. Spare an innocent perſon—ſpare 
« my love; and let your puniſhments fall upon 
« the real offender. He hay indeed engaged in 
« holy orders, to avoid the neceſſity of fulfilling 
his contract. But this is not his on action: 
& it is the action of a barbarous father, whom he 
« had no power to reſiſt. Is it right in you, 'who 
« are fathers, to poſtpone the duties of a child, tio 
« the duties of a lover ? But how can you, retrat , 
you firſt decree? You condemned my lover 
to death, unleſs he performed his promiſe to me: 
« and then, by your ſecond award, you precluded 
that option which your firſt; had allowed. 
« You permit him a mockery of choice, and hen 
« chooſe for him what his own heart would of 
« courſe have rejected. That he may yet marry 
me, in ſpite of the profeſſion he lias:embraced; 
+ who can doubt? Although, in truth, I am no- 
« thing but an ignorant girl, my love prompts 

6 40 my 


11 


wy tongue and gives me knowledge upon this 
1 „ occaſion. Ah! what ſcience could not ſuch 
doe as miae inſpire me wich, if its intereſts re. 
C | . quiredit} Ves, I Kno. —and you, Sirs, know 
, chat an eccleſtaſtic may matry wich a. ff. 
« penſation ſrom the Pope. The Legste um 
His Holineſs is expected ſoon to arrive, and he 
+; al hag all the plenitude of the papal power. Lill 
Fr * alk. mylck-—ion my knees will E beg this dif 
„ penſation, and I know I ſhall obtain it. My 
love is a match fas all ohſtacles Oh! deign 
then to ſuſpend the execution of your dectee, 
« till the Legate azrives.. Though you ſtill per- 
7 fiſt in thinking tho crime of my lover enormous 
ah! conſider, in, your clemency, what: crime, is 
4 nat all the apparatus and ſhew of death, that has 
already moved before his eyes, ſufficient to ex- 
4 piate? Are you ſtill inflexible ? Then refuſe me 
| _ not the conſolation of 1 n the ame 
| Na ger lover, i\ 1; 
36, SEAT e min uit 
The en were en and hai the 
decree; but the Legate was fo ſtruck wich the 
iniquity of the young man's conduct, chat he 
would grant the diſpenſation to no inſtances ot 


tears. 
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tears. Diltrated with the diſappointment, Rente 
Corbeau ruſhed into the preſence of the King, and 
threw herſelf at his feet. It was Henry the Fourth, 

and afflicted beauty was emploring his affiftance; 
little more need be ſaĩd. The kind Monarch 
himſelf became her advocate, and eaſily obtained 
the diſpenſation. The marriage was ay 
celebrated, * — * . ent in bo 


France. 


1 
enn 


| N 1A E ef parent bc ne 

4 ſtory is no fiction, but among the cele- 
brated cauſes collected by Mr. Gayot de Pitaval, 
let my readers confeſs that it is one of the 
miracles which love has. ever . 28 
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Face un 3 Wente omnium een lierididiſtiss levibu 


enim atgu? inanibus ſonis ledibria quedam ex citands Heel fir \ut er. 


"Pu Dtrupretiir et tderbt. &i Fahlt, et, ut I A » Irudita v4. 


„A., me to fay that you have been among the firſt corrupters of 
the true eloquence: you have ſubſtituted, indeed a kind of 
| mockery of it, while the real ſubſtance is periſhing. An ele- 


vated and chaſte ſtyle of oratory is. not. tricked. out with cum- 
en paket; bux ac Rs INS 


7 1 
. 
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N the courſe. of theſe Papers ſome, pains hare 


been taken to difcountenance that falſe refinement 
to which the preſent age is tending, and towards 


_ which every age and nation inclines, at a certain 


period of its growth. But it is not enough to 


expoſe that mock ſenſibility of manners which has 


borne away the rewards of genuine feeling,—of 
that igeling which is too dignified to be loquacious 


There is alſo a mock ſenſibility in the writings of 


ſome men, that deſerves all the ridicule which can 
be thrown upon it, as it falſifies the natural tones 
of virtue, aud debauches our reliſh of the fublume 


in 
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in morals. I have before remarked the alliance 
which ſubſiſts between taſte and morality ; the - 
ruth is, that the one is rarely corrupted, Withat 
ſome depravation ofithe other. He who ingrafts 
upon his ſtock of virtue ſoleciſms in taſte, and diſ- 
torted ideas of elegance and beauty, however up- 
right and pure Lis theory may be, will hardly 
eſcape continual abſurdity in his practice and de- 
portment. There is a decorum in truth, and in 
every thing in which truth is concerned, that de- 
mands a certain ſeverity of dreſs, and ſimplicity of 
ornament; and virtue, methinks, has an honeſt ſort 
of language in which ſhe loves to expreſs her- 
ſelf, and which, though by no means precluſive 

of elegance, diſdains that gaudineſs af phraſe 


and imagery Which * de N to meaner 
lubjeCts. 


b 85 


* 


Religion and virtue ate not always affiſted by 
their buſieſt friends; and there is an officiouſneſs 1 in 
ſome of their advocates which diſappoints their 
purpoſes, and brings no honour to the cauſe : of 
this number are thoſe who are forever introducing 
their favourite themes, however little they harmo- 
niac with the ſubjects they, are upon; or, hen 


their 


ſemdblance between religion and a raddiſh;)or draw 


wy 
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uur principal concern is with theſe ſacred topics 


are perpetually degrading them with lo allufons 
and compariſons, and laying under contribution to 
them the wholeiof the natural world in a ftrainof 
ſymbolical enthufiaſm. At the head of theſeraving 
philoſophers, is the author of certain meditations 

upon tombs and gardens, one who could find a re. 


the fire of devotion out of cucumbers ; to Wm 
every thorn was the - thorn of Glaſtonbury, and 
every buſh contained a divinity; who! couldimake: 
up the ten commandments into à noſegay tor the 


| boſom, om, aud ſqueeze morality for a dozen; pages out 
of a green gooſeberry. I ſhall ſuppuſe this gentle: 


man, after a viſit to Covent-garden market, detail. 


ing, in a letter to a lady, the reflex ions 1 
curred to him on 1 fo OY an occaſion. 


Y , My dear Madam, 


« After following my melancholy march among 
« the ſilent dead, and my gayer progreſs among 
« the garden flowers, you will not refuſe me yout 


gentle ſociety in a moral ſtroll through thi 


e inſtruCtive ſcene. What a delicious confuſion 


« « of | oye” One might imagine one's felf at 


4 the 
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« the building of the Tower of Babel: but who 
can wonder, where there is fo miuch to nouriſh 
« contemplation, and to prompt che tongue, that 
« this moſt amiable part of the creation ſhould 
« exalt their tones, and give a looſe to thoſe laud- 


« able feelings which the objects before chem in- 


« ſpire? What a rich and varied repaſt here off. 8 
« jtſelf to the thinking mind] In this view the 


« muſt yield up the palm to von loaded jackafs, 
that ſeems to {ſmile ſigniſicantly as he trots on 
« with his vegetable burden. Approach, tou 
vyenerable beaſt, for in thoſe ſymbolical baſkets 
« which grace your comely ſides I read important 
« leſſons of life, and a vegetable kind of philoſophy 


« ſprouts up in my view. Jo on, my gentle 


« friend ; and let it render your burden light, to 
reſle t that it ĩs all jnſtruction which'you carry. 


In the mean time my thoughts ſhalliramble ko 


« the place whence you ſet out on your morning's 


« progreſs, ſaluting the fun-riſe with "a bray of 


« exultation, And why ſhould not the kitehen- 
garden be as great a fchool of morality as the 
beds of the H aunting flowers, or the filent ſe- 


* pulchres of the dead? Or why ſhould Tityute | 


I « the 
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& theolitory; bj ſeemingthusto doubt ana: 


L. tions? If che tomb and the grave preſent u 


wich wholeſome mementos of mortality andre. 
4 yival, may we not find as ſtriking emblems of 


_ 4, both, in thoſe, regions where what goes in a 
dead feed, comes out a living cabbage!? Shall 


< the vegetable tribes hide their diminiſhed head; 


before ihe children of Flora, ſoilong1as the 


« mouth ſhall maintain its due pre-eminence'oyer 
2 the .noſe 2 80 long, too, as the bean {hall rival 
with its odours the choiceſt eſſences of the par- 


4 terre, while, on. the other ſide, the moſt unre- 
_ « fined feeder, would die of hunger amid the richeſt 


1. n 
IA bis TOP 
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Me « But let me Hs _ ls either 


| « = am duped by the. illuſions of an; enthuſiaſtic 


© fancy, or yon artichoke, with its hundred ton- 
guss, is raifing itſelf on its ſtalk; to plead the 


= cauſe. of its eſculent brethren: and even the 
38 * Jow-born and grovelling potatoe might, on ſuch 
| « an occaſion, riſe from its earthy habitation, and, 


« in a ſtrain of native Hibernian eloquence, con- 
found the boldeſt orator in the counts of Flora. 
And en could my ſeleQ, among all theſe va. 


ih 46 1 ; | 6 | Tious 
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« rious tribes; as better entitled to che ab 

« privilege of pleading for the reſt? For ſurely 

« we ſhall not, like the worldling, meaſure deſert 

by external ſtandards; we ſhall not appreciate 

« the pulp of the potatoe by the humility of the 

« fituation! in which! it grows, or under-rate the 

« qualities of this precious plant becauſe its re- 

« tiring modeſty renders ĩt neceſlary to dig it from 

« its courted obſcurity. Rather ſhall this cir- 

« cumſtance eonvince us, if we doubted it before, 

« of its title to our reſpect. - And why does it ſe- 

« queſter its plain, I had almoſt ſaid clumſy form, 

from the ſight of man, but for the nobleſt pur- 

« poſes, viz. that when our ſummer· friends of tlie 

garden have deſerted us in our need, it may bring 

forth its ſtores in the winter adverſity of our 

« tables, and endure, for the gratification of our 

« capricious appetites, ſometimes the ordeal ofthe 

« gridiron, ſometimes the martyrdom. of the fag- 
got, and ſometimes the lingering and eryel * 

4 Kcution of neee ib. 


13 4 
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1 * poor potatoe! Oh! hate more * 
quent tongue than mine were employed in ſing- 
ing I praiſes, and aſſerting thy claims! But J Wo 

8 6 _ 
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eil ese hee to that happy copſcioulneſ of 

<' deſerving a reward, which, vo the virtuous erer 

n conſlitutes that reward isſtiſ, and purſue my ex. | 

1 qu3fite meanderings among the dther ſons and 

daughters of the ſpade, my eyes watering with 

we $;\gratitade, and my mouth with appetite, 31 

range through the delicious chert of turnips; 

ſcabbages, kidney - beans, radiſhes, Srowncole— 

2 * notiforgetting iliee, thowſaereiiartichoke:of ſes 

*:paſalem . -O how tumultuduſly mingle in my 

* brenſt emouons mann wich 

"4 ————— eee little 

<4. worthy.am I of. the moſt inſignificant Mick of 

© horſe-radith which at once garniſhes and in: 

. proves the titled loin that ſmokes upon my Sun. 

. day- board] like ſome fair one, at onoe bealitife! 

* and wile, that graces our dwelling while ſlie 

. meliorates our minds. And as I throw m 

_ «+ gliſtening eye around a ſweet perploxity whe? 

« to open the theme of Wonder ones add wen 

| « my glowing cheek that tear which ſtood ripe 

for its fall. My heatt roves from one topſt of 

* adwiratioazeo: another; and; like the humble 


4 beaſt in the fable, my gratitude is in danger & 
„Hie 3 „ 4 ſtarving, 
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4 tareing, from inability o. chocte besten the 8 
« * rival delicacies which unn eee 

4 £25} oliatagar Hrs 4p: [1510 4893-99 7 

.« * | ee eee een G 

« e themſelves to the charms of variety, and 
« pall their ſenſuality by the ceaſeleſs repetition 
« of vapid pleaſures,” while their garden gates | 
« ſtand open day And tight, and ide them tn 
« ſcenes of inechauſtible profuſion and incom- uh 
« parable delight Scenes that might leave Mes I 

« thuſclah in the laſt yar of his liſe} yet but be⸗ 
« ginning to inveſtigate their beauties! In this 
« we ſhould do well to imitate, inſtead of de- 
« ſtroying, the curious caterpillar, 'who is never | 
content with. wandering through the mazes of 
« the cauliflowerEand the cbmtemplative hog: 
« who never manifeſts ſuch genuine tranſporty as 
« when an opportunity is yielded him of revelling 
« with inquiſitive ſnout inthe territories of Ver- | 
« tumnus; while we jealouſly bar his reſearches, 

« by inſerting that envious ring in his noſtrils 

« which would far better become our own, whetl 

6 we intrude chem ee eee © our bre- 
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% Ah how long might the eye reſt unfited 
« on the upjight graces of thoſe aſpiring aſpar;- 


«- gus, that briſtle up their vegetable ſpears, as if 


in defiance of the mightieſt children of the gar- 
« Jen? while yon crouching cabbages, that grow 


at their feet, feem 10 ſpread abroad their leafy 


arms, as if to acknowledge their proweſs and 


« yaliant—and well may the latter be the conſtant 
emblem of the knights of the thimblez nine of 
v whom are required, by the contemptuousarith- 
% netic of the vulgar, to compoſe an individual 
„ man. | Yet, as the bee can extract honey from 
the nettle, ſo can charity find good in ihe cab- 
A bage. Thus let us not ſcoff at the daſtardlineſs 
aof this production, without at the ſame time 


« drawing a leſſon oi mg _ | 


4 eren 


« 0 rode and Pius, n 
« Atheiſt and Chriſtian] bluſſi ye all at our en- 
« mities and diviſrons, while ye fee the Eany- 
„ York, the Sugar-loaf, the Batterſea, andthe 


4 Scotch: kale, with all their hoſtilities of _ 


* former be to loſe their heads, the death of the 
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« colour, form; and flavour; growing fide by fide, 
and each meekly tolerating che diverfiti-vofthe' 
« other | Shall man and wife ſtill pollute the 
« annals of mattimony by divorces and fepara- 
« tions, while the purple brocoli, and the ſnowy 
« cauliflower;' poſſeſs one bed? And Mall Niſ 
« tory ſtain her page with the animoſities of he 
« white and red roſe, while- the white" and reif 
« cabbage are content to vegetate on the fame 


« ſoil, ſimmer in the ſame pa and ſmoke weed 
« the ſame table? kv i KS tg eur * 


eil: ar in N Woo „rü 

«Q 0 philanthropic: ng! that like ſome boun - 

« tiful father of a family, not content with yieW-" 
ing us the fruit of its own ſound heart; dedientes 
© its poſterity to our uſe, in that profufior of 


" parent ſtock! O how unlike the penurious 
« pea, that obliges us to tear open its bowels for 
" its globular treaſures! while even for theſt we 
are indebted to our own induſtry, i ſuppariing 

is luggard tendrils, which elſe would ſorditly 

* creep and wither om the ground.” 80, many a 
* profligate genius of this world would ſuffer his 
* talents to moulder away in indolence, but for 
M 2 


« ſome 


„ ſprouts, . which it ſupplies to us from its own” 


. * 
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I ſome! ſolicitous friend; chat, with ſalutaty fe. 
i verity, forces them into exertion. 
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Not leſs harſh, nor leſs beneficial in its agen- 
cy, the ſtimulating chamomile, that, like a ri- 
« gid, yet loving canfeſſor deſcends into the depth 
„of our boſoms, and compels us to diſcharge 
«their. foul and peccant accumulations. And 
« ſee too, where, in the hue of innocence, humbly 
+ ſhews its head the pious parſnip, that pays us 
© its annual Lenten viſit, and, by its ſignificant 
* inſipidity, points out to ns the taſteleſſneſs of 
* worldly pleaſures and purſuits ! And what arc 
« thoſe two that ſuddenly ſtrike my fight; whoſe 
name ſhews them to be allied, while their ſhape 
„ and properties betoken irreconcileable contra- 
cc riety? They are French and Windſor bean 
O how pertinently ſo named? The former, 
« in its ſpare form and ſcattered growth, api y 
5 ſtate of the people from whom they have their 
4 name, while the mangled and maſſaered con- | 
« dition in which they are brought to our boards 
= Kill more de wn the ſavage ferocity 
| JET TEM CST re 4d Sind 2 „with 
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« with which they have ſubſtituted the ſword for 
— the ſceptre. Sores leben ir en 


Turn your eye 3 n bee to 
« contemplate its like ; in name, as its antagoniſt _ 
jn nature, the Windſor bean—and admire, with 
me, how appoſitely the fair rotund form of its 
« contents repreſents the honeſt, Britiſh, plump» 
« neſs of the gracious Potentate whoſe; reſidence 
has furniſhed its title while the cluſtering 
manner in which they hang from, their huxuri- 
ant branches adumbrates the numerouſneſs and 
concord of his royal offspring. But ſee where - 
« on this fide ſpires the,coſs, and on that ſpreads 
« the brown Dutch, lettuces— plants that inſtruct 
« us by their very nothingneſs! "Thoſe very 
« leayes that in the natural ſtate are conſidered 
but as provender for the ſwine, O ho ſweetly, 
how gratefully do they, ſalute the palate, when | 
* aided by the delicious provocatives of the cruet · 
* ſtand! 22479 5 M0 OLAIW 26-92 þ Unt Wa 


| © Let us hence collect the emptineſs and un- 
52 ſerviceableneſs of man in his natural ſtate, and 
* the high things of which he is capable, when 

M3  * heightened 


\ 
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heightened by the precious ſauce of education. 
And let the myſtic artichoke, which once more 
« arreſts' my attention, read us a lecture on hn. 
man life: may I not be indulged in the pleaſing, 
* even the fanciful ſuppoſition, that the leaves 
«with which it is ſo munificently arrayed, may 
% have been deſigned as emblems of the years 
ws; through which we paſs in our human pilgrim- 
4 age, which, as each is exhauſted, gradually un · 
+ fold to us the choke of mortal miſeries— 
« 'thoſe miſeries, like that choke, covered over 
„ with a flimfy coating of comfort, which, more- 
over, we ever burn our fingers in endeayouring 
to obtain; till, at length arrived at the dottom, 
«-vr death, vr ities ae at an Oy" and « our 
| * welt begin?" TY x 


aa 


„ Bur what DE Ie root is bee whoſe 
650 ler contradifts to our palates the report 
« made by its form to our eyes! The turnip- 
« radiſh. O let it warn us againſt the wily foe, 
« that cheats our credulous eyes with the ſmooth 
« turnip of tenderneſs, while inwardly he bites us 

«with the ſharp radiſh of rancour. Nor let yon 


Lüke onion a us of the in- 
NI x 15 © 
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« ſidious wretch, that can force tears from our 
eyes at one moment, and at the next annoy 
« us with the foul breath of defamation; - and, to 
« render his machinations ſtill more fatal, can lay 
« us aſleep while they are working. And ſee too, 
« how thoſe callous cucumbers, though ripened 
« and foſtered beneath the genial glaſs of protec. 
« tion, ſhall return the benefactions of their patron 
6s mme if not with bitterneſs. 


« And as, at the moral ho of thefe ca 
« riches, ſo let us admire at the contrivance which 


& has accommodated each with: its appropriate 
« form and ſtructure, which it could not en change 
« but with difadvantage. How ſhould we ſmile tq 
« ſee the cumbtous cauliflower hanging, like an 
« infant with a dropſied head, from the ſlim ſpires 
« of the aſparagus! or the diminutive pea, which 
ve now behold ſo artfully emboxed in its com- 
modious manſion, looſel) ſcattered like the 
«* poratoe beneath the earth, white the Hours of 


* the impatient cook would paſs in the tedious 


* toil of ſeparating the little balls from the ctods 
* amidſt which they would be loſt! And, in re- 
« turn, the rugged and hardy potato, tranſplanted 

M4 - from 
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* from its ſubte rraneous ads into the lender and 
+ ſilken ſhell. which we now ſee ſo aptly tenanted 
by the miniature globes oſ che peaꝰ Mhat rom 
« ſhould we. find for extolling the.artifice of crea- 
wel tion; if the artichoke, of which we have already 
0 admired the progreſſive conformation, ſhould 
« exhibit its parts in an inverted ſeries? if the 
& | moiſt and marrowy bottom were taken from its 


6 needful aſylum in che inmoſt receſſes of the 
4e bla and laid bare to the W hail and blow- 


« ſhould be ae er from mars , . 
N teriſtical expoſure, to an uſeleſs ſecurity within! 
i In all theſe caſes would not he tranſpoſition 


« equally, offend. the eye of the ſpectator, 1 * 
« intereſts of each individual | ROGUES 5 


1 $8 3 8) (4.5: + wa 6 
Be. „Thus 0 Bes copious, does, . page of 
« horticulture appear, even in the, ſeeble epitome 
« of it which is here exhibited. Ah! Would we 
4 but ſtudy it as it deſerves] would we but reſon 
as eagerly to its more refined and fymbolical, as 
„ we do to its groſſer though not more ſubſtantial 
advantages, we. ſhould find it ſpeak a language 


« of reaſon and wn woulg ſet all the fub- 
| eſe Uetics 


” 
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« tleties of logic, and all the ſyſtems of ethics at de- 
« fiance. With ſuch a clue to guide us through the 
« ]abyrinths of life, no proceſs would occut in the 
« cultivation of our beds, which would: not give a 
« ]efſon to our conſciences, while it provided a meal 
« for our tables. We ſhould not then water a plant, 
without dropping, at leaſt from our mind's eyes, 
« the foſtering tears of tranſport oyet our growing 
« yirtues, or of repentance oer dur tranſgreſſions. 
« We ſhould not rake the ſtones, or root the weeds. 
« from our foul ground, without at ii ſame time 
« raking out the foul paffons with, which our 
« hearts are choked and overrun -er roll. the 
« gravel of our walks, without adverting at the 
« ſame time to the riſing turbulence of our de- 
« fires, which need to be preſſed down by the 
4 roller of reflexion. Above all, we ſhould not 
fail to impreſs on our hearts the fragility and 
« tranſitorineſs of all ſublunary things, when we 
« conſider how ſoon the luxuries of the garden 
* fade away, and elude the moſt confident hopes 
« of "LEE ; 
ow «0 let the e man Af to deſpiſe the | 
« ladder on which he ſtands, while he conſiders | 
Xx 5 that 
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« that yon towering artichoke ſhall Worthy with 


BP 1 lover withdraw his adoration from Chloe's eyes, | 


Ihen be ſees the bluſhing apple of love drop 


. and ſhrivel in the odious embraces of time, and 


4. the amorous pea torn from its darling ſtick; and 
4 ſacrificed to the voracity of man! O let the 
. epicurs renounce his delicacies, while he refleds 
4 that, ke yon cauliflower, ke thall foon adini- 
« niſter to the gluttony of the worm] and the fop 
his eſſences, while he faints at the fümes from 


* corrupted beans, ſo late the pride of ve. 


4 gétable fragrance !=—In a word, let all the hunt- 
ers after worldly delights reſign their ardour for 


| * them, as they contemplate that period when 


0 Kings and cabbages, popes and peas, ſages and 

4 ſallads, beauties and brocoli, artichokes and 

. afchbiſhops, lords and lecks, princes and parſ: 
tips, 'tyrants and turnips, cucumbers and con- 
«*-querors, hall lie in one n 9 4 of 
« {aptefs putrefaction.“ | | 


I do ſeriouſly apprehend that theſe fake models 
have been fo fuccefsful in corrupting the taſte of 


g the Public, that it * be neceſſary to appriſe 
ſome 
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ſome few of my — that what they bare den 
ring ee e . 
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Ar:rnovew 1 b believe that che re- 
verſes of fortune and the revolutions of matter have 
deen felt in leſs proportion by me and my race 
than by the generality of the world, yet T muſt 
own that no ſentiment is ſo frequently in my mind 
as that which is inſpired by a view of the tranſi- 
torineſs of our natures, and the periſhable allot- 
ment of every thing that appertains to man. I was - 
grey-headed at twenty-five, and grey-headed I re- 
main: and my mother aſſures me, that forty years 
have made but little alteration i in my face or figure. 
But, in the mean time, what a wreck have I be- 
held of things around me ! How many have been 
{wept away, and how many have been led fbr- 
wards by the hand of Time]! How many have 
M 6 again 
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again ſucceeded and departed, and carried away 
with them all memory of their exiſtence ! How 
often have I marked the early promiſe of man. 
hood bloom, ripen, wither, and drop off | How 
often have I Teen the throne of beauty diſputed, till 
both competitors have loſt their claims | And what 
a liſt of queens in the empire of love have theſe 
forty years afforded ! In the midſt of ſuch cadu- 
city, one almoſt. wonders that man ſhould be 
merry; - but one wonders more that he ſhould be 
ſad; and, moſt of all, that he ſhould be ambitious; 
thar he ſhould have his objects, and hopes, and 
friendſhips, and enmities, is all wonderful in the 


few ſhort years of this paſing © exiſtence, 1 
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That our habits Mod 90 outlive our powers; 
that our ambition ſhould begins at the cloſe of life; 
that our hopes and anxieties ſhould Neem! in — 
wrinkles that the love of acquiſition, ſhould ſo | 
long ſurvive the enjoyment ; and t chat our deſire of | 
knowledge thould increaſe with our decay; ; are 
to me irreſiſlidle proofs of the vaſt diſproportion 
between our exiſtence and our faculties, and of the 
ſeparate natures of our corporeal and mental con- 
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ſtitution.; This princely, permangaee of dhe mind. 
this < forma mentis eterna, is proved iin a clear 

and aſtoniſhing manner by the inverſe proportion 
i which its capacities ĩimproye under avifible de- 
cay of the inſtrument of its operations: . Even in 
the hour of mortal degrepirude the ſoul afſerts.its 
independency, and exhibits proofs that, however it 
may fail in its organjcal functions, its. eſſential 
powers are in no ſort diminiſhed. The living fa- 
culties are deſtined here to work with inſtruments 
not immortal. like themſelves, but, of frail and 
periſhable natures. When thele are injured by 
age or accident, they, are ſometimes repaired, 
ſometimes ſppplied, by human contrixance: he 
mind, when called upon, is always ready; 5, give it 
but an engine, a and its action re- commences, N ow 
either it w. che ſame, or it Was I uced. i i 
capacities EATS J the, f ſuſpenſion 0 of 5 e 
and mutilation of its inſtruments. Mi it were der 
falcated and reduced, we muſt conſent | that human 
means could reſtore the living powers J 111 it were 
the ſame, then | is the mind as ſeparate from the 
body, I's vehicle, as is the charioteer from, the 
chariot i Þ? which he rides. _ Watts 
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Vet for all this, it is melancholy to reflect upon 
the changing condition of all that regards our na- 
ture; to contemplate the decline and diſſolution ot 
the oftenfible objects of all our cares, affeQions, 
and friendfhips; then to took inwards, and regard 
the revolutions of our own boſoms, the ſhadowy 
ſucceſſion of hopes and wiſhes, the gradual dere. 
liction of thofe intereſts and pleafures in which our 
hearts have formerly delighted, and the painful diſ- 
enchantment of thoſe happy deluſions which make 
a paradiſe of our thoughts in early life, and which 
are among the moſt precious ſacrifices that youth 
can make to manhood, or inexperience to know- 
ledge. Yet this changing condition of man brings 
its comforts as well as its regrets; the objects of 
bur anixieties, our pains, our loves, and our for- 
rows, alter their complexion e or loſe their exiſtence 
in a little time, and nothing but remorſe can | 
ſo faſten | upon the mind, but that its liberty may 
again be regained at ſome ſubſequent period, in 
ſome new condition or poſture of things. It isthe 
Tolace of di ſappointed ambition to reflect that thoſe 
rewards and attainments which at preſent elude 
its graſp, will one day or other be robbed of their 
reliſh and attractions, and that thus a ſort of re- 
venge 
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yenge will be given ĩt in chis natural waſte of life; 
and love deſpiſed may find comfort in the thought, 
chat the period is not very diſtant, when thoſe 
ſeatures which inſpired it, ſliall loſe their poliſh, 

and thoſe feelings ſhall be blunted from which it 
drew its power to —— us. {1 | 


Were 41 _ fas this :nfenkible change that is 
perpetually taking place in- our boſoms and in the 
colout of every thing around us, it | would be 
impoſſible for human nature to ſupport the leſſes 
and ſorrows to which it is ſubject. It is that law 
of our exiſtence in which Providence has pecu- 
liarly conſulted human imbecillity ; for, without 
ſuch a law, our reafon could but ill contend with 
the crofles and calamities of life. But if this 
condition of univerſal change was: deſigned as 
2 ſource. of conſolation to fuffering humanity, 
it was alſo deſigned to be a perpetual leffon 

of inſtruction and a gradual preparation for that 
rn TON 
relign 8 


Amidſt ſo much ſſoctuation aud ſo much mor. 
tay, in ſuch a ſtate of lubricity and deception, 
amidſt 


\\ 
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amidſt ſuch. a maſs of petiſhing objects of plea. 
ſure and fleeting monuments of pride, one would 
think it impoſſible for a. mind that has been ever. | 
ciſed to reflex ion to fix its hopes on any ching in 
this life, or lend to preſent concerns that greater 
half of our being which belongs to a permanent 
and ſolid futurity. Such contemplations as theſe 
continually renewed. make a ſalutary impreſſion 
upon the mind; they releaſe it from that thraldom 
in which the devotees to this: world and its plea- 
ſures are involved, and hold it in ſort of equili- 
brium as to temporal concerns, While its _ 
and 4 its views feitenr on a nn nn | 


8 1 
14 


fr - While: ſuch is the Abe of, ne 
the pleaſures of this exiſtence muſt be always 
incomplete; and as no depreſſion of fortunes can 
long endure, ſo no elevation: of circumſtances can 
raiſe us above che dread of change. A certain ſecret 
alarm, an obtruſive tlueatening idea, enters into 
all our delights which depend. upon preſent objects, 
and troubles thoſe moments of felieity ta which 
have becn devoted all the ardours of the mind, as 
to the conſummation of its hopes and rewards. 
This penſively painful feeling grows intenſer as 


our 
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our happineſs encreaſes, gains ſtrength with the 
progreſs of our fortunes, and is in # mannet 
nouriſhed from thoſe very circumſtances with 
which it is ever at hoſtility. How admirably is 
this conſtitution of things contrived! Our ſplen- 
dours, our ſufferings, and our ſorrows, thus carry 
their correctives and antidotes in thetaſelves; and 
while life is reſtrained within that meaſure of 
enjoyment which is neceſſary to prevent or to 
diſappoint a too great addiction to worldly plea- 
ſures, in the boſom of miſery alſo there grows up 
2 ſilent and comforting anticipation of change, 
which, where a ſenſe of religion prevails; is foſtered 
by our griefs, and fed by our calamities. How 
a(mirably are things contrived in à world like 
this, that is nothing but the fore-runner of an im- 
mortal futurity, to diſpoſe the mind to the con- 
templation of that futurity! How fuited to ſuch 
ends is a world wherein ſuch a paſſing ſcene is 
moving before” us, fack a giddy whitl of un⸗ 
wearied alteration, Tuch à fliding ſucceſſion of 
objects that the thoughts have no repoſe, no 
reſting- place i in the compaſs of our preſent exiſt2 
ence, no points of contact to which they can 
adhere, but are forced involuntarily 'orrwards to 


thoſe 
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_ thoſe durable and ſtedfaſt re: DOIN 
Fan!! 


21 Although the phyſical viciſſitudes of life, ſuck 
as the loſs of ſtrength and the decay of beauty, 
more deeply affet us by their cloſer connexion 
with our being, yet the ſaddenneſs of mom! 
changes, and the rapid revalutions of aur exter- 
nal condition, more forcibly excite our attention, 
and rouſe a more animated ſenſe of che uncertainty 
of human affairs. When we reflect on the fink- 
ing fortunes, of nations, and the ſudden falls of 
mighty kingdoms, we are impreſſed with an awful 
idea of the ſupreme. Diſpoſer, in whoſe. hands z 
whole nation is but as one man. When owe walk 
upon fields and mcadows, where nothing but a few 
mounds remain to remind us that here, in ancient 
tines was. raiſed a fortification that withſtood the 
elforts of armies, and reflect that an the ſaqe ſpar 
Where oxen naw graze in tranquillity, was quce 
decided the fate of empires: Nen we tread upon 
piles of ſtones, which once adminiſtered to the 
grandeur of princes, and over-awed the territory 
round: how can we perfiſt i in building our pride 
ypon ſuch tranſitory foundations, and in ſacri- 
'ficing 
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icing the repoſe of our minds for ſuch- unſtable 
rewards ? | 


In the packet which my friend Eugenio has 
left with me, I find a ſhort letter to his Amelia, 
where there are ſome affecting ideas on the pre- 
ſent ſubject. 


„My deareſt, Emily, 1 


« I was thinking, laſt night, as I fat in my 
6 little plantation, how many new poſſeſſors it is 
deſtined perhaps to receive, long after time ſhall 
have ſwept away the memory of our names and 
« our loves. In this frame of mind, I caſt my eyes 
upon that fragment of a Gothia window, and 
« thoſe other veſtiges of an ancient Abbey, which 
remain upon the ptemiſes. Here my thoughts 
« were carried back; through a ſeries of changes; 
« tothatlong-forgotten peiiodin which this Abbey 
« ſtood in all its pride, regarded perhaps then as 


an upſtart edifice in the faſhion of the day, and 


built perhaps in part with the rninsof ſome older 
monument that occupied the ſame ſpot of 
ground 

« But 


_— 
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N « Biz time has ſoery/thir lifts the low, FAD: 
And level lays the lofty brow, 705 | 
+ Ras ſeen this broken pile complete, WR 


"3 Big with the vanity of ſtate; | [ 
But tranſient are the ſmiles of fate . | 

A little xule, a little ſway, - * 

© A ſun-beam ina.winter's day, 

1s all the great, the mighty, have '! _ 

* Between the cradle and the grave.” OPS, 
Thus in the great myſterious ſyſtem of change, 
« by which the univerſe is | governed, we ſee one 
« thing gradually drop into another; and, amidſt 
0A perpetual flu tuation of its parts, the great 
order of the world goes on with unchangeable 
„% conſtancy. While © one day telleth another, 
and one night ce tifieth another; While the 
© ſeaſons return with unfailing regularity, and the 
* great and governing laws of nature preſerve an 
« unerring uniformity ; a ſilent ſucceſſion of parts, 
« a perpetual courſe of renewal and decay in the 
« organiſation of the particulars which compoſe 
ce this great whole, make the tenure of life and all 
its circumſtances awefully precarious in the 
midſt of ooh wer Cy ai bene 
Vorder. . po 


a ” 


& This 


his 


« This fickle conſtitution of our natures I can” 
« caſily apply to myſelf; I can imagine' the hand» - 
« with which I am writing palſied and decayed; — 
but on thy dear face I cannot ſuppoſe a wrinkle ;- 
« ] cannot figure to my fancy that victory of time, 
« which ſhall-deſtroy the charms of chat mouth I 
« have ſo often hung over enraptured. Vet, my 
« dear Emily, that beauty muſt yield, all para- 
mount as it is at preſent; and, unleſs the grave 
« interfere, thoſe features will one day have no- 
« thing but the mind to illuminate them, though 
« ſuch a mind as would — thee Wu. 
« ſome in ſpite of . | | | | 

« You 0 POTN turn of my re- 
« flexions, and recommend me to mix in the 
« world, and take a part in its conteſts and am- 
„ bitions. Indeed, my child, I am not dull, & 
« cept when you are from me: as for grave re- 
« flexions, this is ſurely not a merry being that” 
ve poſſeſs; and it is more our on folly than” 
« the comedy of life which makes ſome of us go 
« ſo laughingly through it. But into the conteſts 
« and ambitions. of the world; another confidera-" 
tion deters me from embarking—and that is, 

| p41 
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© the vanity and uncertainty with which they are 

attended. I am no novice in the gaine of lie; 
and it is from conviction that I affirm all wat 
i part of it to be but a ſplendid cheat in xhich ur 
« ſolid comforts are played againſt a ſlippery and | 
« hazardous elevation: I ffiould as ſoon perfuade 
< myſelf to ſacrifice my friend to à momentary 
40 jeſt, as to give up what I conceive to be the fe. 
<<. rious buſineſs of bie lor the. en s 
«of * the world. —_ | 


[1 deren have more reading than expe- 
« rience in the affairs of mankind; but your read- 
« ing ſupplies you with ſufficient examples of the 
« diſappointment of every ſcheme of aggran- 
« diſement whoſe vie ws terminate with our pre- 
< {ent exiſtence. In all the compaſs of hiſtory, I 
* Know of no inſtance in which ambition has 
1 ended in enjoyment; or wherein its troubles and 
« ſacrifices have been ultimately rewarded. Thoſe 
«_ haye turned it to the beſt account who hate vo- 
« luptarily deſcended from their hoights/and/ anti- 
« cipated the changes of fortune by a timely abdi- 
cation. Vet theſe have in ſome meuſüre cut ff 
6 * own rerreat hy an nnavoidable depravation 
| « of 
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« of Meir einde isdn corſa of ambitions. pur 


1 « ſuits: for a mind once exerciſed to cabal and 
R | « intrigue, . and 
| SANK | # «4+ 4 * " 
41 e eee ee 


« anxieties, the beſt we can do wich our bargain,” 
« js to forfeit the depaſit, how inſinitely wiſer to 
« reſt ſatisfied as we are, and give up the concern 
« altogether ! I am ſure you are not unacquainted* 
„wich the name of Pyrrhus, although you may 
* happen to be with this. anecdote of him. What 
do you propoſe to yourſelf in this expedition 
* againſt the Romans?” ſays Cineas. To con- 
quer all Italy,” anſwers the Monarch. * And* 
© what next!* Next we will make Sicily our 

on.“ And then? Why then we will fail» 
into Africa, and bring that country into ſub- 
„ jection to dur arms. And after this?“ 1 
« After this, we will ſu down and be merry. =_ 
„And what? returns, 'Cineas, / prevents 2 | 
« Majeſty: A 9 ec 


0 


In truth, the only A e . to 1 
* gained for the attainment of this object, is the 
« conqueſt 
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Agne bb aste l and if I have nd ad- 


4 ſhould any croſs accident intervene,” I cannot 


* round our. loves; by: ſuch means 'a$ our ſtars 
afford us? I have ſeen the Revs Mr. Or- 
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vanceid in this ſufficiently far to render myſelf 
merry, I am at leaſt become by its aſſiſtante 
« tolerably tranquil. I think I am armed agaiuſt 
< moſt of the viciſſitudes of this world, except 
an thoſe in which love is concerned; and: here 


* anſwer for my own philoſophy, or even for my 
life. Ah! why, my deareſt Emily, do we yet 
« delay to complete that felicity which is within 

« our «graſp, | and to raiſe what rampart we can 


„ BRANCH to- day, who has promiſed to perſorm 
the ceremony of our nuptials. This kind pro- 
* miſe on his part ſeems ina manner to ſtrengihen 
thoſe ſacred bonds which unite us; to give ala. 
Serity to my confidence, and ſecurity to my 
60 hopes. He ſays the verſes you ſent are exqui- 
00 ſite, and ought to afford me ſome. conſolation. 


% They are indeed beautiful; but a {mule from 
« thee, dear girl, would have nn a moro 


46 ke effect Adieu.“ 
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The hiſtory of all times and all nations is ſo re. 
plete with examples of ſudden elevations: and ſud- 
den downfalls in the lives of particular perſons, 
aid of my obſervations. Beſides which, the riotous 
ſports of fortune in a neighbobring kingdom have 
afforded ſuch a train of unprecedented. revolutions, 
as beggars all former experience. The yulgar de- 
tails of the day are full of: leſſons on the inſta- 
biliry of greatueſs, aud the vanity of ambition : the 
very elements of ciylliaation have been deſtroyed in 
2 moment, and ſociety. itſelf diſpanded. In the 
general agitation and tumult, the very mud of the 
community has been excited from the bottom of 
the pool, which no longer reflects fromm its ſur- 
face the human face divine, but exhibits a dark 
and melancholy abyſs; in Mhieh nothing is trace- 
able, nothing diſtinct; nothing but a ſqualid com- 
mixture of human woes and depravities. At 
this moment, hom anauy teſtimonies to the in- 
ſtability of graudaut dare ſprend over this part 
of the globe! How many are wandering without 
homes, whoſe homes were principalities; and how 
many have exchanged their palaces for priſons ! 
How humiliating are theſe leſſons to the pride of 

Vor. III. 9 human 
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man nature! But a little while: 


© Ng 5 ws Ah nt eI——<I — 2 — oe 


8 Nur ſhores 
were viſited by a mendicant General, ſupplicating 


an aſylum in that countty whoſe eſtabliſhment 


proſperity he had viewed with deriſion, and whoſe 


fair and flouriſhing land i in his heart he had vowed 


a Need NaefFRAEN 

Such Ghee AY vs in ks frtleweſs of 
our pride and pretenſions, and ſhew us the folly of 
all thofe hopes which depend upon man for their 
accompliſhment. They are greater, indeed, than 


ſuch as fall within rhe experience of ordinary men, 


and more awful by their magnitude; but they are 
only the ſame on a greater ſcale with thoſe con- 
ſtant miſcarriages i in lower life with which every 
attempt is accompanied, that is not founded on 


principles of prudence and probity, and-makes no 


proviſion for thoſe perpetual ſhocks and vicith- 
tudes which place diſappointment * 


* * * 
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&« Let them ſay what they hb Tiberius ; ; i 18 enough 4 
fer ui, hat NE malice.” iS 
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Tur Reader may naturally. wonder, that, con- 
ſidering the prevalence of ſcandal.i in the world, it 
has not dran upon itſelf, 1 before. this time, the at- 4 
tention of the LooKER-ON. | The truth f is, that 
like a cautious phyſician, I am not fond of being 
called in upon deſperate occaſions ; and 1 jeally 
regard the propenſity t to lander and detradtion 3s 
one of the mot incurable diſeaſes to which, che 
mind of man is ſubject. It ſeems hardly 155 pa. | 
dergo the common flutuations which we may 
obſerve in the courſe of other vices. 'In al ages 
and all nations it has been triumpbanty mi M 
vous; and from Heſiod 10 Addiſon, every ma 
writer has complained of it, as the , prevailing 

infirmity of his times. The gigantic growth, 


1814 


aſcendancy, and univerſality | of this evil, a- 


iſe from the extraordinary nouijſaent 5 re- N 
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ceives from all the bad propenſſties 12 our nature: 
there is no paſſion but what lends to 1t ſome aſlft. 


ance; and rhe ſources nel contribute to ſuſtain 
it are To various and inexhauſtible, that, before jt 
can he ſubdued i in the mind, a thouſand collateral 
ſupports muſt be deſtroyed. 


17 2. — 6 


8 how obſerved too, chat it is the retreat of dif- 
appointed paſſion; and chat, when our hopes and 
ambitions are defeated, they not ſeldom fall upon 
this mode of reparation. ' As ſoon as our ſchemes 
of aggrandiſement fail, we rarely perplex ourſelves 
for a moment with enquiring into the grounds | on 

; which they | Rood ; but by ſcattering a promiſcuous 
abuſe on all around us, endeayour t to ſave our own 
credit at the expence of the public judgment or 
public | probity. We forget, however, that man- 
Lind are, after all, to, be our judges, and that 
by theſe meaſures we are in fact denouncing thoſe 
to whom we are "making our appeal. It is a truth 
which we are long in being taught, that the world 
1s very independent of every individual, while 10 
individual! is independent of the world; and that, if 
one man be rejected by the reſt, he can have no fe- 


enge i in attacking the whole, After all our ſpleen 
„„ and 
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and all. our reſentment; the world will; ſtill conti 


nue to ſuppoſe itſelf right, and will not be cydgel- 
led into approbation. | . "aa 

It is ſome what curious to ohſerye the uniform 
appearance under which this vice has ſhewngſelt 
in all ages, and how, nearly the different delenp- 
tions of it, which. the poets and&moralills of, al 
times have leſt us, do coincide in the circumliances 
under which they repreſent. it. Lucian has let 
us a kind of ſermon upon ſcandal, which is as ſuit- 
able to the complexion. of the preſent times as. ĩt 


was to that of his un zandahe Therſuesof Homer 


may be faund in every village in England. The 
blackſraiths' and barbers” ſhops, in Greece ang 
in Rome were always, a5 they are at this day; in 
country tow us, the reſorts. of ile folks and gi. 
ſiping rale bearers. Thus, wine in, his 
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' Iod not eredit it, if it were the common 


eee eee, abi ge n | 
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ure 3 affords us a 
tate (lalala) for this cruel delight ! in the 
Unsförtules of others, had certainly ſo frrong * 4 
propetifiry 10 goffiping, that nothing but their con- 
Fant” 6ccupation in their wars would have pre- 
ented their becoming the verieſt prattlers under 
| heaven! and this ſeems to have been ech 
de character of all thoſe who were ſettled in 
peaceful ſituations at Rome under che Emperors. 
As their affairs declines, © and their atdour in the 
 Eabſe'of liberty no longer engaged them In conti- 
nual warfare, this prominent part of their chi- 
racter began to develope itſelf, and inereaſed to 
ſuch Nb e that at length they talked them- 
ſelves out of all their dignity and much of their 
philoſophy.” The following verſe in the Acts of 
the Apoſtles, bears teſtimony to the truth of this 
remark For all the Athenians and "ftrangers 
„nch were there, ſpent their time in nothing 
elle, but either to hear or tell ſome new thing.” 
Of Bow many of my countrymen does this it 
4 preſent 


— 
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preſent conſtitute. the only claſſical agcompliſhy 


ment. is | tec u ET, I "hes as 
Hg 190464] 960" ene 7 0 Ai i 
lt gives me pain to bereit that im ancient as. 
* as modern times, the reproach of this goſſip- 
ing mania has principally fallen upon che women, 
whoſe natural bias towards tenderneſs. and merey 
would make this a very unaccountable panicu- 
larity, unleſs we looked for the cauſe of it in the 
narrower compaſs of their education, and che more 
circumſcribed., range of their lives and employ- 
ments. The love of ſcandal is geuerally i in pro · 


portion to the deficiency of othet topics; and, as 


in ſome countries it has been the faſhion to ſtarve 
the minds of the females, in all to abridge them of 
the neceſſary nouriſhment, we are not to wopdes 


at their reite ebnen and ſuece- 
daneums. : "34x06 * 185215 11 SORE 
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Whether, bee or eden Min ien 
enough that the mind abhors a vacuum, and, if it 
be not ſupplied with: better matter ſor contempla 
tion, it will fill up its meaſure af thinking with 
the homely topics of the day, or tha vulgar goſſip 
af ille curioſity... We ſhall find it every Where 

N 4 through 
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through life the fame: the mind of man has an un- 
wearied activity that keeps it in perpetual motion: 
if we ſtop its progreſs in one place, it will burſ 
out in another; and if we bar its acceſs to thiugs, 
it will of neeeſſity fall upon perſons. For thie ſame 
reaſon, wherever there is the greateſt death of 
popular information, there will always« be che 
greateſt tendency to this odious habit; and in pro- 
portion as a place is ſmall; and inſulated from 
general communication ;- in proportiom as, by irt 
fituation, it is dependent on its on internal har- 
mony for #s happineſs and its ende, bas 
an vr to en eee; 
ge ad: ad ci 13 003 $0601} 6: 
„en LES? Miplentore f 
the ladies for What I have faid:of their propenſity 
ro ſcandal,” in which T have produced cauſe that 
vindicates the conſtitution of their mind an 
throws the whole blame upon the circumſtances in 
which they are placed. If, however, the general 
accuſation be founded ot truth it is a trutli forely 
10 be lamented,” fince nothing is ſo inimical to 
beauty as the ſhadow of ill- nature; and the lip 
from which harſh animadverſions are perpetually 
flowing, do theit own cauſe à more ſerious injuty 
19! WF. x than 


| thew them as in a mirror the-playkcal deformity 
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would not deſire a more amꝑle revenge upon a 
fair calumniator, than that Which ſhe, execules 
vpon herſelf. It would be unrelenting indeed to 
require more in ſatisfaction than it coſts a, fine YE 
to ſympathiſe in its expreſſion with a malignant 

tongue; and our reſentment ſhould almoſt turn, to | 
pity, when we ſee the moſt beautiful mouth de- 


poſit its honey together, with its ſting in the wound 


| it inflicts. oF - 1 fir wrt * 16H Fg TIT 49427 75 hes 
Mt irufrRs ditt tt st 
2 an addition: to calumny ariſes, from a. 


deep depravity of mind, from a ſavage unien of 
ignorance and pride, it were folly; to qupect a cure 
from ſuch conſiderations as theſe; but L am pern 
ſuaded that more than half the ſcandal of the world, 
is cither a reſource of inogeupatony a fubſtipats, 
for ſenſe, a mere effloxeſcence of vulgar wit. or aa 
idle ſuperficial habit without malice or meaning. 
think I could do a great deal in thele latter: caſes, 
could I once raiſe in the minds of my fair aun. 
trywomen an adequate ſenſe o the damages their 
beauty ſuſtains in ſuch perilous amuſements, and 


of thus indecent practice. I-ſhall beſtow. no fa 
N 5 ther 


— 
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ther remarks in this place on ita moral · turpitue: 
but mall wait till che levelling philoſophy of the 
preſent day, in its march of paradoxical-confuſion, 
atter all the othef diſtinctions between vice and 
virtue ſhall have been overthrown,'ſhall ſerd for- 
Ward its pioneers to e the bartiers en 
candour and ee | 40 F 
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In che mean time, my readers will not be di 
pleaſed with this paſſage from Lucian 6. There 
js no more effectual inſtrument of calumny than 
che love of novelty, which is natural to all man- 
kind, joined to the diſguſt ariſng from ſatiety 


and a paſſion for the marvellous and incredible: 
1 add to this, chat we are all fond, I know not why, 
. of liſtening to private ſuſpicions which are whif- 
ny 1pered'to'us.' I know many whoſcears itch with 
#'caturiny; as if they were tickled with a feather, 
«No wonder that with ſuch aſſiſtance ſhe per- 
« fades all, eſpecially where ſhe is in no danger 
of being confronted The caluinniated, /like 
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at the Female Society, where the topic of the 
erening was the ſubject of my preſent Paper. 
After a multitude of very ſage and pleaſant ob- 
ſervations, nnn "wb the fol- 
_ little eh. Nierult b hn | 


- 


WY v7 
A eise dee ee 
in life, had a mind to marry again. As her for- 
tune was very large, ſhe thought berſelf entitled to- 
a young huſband; and accordingly fixed her eyes 
upon a handſome youth, who had nothing but his- 
perſonal recommendations to depend upon dhe 
plainly perceived that there would be no diſſiqulty 
on his part, but ſhe dreaded the cenſure and xridi- 
eule of her neighbaurs. In this perplexity, he 
communicated her wiſhes and alarms to a maiden 
iſter, who lived in her houſe, and who poſſeſſec an 
uncommon ſhare of ſhrewdneſs and ad dreſs for al! 
ſuch occaſions. “ Siſter, ſays the amorous wi- 
dow, * what think you of Leander] it is ſurely 
che picture of my late huſband. Alas! -Ihould 
« never have yielded my heart: but to this irre- 
« ſiſtible reſemblance. What: ſhall I dot for L 
am in a dreadful conſternation.about what my 
A * may ſay of me, being well aoquaiüt- 
Ne 1 
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ed with their malice and cruely: the pureſt 
4 Jove is not ſheltered from their ill-natured ridi. 
cule. Were it not for that, this dear young 
«© man ſhould but Ho abſurd is all this, 
my dear ſiſter l replied the other. Follow 
« your inclinations, and don't tell me of ſuch 
<4 fooliſh fears. You will be ſung; hooted, hal- 
« Jood after, and chalked up, for eight days on 
the ninth, they will think no more of you than 
one thinks of a friend one has quitted for three 
„ months. That Aſs which you fee yonder, ſhall, 
if you pleaſe, impoſe ſilence on the whole pariſh 
« about you the morning after your nuptials“ 
That Aſs!” „ Ves, that Aſs. Marry, I ſay, 
« and leave the reſt to me and my Aſs.” Tho 
widow was eaſily perſuaded, and the marriage 
was conthuded, on the eredit of the Aſs. Dread- 
| ful outery in the pariſh—rough” muſie before 
their doors —not a ſoft thing could be heard 
from the mouth of either party for the noiſe 
of kettles and frying-pans. ' In the meat time; the 
kiſter had painted the Aſs as green as  parfot;'end 
out ruſhed the phznomenon, with a triumphant 
dray, into the midſt of the crowd. © In an inſtant 
every kettle and pan was mute, and every ſoul in 
3 1 # 1 5 | the 
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the pariſh »crowded round ſo ſtrange a prodigy. 
A green Aſs! Good heavens, No could have, 
« believed it! Well, wonders will never ceaſe. 
« How ſurpriſing is Nature in all her opera- 
tions!“ „ I dreamed, cries an old woman, 
« of this very Aſs a week ago. I am ſure it be- 


« tokeneth ſomething bad to our town. A num- 
« her of white mice appeared in the ſame mannet 


« juſt before the plague that happened in my 
„youth.“ Such obſervations and exclamations as 
theſe took place of the clamour about the ne. 
married couple. The green Aſs laſted its eight 
days, and then there was no more curioſity about 
the green Afs than there had been about the new 
married —_— the moment the Aſs n 


„ tis W 


Micaadaſa 0 . us all extremely. 
and my mother, forgetting her uſual compoſure, 
laughed till the chagreen ſpectacles tumbled from 
her noſe. I now thought it an excellent time to 
relate to them an extraordinary dream, which had 
happened to me about three weeks before, aud of 
which I had thought it worth while ta make ſome 
memorandums, that I might introduce it hen the 
occaſion preſented itſelf. As it was thought cu: 
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- About a quarter ain eſti HY 
bed, I happened to find in the-window-feat, a vo- 
lume of che gSpectaror; and, opening it, fell by 
chance upon that paper in which be gives us the 
difſeAton of # coquette's heart. The idea tobk 
ſuch poſſeſſion of my brain, that, as ſoon as laid 
f my head upon my pillow, it produced the follow- 
W * 0: remix 3+ to Wi Nie alc" 
TWUIRN (91.04 A drop off Fr ox beeng be 
We Aa was in a large room, where a 
« pentleman dhe faculty was giving lectures on 
ject, I was given to underſtand that it was the 
* eH·ỹOf an old maid, whoſe propenſity to ſeanidal 
«. hood; We could obſerve nothing peculiar in 
the external form. of the car, unleſs a greater 
« number of thoſe tartuous eavities which: are ſo 
« admirably deſigned by nature, in ãts conſtruction 
* of that organ, to colledt the circumambient un- 
«/\dulations of ſound, and give it a circulation and 
« een in its paſſage. Qur operator nent 
N 1 * pro- 
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« proce:ded to open the lobe, in the cellular ſub- 
« ſtance of which we diſcovered a greeniſh liquor, 


« that turned the colour of every thing which it 


s touched ; and a {mall ſptinkle on the ſurgeons 
« hand gave him all the appeaxance of being ill of 
© the meazles- The auditory paſſage was EK 
« tremely. narrow, and not funnelled as in other 
ſubjects, but fingularly twiſted, while its inner 
« ſurface was covered with little knots; ſo that 
« altogether it looked as if chere was, only room 
« for one part of a ſtory to enter, and that in a 
« broken and multilated condition. The pontio 
dura of the auditory nerve was perſect, but the 
« portio mollis bad become completly oſſified; and 
« this was, our anatomiſt aſſured us, a peculiarity 
« he had always diſcovered in maids above the- 
age of five and thirty. The wax, of the meatrs. 
auditorus was unuſually bitter, and the mu- 
« cilage of the perigſteum fermented, prodigiouſly, 
© with ſalt af wormwood. . The paſſage into the. 
neck bone was, formed like chat in owls, and 
« projected further out above than below, ſo that 

« the leaſt poſſible ſound might be perceived. oy 
© ſhould not forget that the wax Which is reckons. 
ed by Pliny and others ip poſſeſs « healing vir- 
3 de, 
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«.tue, was in this ſubject not only without thoſe 
ter upon a young perſon” s hand who tried it in 
chi view. On applying our on ears as cloſe 
«+ as we could to the concha of the ear iu queſ. 
tion, we could diſtinctly hear a whizzing ſound 
in a ſmaller degree like the blaſts of a coal mine: 
« and upon bringing a freſſi- blown roſe as near 
4 to it as we could; it immediately hung its head, 
and appeared as if the ſun had been on it a whole 
« day. We conceived this to be that innate air 
«..on which ſome anatomiſts have inſiſted? The 
form of the | concha put me in mind of thoſe 
places of whoſe powers of coxey ing ſounds ve 
« read fuch prodigious effects in hiſtory ;/ as the 
priſon of Dionyſius, 'which could raiſe a whil- 
aper to the of of a cannon; or the/aquedyAs 
«of Claudius, which could carry a voice 16 miles. 
In every other fubject, one of the branches of 
« the auditory nerve inoſculates with the muſcles 
« of the eye, the tongue, andthe noſe, as Well as the 
« Heart and priecordia; but in the itiftanice beſure | 
« us, we could diſcern a connexion only with the 
* tongue, at the root of which there was a ſpring 


* of of prodigious elaſtic power, anda vaſt 1 
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« of oily. globules,; which ſupplied; a; perp 
mucilage eee eee. | 
In the Tuba Euſtachiana or palate tubes, there 


« was a ſort of diſtillation, which turned the taſto 


« of every thing ſour, and Which, when the lady 
« was alive, inunda ted the mouth with ſuch a ſup- 


« ply of pungent mucus, as kept chat region in a 


« perpetual irrtatich, and preſerved the tongue, 
« hke a rod, in packle, All my re ulers have heard 


through which ſounds: are admũted. Fbeſe 


major, minor, and minimus; and, upon te ] W 
« tried ſeveral experiments. A. great liſt of naukes} 


diſtinguiſhed in the world, were repeated b 
« the experimenter as loud as wagpodſbleyand r 
« was plain that the bad wert received by the 


Y largeſt tube to afford room for exaggeration, 
* while the good and the brave could find en- 
trance only through the ſmalleſt duct, in Which 
there was but ſcanty room for the anne 
« endowments to paſs: Ai ©! DOa2ty4g 11.11 


« of the labyrinth of the ear, in which ares the 


« three canals are of different five, accotdivigrte 
« the degrees of ſound which they are fitted to 


may 


- 
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At this moment a perſon preſent, notorious 
for his wicked wit and indecent calumnies de- 
4 ſifted to be penmitted to whiſper in the ear. 
As T happened to be next to him, I thought 
*I heard a word er two of treaſon fall from him; 
« and immediately a hollow kind of noiſe ſeemet 
to be returned from the concha, that gave me 
H che idea of the deafening ſound of a horn in x 
. diving-bell, while every one in the room con- 
ſeſſed a kind of mortal: chill about the præcor- 
dia. Qur moſt intereſting experiments were 
«- made upon che tympanum or drum of the ear, 
me to relate. There tas nothing very patti- 
There were, as uſual, the two membranes, with 
« their four little bones and attendant muſcles, to 

produce ſuch tenſion or relaxation af this organ 
1 as the different. ſounds required. We could 
i perceive that the membrane was only ſtretched 
« when. a ſcandalous ſpeech was uttetad, and the 
& chord with: which is /is/furni(hed would only 
s vibrate to certain words... While our. a 

©, tention was diręcted io chis part. ne, 
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60 pad ; upon which, fuck me motion was 


and a vaſt eee ally globules en 0 
« be ſecreted at the place where it is joined to the 
nerve of the tongue. * Methought ight at this mo- 
© ment our anatomiſt took up a horn like the 
« figure of Alexander's tube preſerved in the Vati- 
can, andpronountid the name of the queen upon 
« the throne: immediately the ear ſent forth æ 
« ſound like that of a trumpet, and vaniſhed into 


« firſt thing I did, aſter feeling for both my cars, 
« was to make minutes in my nge 
0 that Ld paſſed in this ſhadowy ſcene?" 10 
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as I was Giting in the 


Tana night before ut 
great chair at the meeting of our Society, the fol- 
lowing extraordinary letter was brought, to me 
from, the * which being of an offirial 

- nature, 
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nature, I read it out to the gentlemea preſont h 


are plenſed to take a more than mu intereſt 
in the endes GE his Paper: wf HOLY Ye 
"7 TOES ew ory © 15 7 «45 112 Herde 
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bang — enlightened Ae 


„dhe preſent day, 'that häve raiſed'themſches 


above the prejudices: of their forefathers and 
have framed a philoſoptiy of the:moſt comfort- 
& able; accommodating, and practicable ſortʒ and 
# which requires none of thoſe unreaſonable and 


painful ſacrifices by which Nature ib traveiſed 


« and outraged in her plaineſt inſtitutes and de- 
«Tyne: Although the fiindamental points of 
« this amiable philoſophy are ſimple and few, 
« yet I have only dime te preſent you with the 
« leading principle. on which its excellence is 
« founded. L ſet. out with concluding, that in 
« ſtudying to make ourſelves happy we e 
« of the moſt evident indications which Providence 
4. «flaws given us of his will, and the principal end of 
« qur creation. In the proſecution of this end, no- 
4 * upon 
, c the 
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« the general plan; bor us the happineſs of all 


© mankind is equally the concern of our Maker, 
„ his great ſcheme muſt not be interrupted for 
« any private advantage to an individual. Thus 
« where I deſtroy inore happineſs: than I procure 
« to mytelf, I make, or attempt to make, a ſub- 
traction from the ſum of happmeſsiconceded to 
« mankind; but where I render one perſon only 
« a victim to my own felicity, e account wü 
Providence is exactly balaneed, provided in- 
« deed the gain and: loſs ae in need 


i. portion. 


N hind can be more ſumple, intelligible, and 
« juſt, than, this ſyſtem of philoſophy, in which 
one myſtery only ãs contained, anyolying indeed 
+ ſomething lkea contradiction though I have no 
doubt but that in the plan of reconcilement we 
are purſuing, we thall find ſorne compromiſe 
« between reafon and nature in this particular. 


It ſeems, I ay, ſomething lilee a/ contradiction, 


* that ſince the promotion of his private happi- 
neſs is ſo entirely the duty of w, individual, 
« there ſhould be ſo much in the general ſyſtem 
«to n u ener that Ee . 
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of all mankind ſhould not cnaleſce to this on 
great object of our being. Abating this line 

4 diſſiculty, nothing can be more -Catisfa@tory 
than. the propoſition on Which our reaſoning 
4 panies its further developement recommends it 
powerfully to the judgments of thoſe who, with 
«, a reſolute independence of thinking, ate deter. 


_ +, mined to believe nothing they do not exact 


« comprehend, or cannot with caſe, nn to the 
<,andad of cheir e " 


« Nature has given us e tel 

« paſions were given us, no doubt, to be in. 
A It is our duch therefore to indulge 
a them as far as we can, without oppoſing the 
% like duty enjoined to the reſt of our! ſpecies. | 
, Between man and man there is a tacit: conyen- 
ation within the limits of which our ; paſſion 
e and appetites. may ſport at large: and the on 
4 barrier to pleaſure is pleaſure. Thus in thi 
« elegant and liberal philoſophy, virtue and vie 
have none but merely relative diſtinctions, an 
ted are not cognizable. as virtue and vic 
til: they begin to promote ; op interrupt; the 
+4 happineſs of ſociety. It ſeems as if there were 
« a cet 
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« a certain meaſure of ſelicity diſtributed among 
« mankind ; and if we have robbed an individual 
« of his due proportion, e have on ta make it 
« out to Providence: by takings vpen Ourſelves | 
« what remains on The - balance. What a deli- 
« cious atonement is chis {aud} gut; of What a 
plain principle of equity. it ariſes? Mat en- 
couragement and certainty it lends . to repent- 
« ance | while it renders our duty our delight, 
« and our religion à regale. Adieu, under ſuch a 
« ſyſtem, to che ſecret. topments of conſcience, and 
« that inwardſenſe of depravation which in ordinary 
« and unphiloſophical minds are attached do the 


free indulgence of thoſe, appetites which nature 
has given us. Adieu to thoſe ſhallow prejudices 
which, by! ſuppoſing abſurd diſtinQions//where — 
none exiſt, overwhelm the mind with unxeaſon- 

« able terrors, and make our neee . 

as "_ of ſtain and criminality. ird eit 


| 1% 70 bien HE uot ” 
46 hang obi Sic, wb great regret, 8. 
you have adopted, in their! full extent, theſe 
* unhappy prejudices, and have applied them 20 
almoſt all the purſuits and actions of oux lives. 


There is „ important ſubjeQt, however, 
« which 


4 


"i owe veg. 7 


«which hos as yet eſc pen, and which 
4 would fain reſcue fr6m that Miberatparriality 
« with which the reſt have been treated: ' You 
4 are to know, Sir, that from earlieſt youth I have 
ever deteſled partiality and perſecution of every 
« kind; and I ſee no reaſon hy What you are 
4 pleaſe? to call vice ſhoula not have a8 Oe) 
— you chooſe to denominate virtue. 
b 11170 1uÞb 1196 ber dv liche 8 
5 chat 3 the charge of egotiſm, 1 wil m 00 
de mers ef myſelf tGouph I muſt on I was 
on the point of preſenting you wich a ber 
„ aſtoniſhing hiſtory, but will proceed to che con- 
« fideration of the ſubject alluded to above, Which 
b chat ef dhe practice of acting amd ſpeaking 
with; an intention to deceive, or what is vulgarly | 
called a habit ef Aying. IJ maintain that the 
den of fin will only then properly attach to 
this univerſal practice, When it deſtroys mort 
« pleaſure than it procures, or tends actually to 
= diminiſti the quantity of. ſolid' happineſs per- 
% mitted to mankind; To talk of any intrinſic 
4 turpitude in a lie; br any inward ſenſe of cor- 
«6 'puption or reproach of 'conſcience'in the fabri- 
. cütion of an * is an abſurdity which 
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every true philoſophier muſt heartily doſpiſe; 
— @ ol 025i all ics ſpirit and 
60 ung 1. 42428 5 pn btb 
tk 0 = „reinen ien % 
« Weds eber 
« of its advoeates, to be very much in 
« earth, I ſhould fear it would. Prong 
ſombre worldy and Joſe all-its morĩmentꝭj alioſt 
« all its amuſement, and much of its good hu- 
« mour. We ſhould no longer ſee ignorance | 
« and deformity with ſmiling "faces; -and/folly 
« would want that confidence in itſelf which" 
„makes life fo rich in ridieule and burleſque.” 
« Moreover, what u topſycturvy diſpoſitibn of 
« things would reſult from ſuck aw arramgetent 
in favour . of truth 1” We ſhould have phryfleians 
« refuſing fees for conſeience· ſaleæ; and apotkie- 
«© caries chrowing away their gallipots and*phidls:' 
« officers declining promotion; 'biſhops” begging 


« abſolution; tires pulling” off their oiled 
their coachmen lords over-awedby hit 


« ſweepers, and" countefſes confuſec in tit g 

« ſence of their dairy- maids. What js deer Me 

f̃cdion that ſweetens and adorns life d Ir gives,” 

as it were, à vartilli to nature work, a ſbrt Uf 
Vor. III. 0 . poliſh 
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ather words, who, undertake. to keep mankind 
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<, poliſh to our exiſtence, and blends into one 
4, ſhining maſs of gay confuſion thoſe mortifying 
differences and-incqualities which are planted in 
che real conſtitution of things. No ſhape ſo 
« erooked, no face ſo forbidding, no faculiies ſo 


$ Wet ink -manners ſo coarſe, but: what may 


40 e happily prevails en and more nc 


ond. 1 11 70 Haine F474 27 1 W. Au 


21661080133. e 5 764014 eee 


Sad Ear as nature of ehen 
aud refinement will prove to us that theſe are 


only modifications of this great and ruling plan 


« of impoſition, and that in proportion as men 


advance in the art of lying, they advance in all 


«6: Ae deticacies and elegancies of behaviour. Life 


<4 itſelf is but one lengthened lie with thoſe who 


« aſpire. to the praiſe of poliſhed manners, or, in 


« in good humour with themſelves. But not 
only in the lighter, concerns of life does the 
„happy operation of this ſyſtem of impoſture 
appear, but in its graver duties and employ- 
« ments it is of equal uſe and importance. 80 
«, neceflary an, eee is it thought to 

ic 4 3 TH * the 
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bench of biſhops-receive their dignities-with a 
« manifeſt lie in their mouths, and declare them- 
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« the. moſt ſanctiſied fatuations, that the whole 


« ſelves adverſe to their exaltation, at the fame 
« time that all the world knows. to what they 
« have ſubmitted to obtain it. The folemnity of 
« aſpect, and formality of deportmentʒ a ſſumed in 
certain profeſſions, are nothing but grave hes 
« and a more ſtudied kind of impoſture. This is 
« the garniſh, of life, and without which, int 
« ence would ne be ane e © BY 
« 1 is Shi a that govents w us ww 

« The biſhop refuſes his dignity, the phyſician his 
fee, and the lady her lover's kiſs, in conformity 
« with this ſame univerſal rule of lying, to which 
« all things muſt hend. in a civiliaed country. Let 
us only reflect for a moment on the ſituation of 
« the lover without this happy reſource: what 
« would become of all his gay compaxiſons and 


devout proteſtations? Alas he could no longer 


aſſume that irreuſtible eloquence with which 1 
ſeem to hear him repeat this tender falſehood-— 
<« Indeed, my Laura, it is not your fortune, im- 
* menſe as it is, nor your perſon, though that was 

O 2 « made 
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made for Princes to bow before it) Which has 
<«, robbed: me of my reſt. No, by thoſe eyes J 
<«. ſwear, I am a martyr to your miud alone in 
c fich I behold; as in a mirror, the very form of 
<, virtue reflocted, and which taſte and elegance, 
00 and wit and wiſdom, have made tlicir fa voutite 
« abode. Hut if the lover would have reaſon to 
« repine at the overthrow of this lying ſyſtem, 
« how would the poet exiſt in fvelt an inverted 
4 order of things ? Tell him to be /plendide mendax 
« no longer no longer to devote his talents to the 
4 propagation and embelliſhment of lies, you im- 
< poſe ſilence upon him for ever, and wantonly 
% throw up the greateſt- privilege of han, the 
eb e coal N II 90 
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For my par am determined never to aban- 
don this great ornament of our nature, and to be 
true to this lying ſyſtem as long as T have the 
faculty of invention and the power of utterance. 
&« But as I conſider it as my duty to lie, L conſider 
4 it alſo as my province to believe, that I may be 
« paſſively as well as actively a promoter of this 
« enchanting commerce. There is therefore no- 


(ching ſo-marvellous but what 1 eaſily admit, 
| 60 and 
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« and nothing ſo incredible but what 1 receive &s 
« and have in a manner doubled my exiſtence. 1 
« enjoy che ſpirit as well as the letter of life; can 
« ramble, and be at home; know more than 1 | 
« know; ſce more than I ſee; have two tories for 

« every event, and two faces for every occaſton. 
] am never put to the bluſh by any detection; 
« and if a perſon gives me the lie, I take it as a 
« compliment, and generally aſk him to dinner. 
« By your frequent-quotations from Lucian, 1 
« preſume he is a/favoutite author ; on whith ate 
count it rather forprifes me that you have never 
© entertained your readers with any of thoſe pleas 
« {ant ſtories related in his dialogue, called The 
« Liars, Give me leave to conchide this long 
letter with a "ſpecimen from. that OY 
« Ancient tg 13495 


* 4 14 
N . . . / * — a 21 : of L 
| i = l 4 : 7 : 4 1 T 7 


« «You mean, interrupted Arignotus, * the 
famous Pancrates, my preceptor, a moſt divine 
man, and endued with a moſt expreſſive counte- 
„ nance; bald, with à flat noſe, thick lips, and 
« long legs: he uſed to wear a linen robe, and 
« ſpoke tlie beſt Greek. The ſame indeed, 

03 « cried 
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« cried Enerates ; 4 Weng m Ben Lajad kid firſt, 
I did not know whom L had with me. But in 


che courſe of the voyage I obſerred him per- 


5 form a great many wonderful actions, ſuch as 


riding upon crocodiles, and ſwimming among 
; «: {ea-monſters,-who, appearing perfectly ſubje 


ed to him, would wag their tails, and fawn 
« upon him. I ſoon began to conſider him as 
« ſomething above humanity; and having by de- 
« grees acquired his friendſhip, he truſted me with 
all his ſecrets, and prevailed upon me to leave 


my ſervants at Memphis, and follow him; aſſur- 
ug me we ſhould have no oceaſion for a:tend- 


d ants. When we came to an inn, he would take 


& the bar of the door, or a broom, or a wooden 


« peſtle, dreſs it properly, and repeating certain 
« magical words, command it to walk about as a 
„ man. It would immediately proceed to draw 
« - water, prepare the dinner, and act in every te- 

e ſpect as a dexterous waiter; but 7 this ſeeret 1 
never could prevail upon him to communicate, 
« though his conduct in every other inſtance was 

extremely obliging. One day, however, I hap- 


a pened to ovefhear the charm, as we ftgodtoge- 


& ther in a dark als and the morning aſter, 


12 + pay « vyhile 


* 
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« while he was abſent upon buſineſs inthe market: 
« place, I took my little peſtle, drefſed ĩt up, and 
« uſing the proper conjurauon, commanded! it tt 
bring me ſome water. When it had filled the 
« caſk No leave off, my friend, ſaid I, and bea 
« peſtle again: it rofuſed, however, to obey imc, 


« and perſevered in fetching water till the hole 
« houſe was nearly deluged. I had forgotten the 


« counter-charm, and not knowing what to do 


« in tais difficulty, and being very much afraid 
« of the diſpleaſurs of Panerates,. 1 took an 


« axe, and ſplit the peſtle iu two; but both 
« the parts, thus ſevered;: carried off de pit- 
chers, and continued to draw water,ſo'that 1 
« ſaw ray ſervants multiplying upon ine] und wy 
« diſtreſs increaſing in ſpite of all 1 could de ti. 

« at length Pancrates, coming in, reduced, in a 


moment, my retinue to wood, as before, und 
ſaved me from being overwWhelmell by! "their 


« aſſiduities. Pancrater, however, witharew/H lim. 
« {cf privately from me, and Ineber ſet eyes on 
« him afterwards.” Now, Mr. Olivebranch,” [ 


3 "9% 


« need not inform you that this Eucrates Was a 


« very ancient man, and a very great phittofopher; 
« and yet among other philoſophers of tHe firſt 
reputation, he did not ſcruple to tell this enor- 
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occaſion; and as he ſhewed an inclination to ſpeak, 
2 general ſilence took place. © I think, Mr. 
| „ Olivebranch,” ſaid my , worthy: friend, ( the 
« letter you have received, if it were written wih 
* an humorous intention, has not ill ſucceeded: 


— 1 


„ mous hie. I may hape therefore that you wil 


4 follow ſo teſpectable an example, and entertain 


your readers with ſome agreeable and engaging 

lies. In the mean time, I beg you to believe, i 
you can, that Lam your moſt . egg 
* eee and devoted EY 


havnt ores Pa 


U 5 A . . » k 
A 4 117 4 24 7 » 14 141 % 


wich this whimſical letter; and Mr. Barnaby ſhook 
bis ſides till he raiſed he echo. Though no man 
reliſhes humour more ſenſibly than Mr. Allworth, 


I could obſerve that he was rather grave upon this 


« bur Lown I regard truth, and all that concerns 
« it, as too ſerious a ſubject to be jeſted upon; 
« and indeed the practice of the preſent age looks 


"= much as if it were founded upon the princi- 


« ples ſet forth in the letter, that I confeſs your 
0 « correſpondent has excited in my boſom, leis 
min 
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« mirth” than melanefroly. A direct falſthood, 
« chank heaven, fil lies under its jult odiutm; but. 
« it is not from ditect falſehoods ttiat we have moſt 


 « to apprehend in the pteſent times: Nam princi- 


« pally alarmed at dis progreſs of "thoſe ant de- 
« yiations from truckij und chofe iurzting obliqui- 
« ties of conduct, which are All if the fame 
« ſpirit, and are the more dangerous from the 
& ſofter appellations they aſſume. I chooſe, there- 
« fore, with Four leave, to think rather With Ci- 
« cero than'your' pledfant cortelponitletit; Wihbſc 
opinion is as follows: © BY em vit multi, 
« diſfmulatid, tvllenda off ; imm nee uf erat; net ur 
« vendat, gitagurd fimulebir, 2 PIR 
« BONUS. Let our ves be Entirely pürged 
6 of every thing like ſeigning of ANG; * 
„ ſomuch that no one may Have the We" of 
« HONEST MAN, Who ſhall perfdade Him 
a felf to fwetve one title fon the truth to ober- 
fesch ki nbighbouts, en FOE” 


its ? ( * 1DY Te "16 © Alti 00 3? 1% 4. 27; þ ($747 * — . TY 


* « w igll of parte is Ny e 
* fiſtent wick truth, ndtwithftanding alk that Your 
« correſporllent nas e A lle is not lock 
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ed up in a phraſe, but exiſts in the mind of 
[che ſpeaker. In che common compliments of 
« the day we have no, intention. to, deceiye; and | 
here is a ſectet compact between che parties to 
e underſtand chem as, Wards of courſe. Anything 
beyond this, except where ſomething more is 
elt, is not _ FIR = Oy" oe 
eee rr W. 
oon 5 2 e N nn 
Truth, too, I believe i 8 15 moſt 
<8 political where, our fortune and advancement i 
concerned; and where truth dare not be ſpoken, 
chere is neyertheleſs . both ſafety and. wiſdom 
in avoiding a falſehood. A lion having a little 
complaint in his ſtomach, called a ſheep,to him 
4 that happened to be paſſing that way, and deſired 
. to be told if his breath were tainted. The poor 
Animal, incapable of diſguiſe, anſwered frankly, 
« Aye; upon whuch the tyrant bit off his head. A 
« wolf, next preſented himſelf, and having the 
a ſame queſtion addreſſed to him, anſwered, cour- 
« tier-like, (No, Sire.” I will kill thee,” fays 
« the lion, «for; flatterer. The ſox next ap- 
I pegred: and the ſame application was made to 
this dexterous politician, Indeed, Sire, 
i « ſays 
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ſays he; 1 moſt beg your majeſt ye to cc 
« n I as woubled with a terrible cold“ 

YOON Witten 43 TRY: 75 4 Ib Ob: * 

60 « A liar may not ill be compared to a ip 

« wrecked ſailor, ſwimming for his life: lie follows 

« lie, as wave ſucceeũs to wave, tilÞthe'devoted 
« wreich, after.a thouſand vain efforts, is daſhied 
« againſt tlie rock, -and'finks: irre vocubiy to the 
« unfathomable bottom. There is little doubt but 
« that the credit which the, falſe, yet dexterous 
« excuſes and artifices of a youth receives among 
« his ſchool-fellows, tends very much to-veconcile 
che mind, at an carly period, to this diſgracefut 
« habit, which gathers ſtrength as years increaſe 
« and occaſions become more preſſing and ĩmpor- 
« tant. Oftentimes, indeed, the vulgar ferocity 
« and partial ſeverity. of the | maſter compels # 
« mind naturally noble, to take refuge in à lie; 
« until habit by degrees ſaps all its-principles; and 
« thus is it deluded and debaſed, without perceiv- 
ing the ſteps. un "TY lng 
WITS. «der315 45 gn ving 2010 9 
6 If an tl truth were more aſſidiouſly 
+ cultivated in our common ſeminaries, there is 
little doubt but that, it would prove a happy fore» 
| O 6 & xunner 


0 
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runner of reaſons; and plant in the mind an in 
ſtinctive to vice, which in all ity co- 


« lours and . 1s tinQtured with 0 
<a EI D tbr HI ver mile 


E Nölle : l ät 16 Stine blah bas: 
am, delighted, continued this; whe nan 
4 with a little anecdote I heard a few-days ago, in 
4. which the advantage eee, W en is 
Auen ee AP! 15 Aeta 


+ . — 0 
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A certain alen 66 Noplos ha he bi: 
lege, on à particular great holiday, to releaſe 
from ſetv itude a galley ſave in the dominionsof 
the King of Spain. The day was come, and 
the Prince proceeded 10 che place where this 
A pleaſing right was to be ex eri ed. Upon inter- 
rogating the different ernninals touching their 
s malpractices, hey all began to be very-clamor- | 
„ ous in heir on exculpation; in ſhort, from 
6/ their on vordiét, it appeared that tete neret 
vas collected cogerher a purer race 6f-martals. 
One only among the number hung his head, and 
< | preſerved a melanchely ſilence. Upon the 
v queſtion's being put to him, he replied, Alas ! 
«its ow not er 40 moch as I deſerve, 
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« for I am indeed a moſt notbrious ſinnier, uhd 
« entirely unworthy of pardon orfayour.” — 4 
« that the caſe,”* criedthe Prince, affecting a go 
geil of choler, * chen ſend away this wieltedk 
« fellow, that he ek oh enn 
nee 4 Jett yo Doug aldhognet,s 
DDD Nn 
As ſoon as Mr. — Fry GAN 
Blunt took up the diſcourſe, and added, as] thought, 
ſome very pettinent remarłs, enlivened by a plea- 
fant little ſtory taken from the German of M. 
de Gellert, profefor of philuſophy at Leipzig: 
« The ſon of an old farmer, by ſome chance or 
« other, had travelled through © ſeveral; remote 
countries, and, as id not uncominon in daich 
« cafes, returned home much aalier in lies han in 
knowledge: A de days àſter his arrival, he 
„accompanied His father (a ſenſible: ſtiremd cold 
« fellow) to à market at ſome diſtance from the 
« village. ' It happened that a maſtiff dag paſſed 
that way, Which as ſopnias the ſtrippling bo- 
© held, „ Bleſs me} father, criedhe,; tliis dog 
puts me in mind of one Lſatu in my-travels;at 
eaſt as large as the largeſt of our cartchorſetz.. 
What oO me,“ replies the father: gravely; 


«-aſtomiſhes 
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+. aſtoniſhes me: But don't imagine that im this 
, eduntry we are wWholly without prodigies; by 
and by we ſhall come to a bridge, which we 
« ſhall be obliged to paſs, and which is much more 
extraordinary chan che dog of which you have 
been talking. They ſay it is the work of ſome 
« Witch. All I know of it is this, that there lies 
_ © a ſtone in the middle of it, againſt which one 
is ſure to ſtumble as one paſſes on, and break 
, at leaſt a leg, if it ſo happen that one has lied 
«in the courſe of the day. The youth was a 
« little ſtartled at this ſtrange account. At what 
« a rate you ate walking, father - but to return 
10 to this dog, how large did I fax as your largeſt 
« horſe ? Nay, for that matter, Ihelieve.it,might 
« be ſaying: à little too much: for I recollect it 
was but ſix monihs old: but I would be upon 
« ſtory reſted, till they were a mile or two ad- 
1 vanced on their way. The young man Was 
"66" very far from being comfortable. Y The fatal 
bridge appears at @ diſtance Hear me, my 
« dear father: indeed the dog, of which I have 
been ſpeaking, was very large, but perhaps not 
5 {quite fo large as a heifer ; I am ſure, however, 
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„it was larger than a calf. At length they 
arrived at the foot of the bridge. The facher 
6 paſſes on, without 4 word. The ſon ſtops 
ſhort—* Ah father, ſays he, © you cannot be | 


« ſuch a Gmpleton as to believe that J have ſeen, 
% dog. of ſuch, a ſize z for ſince, I needs muſt 
« ſpeak the truth, the dog I met in my travels 
6 . dog we ſaw an hour or 
& two ago." | nnn 
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The univerſe is either a mere medley, jumble, or confuſed mix- 
ture, ſuch as chance might be ſuppoſed to have produced: or it 
is a connected ſyſtem of things, ſuch as might have been ex- 
| pected at the hands of a wife Providence, If the former be true, 
- why ſhould we be anxious to prolong our ſtay in ſuch a ſqualid 
and diſorderly ſcene? Why ſhould we give ourſelves trouble 
about any thing further than the eaſieſt mode of mixing with our 
mother earth? Why ſhould we ſuffer our minds to be ſo dif. 
quieted, ſince, do what we will, we muſt at laſt all fink into 
the general confuſion ? But if the other fide of the propoſition 
be true, then do I reverence the great Ruler of all Things, pK 
my truſt in him, and II | 


17 


Artis all which has been e, iets 
going Papers on the proof afforded us from ana- 
logy, in defence of God's moral government of 
the world, it muſt be confeſſed, that it contains 
ſothie facts vrhich ſtartle human * and to 
which 
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which analogy furniſhes no ſpecific anſwer z yet, 
if che analogy of nature fupport che probability | 
that the moral conſtitution of things is a ſcheme 
or ſyſtem of government, as diſtinguiſhed from a 
number of ſingle unconnected acts of diſtributive 
juſtice and goodneſs, and that it is a ſcheme im- 
perfectly comprehended, it affords. a general an- 
{wer to ſuch, doubts as ariſe as to the equity 
of this moral conſtitution. We ſhall ſee enougli 
to convince us that this is the caſe, if we look into 
the courſe and order of things in the natural world. 
Here we ſhall find that analogy (a meral govern- 
ment being ſuppoſed) zriſtifies a concluſion, in the 
firſt place, that this government is a ſcheme ur 
ſyſtem; in the next, a ſcheme EY com 
n e MN rene & (3+). 
In the great . the oath aro | 
all related together in a common bond of neceſſuy 
and dependence. Under various circumſtances 
and conditions are we all related together, nor 
know we where theſe relations end. No action, 
no event ſtands ſo ſingle and unconnected, as not 
to be related to other actions, other events: nor 
are we ſafe in ſaying that there are not other rela- 
| tions | 


N 
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| tions beyond ale limit of this preſent world. 
= Every thing has future unknown conſequence, - 
were we to trace any event as far as we could 
proceed, we ſhould find. that if ſuch event were 
not connected with ſomething ſtill beyand it in 
nature, unknown toi us, ſuch event could not hae 
deen at all: nor can we give the whole account 
of any thing whatever, of all its cauſes, ends; and 
neceſſary adjuncts. The natural/wworld chen, 
and che natural. government of the world being 2 
ſehe me, an] ſuch an incomprehenſible ſeheme, we 
are led in conſequence to believe that the moral 
government is alſo a ſcherney' anda ſcheme that 
eee eee 15 
we {61 QI Ys 209g. An ie! at's ein An u; e 7 
On a deeper conſideration it becomes probable 

that theſe ſchemes are but one in truth, and that 

- the firſt is ſubſervient to the ſccond, "as the vege- 
table world to the animal, as bodies to minds. We 
are taughtꝭ thorefore, by analogyy/thatevery act of 
divine juſtioe and goodneſs maybe ſuppoſed to 
look much beyond itſelf and its immediate object, 
to have reference to ſome: other parts of God's 
moral adminiſtration and to-a-general-moraÞplan. 
Thus our very ſcanty views of the frame and order 
__ = 
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of the natural world; furniſh (a anova govern- 
ment being ſuppoſed) an eaſy and obvious anfwer 
of a negative force to all ſuch objections as ate 
directed againſt the equity, unity, conſiſtency, 
and excellence of this moral eee of the 
world. | | waht iter ve 


— 


Our gradual progreſs in the developement of 
this great ſcheme of adminiſtration; has been well 

_ illuſtrated by the manner in which modern aſtro- 
nomers made tlie diſcovery of the circular ſorin 
of that phænomenon which we call the Ring af 
Saturn. Sometimes contemplating it as à nar- 
row, ſometimes: as a broader oval; ſometimes in 
the form of a ſtraight line, in its different relative 
ſi:uations during its | twenty-nice+ years revolu- 
tion through all the parts of che ecliptie : they 
came at length, by à ſort of optical ſuntheſis, to 
aſcertain the eiroulatity: of its real hape. Thus, 
though the great providential ſeheme of tlie: world 
viewed through the medium of our groſs unden- 
ſtandings, puts on diſtorted and broken appear- 
ances ; obſervation and reſeatca reconcile a part, 
and, as in the progreſſion of time, the moraborder 
„ the world moves on, new relations and con. 
| ſentanieties 
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more accurate views of the round ueſs and perfec. | 


ſects. Beſides which, the natural goberumem of 
the world is conducted by general laws And for 
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ſentanities unfold theinſelves, and we gain more and 


tion of this mighty ſyſtem, till ĩt may pleaſe the 
great Diſpenſer of all Things, to purity andenlarge 

our mental optics to the e of his 

whole deſign. =. 


Ins another view we are forced e acknowledge 


that no apparent irregularities form any grounds 


of objection to the adequacy and ꝓerſeclion of the 


moral plan; for, in the natural world, experience 


proves that very deſirable ends are brougli about 


by mean in no fort delixable, and ſrequemiiy by 
means which we ſliould have conceĩ vd i thou 
experience would have produced very oppoſite ef. 


chis there may exift very:wiſe and udmitable ra | 
ons. Vet it is impoſſible for generallas to pre- 
ariſe, as we find in civil government: and were 
all irregularities prevented or remedied by imme- 
diate interpoſiions-(as things are conſtituted), the 
bad conſequences are plain. They would un- 
Ane foſter indolence * render 
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doubtful che esrabrele 6. Be and an thoſe 
talents, qualities, and prineiples, given us to exer- 


ciſe, to in and to Arp ond | 
th £0 23% #876 Wie 8 24ir nts ety 1 

It may e ſaid, that ſome of the moſt 
important parts of human knowledge are taught us 
by our ignorance. The proofs of our mental im- 
becility, which the” Guy trials of our r underfiind- 
us, are ſo many lefföns of Huthiltatioh? 'by which 
human philoſophy is bowed down to the earth be- 
fore the unſearchable truths which Tie buried in the 
counſels of the Almighty. Thave been always' very 
much pleaſed with a little book, called Glanville's 
Vanity-of Vogmatizing, „in which there is very 
complete r map of Huthan ighorance : we there per- 
ceire what à vuſt region of trutii lies" ſtill une - 


plored by us, diſqualified" 7s we are to breathe in 


the tenuity of its atmofphere. The infolyable'tia- 
ture of light, colours, gravity, motion, and matter, 


is touched upon with adtnftable vivacity in this' 


little treatiſe, and forces i into the mind à CVCtion 

of its own unteaſnabletteſe, ir ciſputinig points 
which regard a life to come, on the ground of their 
incomprehenſibility, While at every ſtep im this 
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1 ſhall wende a bett of his 1 on . 
tion. of the wheel in which the cauſe of ignorance 
is maintained with much ingenuity. . Beſides the 
already mentioneddifficulties, eyen the moſt or- 
 < .dinarytriyial oecurrents,.if we gontemplate them 
| * in the theory, * ill as much puzzle us as any of | 
ze former, And firſt, if we abſtrafedly con- 
« ſider it, it:ſeeras, impoſlible that/a, wheel ſhould: 
« moye,; I mean not the progreſſive, but the mo- 
tion which is merely on its own: centre; and 
1 were it not for the information of experience, it 
is moſt likely that philoſophy had long ago con- 
« cluded it impoſſible: for let us ſuppoſe the wheel 
o be diyided according to the alphabet... Now 
in motion there is a change of place, and in the 
. motion of a wheel, there is a ſucceſſion of one 
ꝓart to another in the ſame place; ſo that it ſeems 
« inconceivable that A ſhould move until Bhath 

« left its place: for A cannot move but! it muſt ac- 
« quire ſome place or other; It can acquire none 
but what was B's, which we ſuppoſe to be moſt 
"wm immediate to It. The lame {pace cannot con- 
tain 
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« tain them both; therefore B muſt loſe its place, 


« before A can have it 3 yea, and the nature of 
« ſucceſhon reguites it. But now B cannot move 


« but into the place of C; and D muſt be out, be- 


fore C can come in: ſo that the motion of D 
vill be pre- required like wife to the motion of it ;- 


and ſo onwatd, till ĩt comes to Z. Upon the 


« ſame account .4 will not be able to move till A 
„moves, being the part next to it 5 neither will A 
« be able ta move (as has been ſhewn) till Z hath: 
« ſo that the motion of every part will be prere- 


« quired to itſelf. Neither can one evade, by ſay- 

« ing that all the parts move at once: for, firſtly, 

ve cannot conceive in a ſucceſſion but that ſome- 
« thing ſhould be firſt, and that motion ſhould - 
begin ſomewhere; and ſecondly, if the parts may 
Hall change places with one another at che ſame 


time without any reſpect of priotity and poſte- 
« riority to each other's motion, why then may not 


« a company of bullets cloſely crouded together 
in a box, as Well move together by a like mutual 
« and finultaneans exchange? Doubtleſs the 
« reaſon-of this inaptitude to motion in this poſi- 
tion is, that they cannot give way onet0 another, 
and motion can no here begin becauſe of the 


« pleni- 
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<-plenitude, Tho ciſe is juſł li fache im ih in. 
<< ſtance before us; and therefore we need gon 

_ <6 farther for an evidence of its-inepniceivableneſ 
« But yet; to give ĩt one touohamore;accondingts 
« the perepatetie niceneſs, whichſays that one part 
enters in at the ſame inſtant᷑ that the other goes 
« out No in the inſtant that I leaves its place; 
« it is in it, or not: if it be in it, then oannot K 
bo in it in the ſame inſtant without quantitative 
c penetration; if not, then it cannot be ſuid to 
leave it in that inſtant, but to have leſt it the 
« inſtant before. Theſe-difficulties which pinch 
ſo in this obvious experiment; ſtund in their foll 
« force againſt all motion in 1 _ 
4% ſhlute — e „ee +4. 
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another from the philoſopher Mulebranch, whoſe 

works, admirable as chey are in many places, arc 
ſo buried in obſcurity, that a fragment of nem is 
almoſt a curioſity. The profft that one may 
« draw-from\theſe ſpeculations is not barely to ac- 
« quirethe knowledge they preſent, which ofitſelf is 
« barren enough, but it is to learn the limits o out 
6: be Sn to foroe ittoconfeſs thatihere 
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are truths which it cannot comprehend; and 
« therefore it is wholeſome to fatigue the mind 


e with theſe ſubtleties, the better to tame its pre · 


« ſumption and abate its confidence and audacity 
« in oppoſing its feeble. lighta to the myſteries. of 
religion, under pretence chat it cannot compre- 
hend them: for ſince all the force of human 
« underſtanding is conſtrained to yield to the leaſt 
& atom of matter, and to ovyn that it ſees clearly 
« that it ĩs ãnfinitely diviſible, without being able 
to comprehend how tis may be; is it not plain- 


_ « ]y a ſm againſt. reaſon, to refuſe, to believe the 


« wonderful. effects of the divine Omnipotencę, 


« merely becauſe our Ames en. 
« prehend A tt „ 
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The cab argument in \ Which I ek 
ſhadow of an unſwer to cis plain lind of reaſon- 


ing, is built on the ſuperior importance of thoſe 
truths which involve the concerns of a future life, 
and conſequently the deeper: intereſt ye have in 
their comprehenſibility. This argument, how⸗- 
ever, a little examination will prove tobe more 
ſpecious than ſolid, ſince we can have no further 
practical concern with the truths of religion 

Vol. III. P chan 
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than as they are connected with: the moral duties 
of 'Tife, and are framed with a reference to our 
preſent exiſtence. All beyond this is the object 
of mere ſpeculative curioſity; and we have no 
reaſonable right to complain that the indulgence 
of this curioſity" is poſtponed till that life ſhall 
come to which the objects of this curioſity ſhall 
bear an actual relation. No man can ſay that 
ſufficient is not explained to him, to furniſh-out a 
plain rule of life; that enough is not level to his 
"comprehenſion, to bar the pretence of ignorance, 
to direct his courſe, and to ſtimulate his activity, 
-through the trials and temptations of this mortal 
ſcene: ' The whole courſe of this world is 
one grand anſwer to ſuch objeQions as are 
built on apparent impoſſibility. From infancy to 
manhood the individual is daily expanding his 
comprehenſion to new poſſibilities of things; 
and from barbarity to refinement, philoſophy is 
daily enriching ſociety with new: treaſures of 
knowledge, with new powers and capacities of 
-nature, with new reſults of new combinations. 
Who can define the outgoings of the divine 
fecundity; or number 1 of the intellec- 
4 ſcale ? 5 1 | 
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It is worth while alſo to remark, that chere is 
nothing propoſed to us by our religion, of which 
we have not clear ideas of the parts ſepazately, 
although we eannot take in their various attributes 
and relations. We may underſtand the terms of 
the propoſition, although'we are unable to com- 
prehend its truth. We know very accurately 
what is meant by a cirele and a ſquare, but we 
are unable to determine their proportions, - for 
want of ſome related idea on which this diſcovery © 
depends: ſo no man is without a clear general 
idea of what is meant by ſpirit; but, for want of 
being poſſeſſed of ſome other ideas which bear 
relation to ſpirit, he is perfectly unqualified to 
e its e and attributes. 
29 

E MiB e e ee 
nothing thoroughly, unleſs we could trace it back 
through all its cauſes, in one aninterrupted ſeries, 
up to its original mover: nor is it at all puſſible to 
acquaint ourſelves with the | various relations be- 
from proximate. cauſe; to proximate: cauſe; up to 
the beginning of all things. Impreſſed with this 
wie of my own inſufficiency, I would not pre- 
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ſume to aſſert that the potatoe that grows in.my 
garden, and the oyſter that lies upon the rock, are 
not neceſlary to each other's exiſtence; or tha, 
if Alexander had not conquered Aſia, Milton 
Could have compoſed his Paradiſe. Loſt. Ex. 
Hibit! ro à native of New Holland an Engüiſ 
clock, Will he readily ſurmiſe that the minute and 


the hour hand, as well as the ſtriker, all owe their 


ſeveral motions to one original mover? Shew him 
the internal works, will he readily comprehend that 
complicated operation of wheel Within wheel, 
which produces that proportion and dependence 
| between parts ſo different in their conſtructions, 
ſo oppoſite in their motions, and ſo apparently un- 
connected in their functions? Will he not malt 
the ſame concluſion as the ſtory tells us was 
made by one of his condition, that the Whole is 
an animal a | > OWE ben R en 
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een ones A Indian could loo af 
the clock, did Sir Iſaac Newton now of the 
great ſyſtem of the univerſe. More of its depen- 
dencies, connexions, and relations; he cettainly 
did diſcover than had been till chen conceded to 
human penetration; yet was he forced to bottom 
l 9 8. 4 1 all 
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all his reaſonings on the hypotheſis of gravitation, 
of which he could give no other account than 
that it was neceſſary to the concluſions he reſted 
upon it. I thank I cannot finiſh my Paper better 
than by laying before the reader the ſentiments of 
Job on this ſubject, which ſeem in one place to | 
have anticipated. this barrier to our natural re- 
ſearche. bad an bold 25d | 
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place, and hangetb the earth upon nothing. Gas 
« He bindeth up the waters in his thick clouds, 


and the cloud is not rent under them. 


« He holdeth back the face of bis throne, and 
66 « ſpreadeth his doud upon it. 

« He hath compaſſed the waters with bounts 
« until the day and night come to an end. 
The pillars of Heaven tremble, and are | 
* aſtoniſhed at his reproof. N PO" 

„He divideth the ſea with his power ; and by 
« his underſtanding he dme 2 the 
« proud, © TT TE TT MCT EC AREAITE 
By k his ſpirit he hach aride the Heavens; 
- his hand hath formed the crooked ſerpent. 195 
P . N theſe e are parts of his ways; a 475 | 
P 3 5% '« Yee 
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« Yet how little @ portion is heard of him! 
But the aan who ene. 
40 derſtavd f“ Na nn ö 
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T 1 bleſs God heartily that 1 had the advantage of à tligitis 
education, which is an invaluable bleſſing; for even when - 


| n , * am hung about me, and , Fave me 
60 checks. 1 ; 
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Pe OLEMO. » was 5 900 abandoned of the 


Athenian youth. He ſeemed —. only to have lot 


all the ſcruples of conſcience, but the dread of i in- 


famy ; and no one ſuſpected that any portion of 
either principle or feeling remained in his mind. 


One day after ſun-riſe, as he returned from : a feaſt, 
he ſaw the gate of Xenocrates the philoſopher 


open. He was full of wine, and anointed with a 


variety of eſſences ; his head was crowned with 


a garland, and his limbs were clothed with a 
thin tranſparent garment. In this condition he 
reeled into the ſchool, in which were aſſembled 


the moſt grave and learned men in the city. 


Unawed 
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Unawed by ſo. venerable: a fight, he ſat bimſelf 
down in the midſt of them, to laugh at their, pro»; 
ceelings- The. whole aſſembly were to the laſt 
degree indignant at this outrageous behaviour. 
Xenocrates alone was unmaved ;——wikhont. the 
ſmalleſt change of countenance, he diſmiſſed the 
theme upon which he was diſcourſing, and drew.. 

a lively and affecting picture of the miſerable con - 
ſequences of intemperance and debauchery. ; As: 
he proceeded in his ſubject, Polemo was obſerved 
to comport himſelf with more decency. . In a 
mort time he laid aſide the garland from his head; 
at length he drew his arm wikhin his cloak, and 
ſeemed wrapt in the profoundeſt attention. This 
Polemo became- afterwards one 1 the 7 
philoſophers of his 8. AT 0 


In iI think that a great many Po- 
lemos are every day loſt to ſociety for want of a 
Xenocrates to give a turn to their lives. There 
is in all minds in which the ſenſibilities are not 
entirely dead, and the underſtanding impenetrably 
dull, ſome ſecret hold or handle by the help of 
which a new motion may be given to the machine; 
ſome faſtening that may bind one ſolitary propoſi- 

* tion 
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tion or ſo, to which ſalutary concluſions may al- 
tach, or -wherean may depend a train of irreſiſtible 
truths . Ia a mind of diſſipation and diſorder, to 
ſeareh out this ſaving quality demands ſomething 
beyond the activity ef common virtue, or the 
paticnce- of eommon philoſophy. - The thorough 
diſguſt of vice implies a certain ſhare of poſilive 
virtue; but to bear with it in the hepe of reclaim- 
ing it, isa much higher reach of excellence. 
The phyſician can never hope to riſe to perfection 
in his art, until he can ſubdue his repugnance to 
whatever is moſt terrible and diſguſtful in the 
maladies to which human nature is ſubject: and 
he who: cheriſhes with his virtue an excluſive 
ſpirit; that abandons the vicious to themſelves, 
muſt expect rewards no greater than his ſacrifices, 
and praiſe proportioned to his pains ;' muſt expect 
to be anſwerable for a erimne "riſing out of his 
virtues, that of neglecting u uſe and 
a panes f 1 304 4 5158 | 
at PRINT whe n the tha of our 
ftrenoth, and ofcitancy of our zeal; has not leſt 
| the children of error to this only chance of cor- 
11 but has thickly owe: exiſtence with 
who. oy 
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wholeſome mementos and admonitions, and g | 
falutary ſhocks as recal us at every inſtant. to, 
ſell recollection and filent remorſe. The efficacy 
of theſe correctives will be always in proportion 
to the degree of prineiple -inculcated. in che mind 
by early education. There is an adheſion in thoſe 
habits and ſentiments that have taken the firſt poſ- 
ſeſſion of tlie heart, and are blended vvith aſſucia- 
tions of awe and reſpect, which prevents their 
being diſlodged + entirely amidſt the corrupteſt 
practices and examples. To infix theſe deeply 
and indelibly in the mind is the firſt duty; of every 
parent, from which they may draw back to them 
ſelves; in the worſt circumſtances, the conſoling 
reflexion that they had raiſed all the barriers they 
could to the ruin which has ſucceeded, if not the 
cheerful hope that one day or other, by ſame: 
chance colliſion of events, the latent ſparks may 
be kindled into a flame, and ſyrpriſe with. un- 
looked-for luſtre. Parents are the real educators 
of their children; ;. they are. of neceſſity ſo, if they 
live with them in their earlieſt. infancy. N Jothing 
drops from them without its conſequences.., The 
mind of a child is ever on the watch; and the: 
* nature of early curioſity. falls „von what- 
E's ever 
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ever is ſet before it, only ſolicitous to ſatisfy the 


appetite, eee 


e winter 


iT 4 >; I 4 4 


« * 
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It 1 in fact of little a in a view to 
their morals, whether we chooſe a public or pri. 
vate ſeminary for our children; the buſineſs is en- 


tirely done at home. It is here chat the firſt and 


ruling propetiſities have their birth; it is here that 


thoſe models are furniſhed to whictibinſtin& di- 
rects their attention. The interpoſition of maſters 
and the leſſons of life may train the branches, and 
improve the foliage; hut it is here that the trunk 
of ſentiment is nouriſhed, that trunk which cannot 

well be deſtroyed, and can never be rene wel, 


while its leaves and its branches may yet again be 


reſtored, though ſcattered and blaſted by the tem- 
peſts of life. While ſuch are my opinions, I enter 
with little concern into che anxiety of thoſe parents 
about the mode of education they ſhall prefer, or 
their complaints of diſappointment and expence 
in the education they have beftowed; whoſe doting 


partiality or criminal inattention have Joſt them 
the opportunities which infancy afforded, of 
giving a happy direction to the thougfits and ca- 


pacities of thoſe whom Providence and their 
country have committed to their care. Fa 


* 


I find, among the letters of ds 
to ſome interrogatories addreſſed to him by the 
father of Amelia, in which I think I diſcover ' 
ſtrong proofs of that ſound judgment in human 
affairs, which makes @ part of the character 1 
have given of him in a former Paper, I ſhall lay 
this letter before my readers, as it ſuperſedes in a 
great meaſure what I had intended to {ay upon 
my nm | 


« I am mod dll e ah n 
ſtanding the thouſand books which are open to 
« you onthe ſubject of education, you ſhould think 

« it in my power to reflect any new lights om the 
« queſtion. I am flattered, but yet frightened, 
both on account of thoſe into whoſe province T 
« am venturing and of him to whoſe penetration 
« I am ſubmitting, But you deſire me to ſay 
« what I feel, and that is enough. What I dare 
« think, I dare expreſs, on every matter chat is not 
« of perſonal and individual concern. But do not, 
P 6 « I be- 
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« I beſeech-you, call me Philoſopher; for in da 
<« preſent abuſe of that title, it comprehends what. 

« ever. 1 moſt deſpiſe in human learning aro- 
e gance, inſolence, conceit, men and iafi- 
Nb Mahn ann 

eine 1 
* That! a aahhect fo: a to man as the 
« improvement of his moral ſtate, by the culture 
«and direction of his talents and propenſities, 
«ſhould draw forth an unwearied ſucceſſion of 
©* endeavours ta illuſtrate it with new arguments 
« and freſh experiments, is a confequence both na- 
« tural and advantageous: for how little ſoever 
« particular. plans and propoſitions may tend di- 
« rectly and intrinſically. to promote the end in 
view, yet every new ſpeculation that is laid be- 
fore us (with ſome exceptions) demonſtrates 
4 that it is ſtill an object of public care and ſoli- 

« citude, excites a general ardour for the: cauſe, 

and gives a faſhion to ſentiments which muſt, 
« one would think, terminate in ſome benefit to 
humanity, however capriciouſſy directed by the 
«. delects of ien and the n _—_ 
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It is plain, however, that no collateral ad- 
« yantages can coumtenbalance the injury reſult- 
« ing from. any attempt to relax our motives to 
« care and circumſpection, by the propagation of 
« abſurd notions reſpecting the eſſieacy of unaſ- 
« ſiſted nature, or a contrary perſuaſion of the 
« incorrigible depravity ef the human heart: nor 
« ought we to regard without abhorrence any 
« corrupt endeavours to looſen the foundations of 
« morality, by pretending to teach it ſeparately; 
«. from religion. Taking up the ſubject in a. 
general view, it may be doubted whether any 
conſiderable improvements have obtained in our 
practice at this advanced period, in compariſon. 
of former ages, of ages leſs favoured pb ** 
« fluence of an eee cd 


4 Theſe ada lead us to ere hi 

« ſome radical and univerſal defect muſt have en- 
« tered into all our ſchemes and plans for this 
purpoſe, to diſappoint the tendency of ſuch an 
accumulation of excellent advice, that appeals to 
« every man's experience, and is connected with 
« every man's intereſt. . The great advantages held 
out to us by many of theſe propoſals cannot be 
« denied, 
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denied, nor indeed the powerful recommenda- 
« tions to notioe which moſt of them poſſeſs, if - 
«/ their parts be ſeparately conſidered: but when, 
« with that avidity which is ſo natural to human 
« reaſon, we aim at embracing the whole ſyſtem, 
c e find all our efforts to reduce it to practice 
« attended with provoking diſappointments; the 
« apparition eludes our graſp, and mocks our 
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« The particular parts, which, when ſeparately 
viewed, produced in our minds conviction and 
« regard, when conſidered with a reference to tie 
« whole, aſſume an appearance of diſproportion 
and deformity ; we wonder at the ſtrange de- 
« ductions to which they are made ſubſervient, and 
« condemn ourſelves for liſtening to propoſitions 
« which are ſuſceptible of ſuch extravagant con- 
« cluſtons, and which are capable of lending their 
« aid to a ſyſtem of opinions fo contrary to oom- 
« mon ſenſe and common experiente. The con- 
« ſequences, however, are ſeldom impntable to 
1 the propoſitions which firſt gained our aſſent 
„ and a pprobation; they are artificially and im- 
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« the author, who, ſetting out, perhaps, with the 
« ypright intention of inveſtigating truth, and pro- 
« moting the good of his ſpecies, no ſooner gets 
« ſight of a ſyſtem, however indiſtinCt and femore, 
« than every wiſh to elucidate the ſubject makes 
room for the vanity of raiſing himſelf to a ſort 
« of ſovereign authority, and of ſtretching his 
« laws and empire over ſome entire province in 
« philoſophy, where his' er Why exert an un- 
« controuled domination. on 
1 163:43- br 
« There W Pr tribe of: FAA 
« whoſe errors are of deeper eriminality, and more 
malignant and fatal in their origin and reſults; 
« who live in perpetual hoſtility with their on 
« underſtandings, cheir own intereſts, and their 
« own repoſe, and ſacrifice che ſure and laſting 
« enjoyment of honeſt fame and ſclf-approbation, 
« to the vain and perilous glory of . paradoxical 
«* eminence and andacious ſingularity. Though 
the operation f this fatal propenſity has in no 
ſmall degree multiplied our labours and retarded 
our progreſs in out ſearch after phyſical truths, 
yet the firm oppoſition of ſenſe and experience, 
together, with the irxeſiſtible potency of ſcientific 
| „ deduc- 
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E,dedaQion, have been at length. a match for it in 


_ < thoſe provinges,of human knowledge. Its in. 


« fluence: at, preſent is nearly coping to meta- 
Tae morality, 0 1%33 


0 r „esche Ul 924 40459 tte Fire kts 2» 

05 Ackind, Providence, . has 
en theſe arrogant uſurperꝭ. 
MA great and ſteady light is afforded to the diligent 
« and humble- minded, by which their reaſon may 
be guided with ſufficient certainty amidſt human 
« vanity and error. It has been, therefore, at 


_ + all times, the. peculiar intereſt of theſe proud 


<«.-ſchemers:to. violate the ſacred: league between 
morals and religion; to burſt aſunder the bonds 
vhich united them; and, having deprivedmora- 


A lity of theſe great and awful ſanctions by which 


it was explained and guarded, to ſubject it to 

a mere human and fluctuating philoſophy, and 
perplex and torture its principles into an accom- 
modation with their various aa of grob 
«6. en or faſtidious refien 1 os. # 


of 24+ Wei: 2 nt 3284 IA at HI@ WI: F T4; £2 ax { 9 C66; £367 
So inviting a field"as education could not re- 

e main long uninvaded by this ſyſtematiſing mania. 

* . . 
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« ingit, the multiplicity of objects i it reſpected, the 


5 endleſs var iety of ways by which the genius and | 
« faculties of man are to be drawn forth according 


« tothe variousconſtitution of his mind and predo- 


« minancy of his paſſions, the mixed conſiderations 5 
that ariſe from taking into view the relations ſub- 


« ſiſting between the external and internal con- 
« dition of a human being, the ſhort inſight we 


« have into the nature of ideas, and the progreſs 


« of the mind all theſe difficulties and perplex- 


* ities attendant on the theory of education, gave 


« but too much room for viſionaries of all com- 
« plexions to refine and ſyſtematiſe to whatever 
degree the turn of their thoughts and principles 
might carry them. It too equally expoſed to 
« the licentious aſſaults of n. and che 
« delufive . of — 1 nt | 


11. - J 3 


3 think I may any n. me ee eee 


makers in this branch of human enquiry theſe 


* oppoſite theoriſts, diametrically oppoſite indeed 


in their premiſes, but conſpiring in their conclu- 


* ſions to the ſame deſtructive ends: the one; with 
* a ſtrange and affected exceſs of romantic reſine- 
ment, propoſing to deprive our helpleſs infancy 
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« of all correction and culture: the other urging 
«with deſperate audacity the natural and inborn 
„ wickedneſs of man '#s a reaſons for with-hold. 
« thg/ inftrution as "putting weapons into the 
„ hands of miſchief. The one would poſipone 
« all cultivation "as uſeleſs, when we are moſt 
open to impreſſions and moſt undetermited in 
22 courſe; and becauſe our Gifpofitions are na- 
« turally corrupt, the other would leave them to 
themſelves ut the time when they are moſt ea- 
« ſily controuled and conquered. Rouſſeau would 
roin our cauſe, liks Fabius, by delay ; end 
v Mandeville carries OY before him wich 
6 mi 1 9472" 200 
53 22 Ora use e iin ie 
5 rr - 
0 nity from ſuch currupt ſyſtems, can be compen- 
« ſated by no excellence or ingenuity diſplayed in 
« particular parts of them. The writings: of 
Mandeville are but little read, or read with con- 
« tempt and diſguſt. Rouſſeau has numerous vo- 
t taries; and it is to be feared that few of thoſe 
* ho profeſs: to reſpect his ſyſtem only in part, 
are in reality poſſeſſed of / judgments ſevere 
« „ 
6 gire 
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It e 1550 me, Gat 8 principal cauſe of the 
failure or impracticabiſity ofevery ſcheme hither- 


« to propoſed for the improvement of our plans of 


« education, has been the prevailing fondneſs for 
« ſingularity and ſyſtem, and the too little regard 
« ſhewn to that almoſt boundleſs extent to which 
« human life is diverſified, and thiat vaſt variety 6f 
relations and attributes, natural and moral, by 
« which the condition and wants of our nature 


4 * * 0 * » * * p * 1 ey + _ 9 "_ * 
66 a 1707 10 190 ab nöd 
- by * 24 
4 Ce ” , « 


„ F I cannot help thinking that 


« a few plain rules ate beſt, which-may keep in 


view the great and neceſſary duties of humanity, 
H univerſally intelligible,” univerſally practicable, 
« diveſted of the parade of principles, and recom- 
* mending a fample and natural courſe of proceed- 
ing. When we once bring the fubject into ab- 
ſtruſe and metaphyſical diſcuſſions, we preſently 
& loſe ſight of practioe and utility, and feek only 
how we may conſtruct a ſyſtem lofty and wn« 
„ poſing, and appearing to be the reſult of deep 
| « reſearch 
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« reſearch. into human nature. (You will ke 
« notice here, my dear Sir, that I confine myſelf to 
the moral part of the education of children.) 
75 After treating the, ſyſtems of others with ſuch 
4 little ceremony, you may expect me perhaps to 
come forward with one of my o.]. But re- 


collect, I am not at: iſſue with any panieular 
fyſtem, but with ſyſtems altogether. My owa 


0 private notions on the ne be within a 
if ou TER 931 
Wd 1 1 4-42 hs 

- *Ithink I es you, Sir, my opinion, 
« without danger of your ſmiling, at me, that re- 
«.ligion ſhould be made the great and leading 
ohject in the education of youth; that every 
inſtruction, as far as poſſible, ſhould be brought 


in aid of this greateſt good co mankind; on this 


« every principle of morality be built, every hab 


« forined,: and every: opimon adjuſted | Here we 


« find a boundleſsſcope for the natural and{pright- 
dy curioſities of children, an excellent exerciſe to 
their opening faculties and a ſufficient incite 
ment to all the virtuous ſenſibilities and ardours 
& of their minds. Religion I regard as the fun in 
« OO of CY great and mighty 
491 « dit- 


* 0. 74 un EK, ; 333 


« alpenſer of light and life t 0 o the whole, and e ca- 
« pable, by its attractive power, of maintai ining to 
4% every part! its proper place and deſtination in che 
« order of thitigs.” It is the pride of Gur teafon | 
« which delights'in SEhiinerical notionof indepen- 
« dende; that has prevented u us from profiting by 
« the ſimple aid of religion; : and hence have ariſen 
4 all that refinement and perplexity which cha- 
« racteriſe thoſe parts of every "YRS of ace. 
« tion — Horathy, ae 
4.21503 011: o1 dubai 15553 

= The frigid propoſitions of cal and FRY 
ments drawn from the beauty of virtue or the 
* fitneſs of moral obligation, can make but ſmall 
impreſſion on the feelings or underſtandings of 
„children; and require a thouſand artifices and 
0 expedients to inforee them ; but the injunctions 
« of religion are plain to the apprehenſions, and 
« intereſting 0 the hearts of yourh ; they furnith 
4 2 ſolutioh to every moral queſtion which can 
« ariſe in theit mints, ind are a ſafe guide in 
« every critical caſe, und aD dilemma. I con- 
« ſider it therefore as the great art of moral educa- 
tion to give religion a due and permanent effect 
on i the mind, and to uſe every means of con- 

« firming 
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40 that gives our reaſon the victory in moſt of bet 
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« ming its er me it grows, ps 


in in feeble minds. this © baht 8 e ta 
&« « anticipate the maturity of reaſon, or to ſupply iu 


« « feficiency.,, Of habit in general, I will venture 
| « to ſay, chat it is the moſt ace and univerſal 


. principle of excellence or depravity. . I either 
« confers on our bad propenſities that irreſiſtibe 


« preponderancy, by conſidering which, ſome have 


4 been induced to excuſe their vices on the plea 


« of imbecility,; or i 3s a fim and faithful ally, 


« « conteſts, or enables her to, rally. her forces, and 
« rile mightier from defeat. | Thoſe indeterminate 
« ſenſibilities. and affections which, ſport in the 
14 boſoms of infants, ſettle, as manhood approaches, 


8 into ſolid habits and decided; adoptions : beſides 


1 their immediate influence on our lives, they 
« are, ultimately the ſource. of all chat is noble 
« „ and all that is baſe | in our: actions, To thee 
6 buſy and potent agents, before they are com- 
ec bined i into ſettled features of character, or deter- 
1 mined 3 in their bing and direction, the whole 
5 „ 4% dd V1 %% e 03, bros aan hel 
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« ſtreſs of education ſhould; be turned; every 1 
« emotion ſhould induſtriouſly be watched; every s 
« burſt of pa ſſion ſhould be corrected or ſuppreſſ- 5 | 
« ed; while every benevolent feeling ſhould be b 


] «4 rets them; to furnifh-the fitteſt objects for 
; their exerciſe, and the plaineſt boundaries for 
« their limitation; to give them their proper poiſe - = 
and ſtability ; to collect them under one ſtan- 
« dard, and to make them N ſubfervient 
10-2 common Ns" N 


trained to its proper object, ſhould be prompted 111 
) « by encouragement, and mellowed by uſe. It is I 
| « the happy tendency of a ſober religion to foſter 1 
c « theſe ſenſibilities, at the ſame time that it cor- | 
| 
| 


« TI am perfundes Sir, oy the aden of 

« theſe ſew principles would throw great eaſe 
and fimplicity into the buſineſs of education, 1 
« 2nd reduce all its rules to a ſtate of praCticable 
« reconcilement ; they would enable us to diſpenſe 
with thoſe refined and complex ſchemes, thoſe 
« nice and arduous expedicnts, which, ſuppoſing =; 
« them certain of ſucceſs, demand more leiſure, | = 
more penetration, and n more temper, than the Vn 
4 lot 5 
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— ſaunter'd Europe round, 
And gather'd ev'ry vice on Chriſtian ground; 


Sa ev Court, heard fv'ry King declare... |. - 


His royal ſenſe of operas, and the fair; 
The ſtews and palace equally erhloroß 
Intrigu'd with glory, and with ſpirit whor'd 3 
Fx & all hors d aruvres, all liqueur defin” 4 En. 
"Jodiciou drank, and greatly daring din'd'; 
Dropp'd the dull lumber of the Latin fore; 
j poild their own language and ac quir d no more; © 
All claſſic learning loſt on claſſie ground 65 8 
Ata turn'd Air, the echo of a ſound. 2:5 Porn. 
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Ti, is che e error of choe who ſpeculate on n the 


ſubject of education, that they . conſider the minl 


= F 4 9 


rather as a paſſive chan an active being. l Forget 


ESTES; 


ting that law of our nature which dectees, that 
4 5 intel. 


. dor of human ow Perm | 
. to che cauſe. 
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intellectual attainments. ſhall ſpring only out of 
mental exertions, they ſeem to ſuppoſe that the 


mechanical operation of a certain degree of cul- 
ture and opportunity muſt neceſſarily produce an 


anſwerable progreſs in knowledge and accompliſh- 
ment. In the: eſtimation of common minds, 


{cholarſhip is exactly rated in proportion to the - 


education ſuppoſed ; and at would be difficult to 


perſuade an illiterate mechanic that Charlemagne 


could not ſign his name, and that a famous So- 
phiſt of Lycia could neither read nor write. 'P 
ene | ir 
Thoſe who are in the ſecret, well know, that 
where the ſpirit and diſpoſition is wanting, but 
little is to be done by the force of education, the 
abundance of reſource, and the incitement of 
opportunity; while a mind that is vigorous and 
excurſive by nature, breaks through every diſad- 
vantage, and grows by moments to gigantic 
ſtature, where others would periſh through indi- 
gence and hunger. But this prejudice is not ſolely 
confined to the lower claſſes ; - 1t. obtains among 


the better ſort ; and no ſmall number of this dew 


ſcription ſhould ſeem by their conduct to imagine 
that knowledge | is to be forced into the mind like 
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water into a ciſtern ; not confideritg that before it 
becomes knowledge, where it is endeavoured to be 

transferred, it muſt undergo à proceſs of uffimila- 
tion, like that which the aliment of our bodies 
Experiences, ere the ſyſtem is nouriſhed, and the 
blood atid ſpirits recruited. Without a proper 
organization and prediſpoſition of our bodies, our 
food would turn to but little account; and unleſs 
the mind be difpoſed to act upon the nouriſhment 
it has taken with the neceſſary force, the chyle of 
real knowledge will be but ill prepared and ſcan- 

tily: ſupplied to the underſtanding, 

The miſtake above adverted to, induces all that 
can afford the coſts, indiſcriminately to fend their 
children abroad, with a view to the adyantages 
which they think muſt neceſſarily reſult from tra- 
velling, on the principle on which they ſuppoſethat 
knowledge is the certain conſequence of a college- 

education. All men are not born for all things: 
the leſſons to be learned by travelling are among 
the moſt difficult that can be offered to the human 
intellect, and can only enter into a capacity to 
which nature has been originally kind, and which 
culture has duly prepared. It was not till Hera- 
* F744 b x, "4 clitus 


rl 
4 
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_ clitus had contratted a dropſy by living upon 


graſs, tliat he diſcovered that nature had intended 


different foods for the ox and for Heraclitus. The 


natures of different minds are equally diſcord- 
ant; and what imparts ſtrength and nutrition to 
one, to another is the n of . and cor- 
ruption. 8 


All predetermination, in reſpect to the diſpoſal 
of a child, is folly and cruelty in the parent. He 
who reſolves to make his ſon a lawyer, or a 


divine, without attending to the developement of 


iis mind and bias of his talents, undertakes. for a 


| meaſure of ability which it is not in his power to 


beſtow, and determines without tlioſe data on 
which a right judgment can alone be formed. This 


however, is only acting independently of nature, but 
not in defiance of her; it is preſumption, but not 
contradiction. But at the age at which young men 


are ſent on their travels, the qualities of the head 
and the propenſities of the heart become pretty 
decided and manifeſt to an intereſted obſerver. 
At this time, to ſend a young man to travel for 
improvement, whom nature has gifted with no 
turn for obſervation, or power of deduction, is to 

Q 2 _ i 
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ſetup a mechanical proteſi in e rolibel to na- 
.ture's laws, and to ſuppoſe that there are artificial 
methods of acquiring knowledge, without the 
- agency of the OI or the Rios 
of e. e 00 
ein I will 10 my child an excellent education,“ 
| 3s a phraſe which may be thus explained—1 will 
keep my ſon at ſchool till he has reached the age 
of eighteen, at which time I ſhall ſuppoſe him ac- 
:compliſhed i in all that the diſcipline of his ſchool 
inculcates. I ſhall ſend him from ſchool to col- 
lege, where thoſe opportunities will be afforded 
him which his ſcholaſtic acquirements will have 
qualified him to improve. After three years ſpent 
at college, in the proſecution of thoſe advantages 
which the fituation preſents, he ſhall travel 
abroad, to mature, by practical obſervation, the 
theoretical knowledge he has laid up in his mind.— 
All this is a reſolution formed in the mind of the 
parent, without allowing for any of thoſe obſtacles 
which the condition of the underſtanding or 
the temper may interpoſe; without laying their 
account wich human infirmities, the want of 
taſte, the want of feeling, che abuſe of opportu- 
111 ä nity, 
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nity, the N of talent, or the antreten 
of the heart. 194 | 7 


— 


If we ſuppoſe the mind of a child to be in all or 
any of theſe predicaments, there is no more-effec- 
tual method of urging him to his utter ruin than 
the plan J have juſt been deſcribing. It is con- 
demning him to compulſory idleneſs, without any 
reſources but ſuch as are to be found in the frivo- 
lities of faſhion, the ſallies of folly, or the exceſſes 
of debauch. Nature has made ſome men in a 
mould that unfits them for the paths which lend 
to intellectual eminence; yet her diſtribution, 
though various, is equitable : and if to foine the 
has denied the ornaments of genius and the acceſs 
to academical honours, ſne has furniſhed them, 
for the greater part, with the means of becoming 
uſeful to mankind in the exerciſe of powers as 
productive if not ſo ſplendid, as conducive to the If 
purpoſes of humanity, if not ſo ſubſervient to the Ft 
ends of ambition. When a father. is induced, 


from motives of pride, or from the prejudice of 166 | 
example, to puſh a youth of blunt capacity into | l 
the road to intellectual adyancement, and deſtines [| 


him, in ſpite of nature's remonſtrances, to move | 
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in a ſphere of publicity and conſequence, he 
pronounces, in effect, a cruel and capricious ſen- 
tence of condemnation upon his own. child, 
which in the ſtyle of the courts, would run as 
follows: l 
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th fon, you are now to receive that dreadful 


 Jentence which the laws of pride, faſhion, and cuſ+ 


tom, direct me in my parental capacity to pronounce 
upon you. The crime of which you Hand convicted 
by an attentive and impartial jury, is that of being 
born to a great eſtate, with a ſlender. portion of abi- 
lities. For this crime, which your country has confi- 
dered as worthy of the ſevereſi pupuſhment, you are to 
Suffer in the manner I am now to declare ta you. Yan 
are to be taken from this place to @ public ſchool, 


where as much as paſſible of crude Greek and Latin 


is to be forced into your head, to the entire excluſion 
of all thoſe ſubjefts which your capacity might ems 


| brace and turn to advantage. Every morning, faſt+ 


ing, you are ta be publicly whipped in part of your 
ſentence, and this puniſhment will be continued 
through ten long years. After this, inſtead of ſending 


vou to hard labour for a term of three years at college, 


yen will there paſs three years of compulſory idleneſs; 
during | 
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during hich time, all that caft of purſuits will be 


out out from your views which might provoke in you. 
ſome laudable attempts to become uſeful, by barmont- 
ſing with the colour of your mind, In this deſperation 
you are to be driven into courſes, for want of better 


employment, which muſt terminate in the wreck of 


your conſtitution, and the total ruin of thoſe dormant 
capacities, which, if once called forth, might render 
you valuable to others, and happy in yourſelf, Thus 
your caſe will be put beyond all hope of redemp- 
tion in this world, While you are in this ſtate of 
puniſhment, you will be branded by certain marks of 
ridicule called Degrees, in receiving which ou are 
to be led with a hood about your neck to a flage, or 
roſtrum, where you are to be publicly put to the queſ- 
tion. When this part of your ſentence ſhall be com- 


pleted, you will be tranſported to the Continent, 


where every day a flow poiſon will be admin ſtered ts 
you, called philoſophy by ſame, and infidelity by athers. 
The laws which diftate this terrible ſentence. haus 
decreed, that for a crime fo flagrant, it is not enough 
that your body be ſacrificed; your mind is ta be the 
principal object of the pains and penalties. enaeds 
You will carry this about with you in a naked, lace- 
rated , miſerable Hate, through all the great cities of 

| Q 4 Europe, 
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Europe, till ir is brought back at "the end ef two 


years, to be Harved to death int the midſt of unavail- 
ing abundance, When debauchery has dont that for 
your body which education has done for your mind, 
you ſhall be carried to Stationer*s-Hall, as the. 
Aatute directs, and difſefted for the public in a fix- 
penny magazine, and the LO have N "__ _ | 


fd Jour. 


It is not with the common modes of education, 
ut with the application of thoſe modes, that I 


| declare myſelf at hoſtility. For a youth who 2 


wind ſhews any bias towards literary and philo- 


Tophical objects, and faculties equal to the pur- 


ſuit, our ordinary plans and inſtitutions muy be 


tolerably calculated. Though I am perfuaded that 
at an early age nothing is to- be obtained at 
ſchool,” comparatively wich that which parental 
example and precept can effect at home; yet I 
am willing to allow that the opportunities, the 


leiſure, the tranquillity, the abſtraction, and the 


'emulation of an Univerſity career, are excellently 
adapted to encourage growing talents, and- to 


rivet the application of real genius.” Yet theſe 


ſame charaſteriſtics of a college- education are 


entern ruinous to _ of another caſt j and 


where 
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where there are not powers of thinking for: che 
full employment of leiſure and abſtraction, there 
is no ſafety or reſource but in a perpetual round 
of ſuitable occupation. The expanſe and the 
depth of the waters which compoſe a lake, pre- 
ſerve it in a pure and pellucid ſtate; but the little 
rivulet muſt be conſtantly running, to ſave itſelf 
from corruption, and to maintain its * and 
ae | | | 1 


The fame Ab ee . is called 
finiſhing the education by travel. It applies in- 
deed with greater propriety and force, i in as much 
as this part of education has a more deciſive in- 
fluence on the habits and principles. There is, 
in ſome minds, a propenſity to draw inferences 


from every occurrence in life, and to ſtart freſh 


matter for contemplation at every ſtep they pro- 


ceed: for ſuch as have minds of this make and 


quality, a plan of education would be very im- 
perfect that did not include the advantages of 
foreign travel. To a youth ſo qualified, it is 
fruitful in the moſt important leſſons of life: it 


generaliſes his views, and enlarges his compre- 


henſion, in reſpect to all the concerns and objects 
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of humanity. In that greater ſeals in which he 


contemplates man, he riſes to a better judgment 
-, e excellencies _ defects. 


1 by a Gepe thoſe a 
raters and complexions under whole claſſes and 
deſcriptions, which a narrower range would only 
ſuffer him to contemplate in the detail and among 
individuals, his underſtanding becomes ſtored with | 
general maxims, and fortified with general rules ; 
he is tlrus enabled to conſider man in the abſtract, 
and independently of particular aſſociations or pre- 
judices, till his thoughts , mount gradually to that . 
true philoſophical de which fits us for great 
ſituations, for wide connexions, and for illuſtrious 
ume oog the reſt of our ſpecies. 


1 . 


| ran we ſee in a am no ae 
eſſays of thought and obſervation, no tendency to- 
wards enlargement, no principle of growth, no- 
thing tliat binds, that builds, that accumulates, no- 
thing, that buckles to the objects which are pre- 
ſented before it, we have no way of doing him a 
a more fatal injuſtice, no better way of condemn- | 

* and of barring out 

| Kit every 
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every ſolace and every reſource, no better Way of 
damning his hopes, his peace, and his prineiples, 
than that of ſending him abroad into a vortex of 
diſſipation and infidelity, where he can only ac- 
quire ſome little grimace, or ſome little talent to 
diſguiſe miſchicf or decorate inanity, in exchange 
for whateyer manlineſs, virtue, or reverence, the 
earlier leſſons of his life may haye taught him. 


If there, were really no other mode of filling up > 


the years between eighteen and twenty-one, of a 
youth of ordinary capacity, it were better, me- 

thinks, could it he done, to ſet him to fleep for 
this interval of his exiſtence, and let it be a blank 

rather than a bios in the catalogue of on, ie 
robin our en and betraying irs incereſts 
to ſend abroad ſuch an uſeful claſs of manufac- 
turers, who in their proper departments at home, 
in thoſe departments for which nature ſo mani- 
feſtly deſigned them, might have rendered a ſer- 
vice to mankind, and a particular benefit tothe 
land in which they were born. . I have juſt room 
to introduce a letter, received about ſive years ago 


by a gentleman in our neighbourhood from his 
Q 6 ſon 
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ſon on his travels. It was exultingly ſhewn to me, 
28 ee ger ih and nen WA the ſaga- , 
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We are at laſt arrived at the town'of, Gene: 

« ya, Teent half fo fine a place as London, for 
all it is abroad. —How we get here the Lord 
« knows; for you neyer fee ſuch a fight of moun- 
60 tains and rivers in your life. We get tolerable 
« good eating here, but never was nothing like 
« theliving all the way through France: I thought 
I ſhould have been ſtarved—and fo 1 ſhould, I 
« * belieye, i in good earneſt, if Parſon Jones had not 
« fried us a homlet, as they call it, ' every night. 
« How you would have laughed to have ſeen 
4 them all a jabbering French ! and even the chit: 
Aren that play in the ſtreets talk it as faſt as ſiſ- 
ters governeſs. IT keep a regular journal of 
«a 1 fee, and have got down upon paper the 
« market-days of every town, the number of miles 
from one place to another, the names' of all the 
1 principal country-ſeats and their owners, with 
* bag! vers e's runs * them, and all that. I 
e n 11) 21 eee 
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« think they beat us out and out in religion; their 
« churches are as ſine you can't think I but then 
ie beat them in malt liquor and boots. I went 
into one of their churches the other day, and 
I think their ſervice is much prettier than ours. 


I here found what! it Was to have been at a 


« Lattin ſchool; for every now and then I caught 
« a word as I know'd, though they thought I 
did not, IH warrant em. The monks; as they 
« call e' m, are very comical in their dreſs, and 
look ſome'at like our waggoners. How they 
can talk Lattin I can't conceive, ſince they 
don't ſeem as though they had had any educa- 
tion. I went up to the altar where the mini- 
« ſters were got a bowing to each other. They 
« were n't Half ſo civil to me, however; For: as 
] came near e' m, I was like to have had a\vio- 
ent blow in the face with a large ſilver jug tied 
« with a chain. I wanted to ſee hat they were 
about, and ſo got clofe to the table, upon which 
« one of them puſhed me away, and Taſked him 5. 
Where was his manners? An old monk with- 
« out ſhoes or ſtockings, frowned at me, and 
mumbled ſomething, I don't know what, but I 
told lim that Las n't afraid of none of them 
could 


oy 
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% could pay my way, and put down guinea for 
« guinea with him at any time; and more than 


al, chat my father ns a juſtice of peace. A 


„great many people on the road called ma My 
« Lord Anglay; I ſuppoſe they had heard that 
yon was Lord of the Manor. I have not got 
% many acquaintance, but I am like ſoon to have 
plenty; for as I walked out in the ſtreets late 
ht night, I met a very fine young lady, ho 
+ ſpoke to me, and aſked me if I wa'n't a ſtran- 
ger. I told her, yes, and aſked her if ſhe know d 
« W--——>, our village. She ſaid the had heard 
* of you, and ſaid a great many polite things, 
1 making me promiſe to come and ſee her the next 
« day. Our Johniba'n't been right well ſever ſince 
« he leſt England; he ſays, he can't do without 
ale. He has been ſo ill of che reumatis chat 1 
have been forced to hire my hair · dreſſer to wait 
upon me, ho knows a great deal about politics, 
„ and tells me what the ladies ſay of me. I can't 
1 tell hat's come to Parſon Jones, but he looks 
u as if he had got the jaundiſs. He behaves very 
* well, and never .contradifts me. He ſays the 
„mountains here are nothing like che Welch 
1 1 which, he ſays; are as high as our 


« ſteeple 
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« ſteeple at W —. have bought à ſnuff. 
« box, and Le Frere, my hair-dreſſer, has bought 
« a ring for me, a very great bargain, for ten louis. 
« He ſays that the beſt way of learning the lan- 
e guage is to buy a great many things, and ſo call 
« them by their names. Le Frere tells me that a 
« certain Marquis of his acquaintance wants to be 
introduced to me. He knows our village, and 
ci has heard talk of you very oſten. The people 
« have been bringing me a great number of ſtones, 
« and cockles, and things from the mountains. 
« Le Frere was ſo lucky as to get me one yeſter- 
« day, for which a great philoſopher of this place 
has offered a hundred pounds, for only fix gu- 
« neas, I ſhall bring it home to ſiſter: it is ſo 
bright that ſhe may ſee her face in ĩt. We are 
going to-morrow to ſee a fine valley in the midſt 
« of a great many mountains; they call it Sam- 

money, or ſome ſuch thing. Parſon Jones wo'iit - 
„go; he ſays they can't be ſo big as the Welch 

mountains. He grows as yellow as our eoach- 

man's livery; if ſo be as he dies, it will be a ſtd | 
« thing to be buried out of a Chriſtian oontry. I 
can aſk you how you do, what's o elock, already; 
« and Le Frere fays I pronounee the language 
« better 
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6 better than he can Engliſh, though he has been 
. ſeveral years in St. James's ſtreet. One learns 
* very quick among ſuch good-natured people. I 

Have made it a ruie to ſee every thing as was to 
4 be ſeen in all the towns I have paſſed through; 
„ but J haint yet ſeen nothing ſo curious as the 
ing at the opera at Paris, but nothing like the 
. lack rope dancing as we ſaw laſt ſummer in 
«, ſiſter's holidays. I don't know What elſe to 
4 tell you, for we have ſeen. ſo many things 
that I don't remember above half. But as you 
have been in Wales, perhaps it don't ſigniſy 
talking of any thing here, for Mr. Jones ſays 
he han't ſeen nothing like the Welch mutton 
and Welch mountains. We ſaw. a fine libra- 
% ry at Paris, as I thought; I can't think where 
hey could find ſo. many books; but the Parſon 
« won't allow it to be nothing to the libraries in 
„Wales. We went alſo to fee ſome curioſities 
at a place called the cabinet, which put me in 
« mindof ſiſter's ſhells; but Mr Jones would not go, 
4 for he ſaid he had ſeen ſo manyin Wales, Here 
we ſaw, Mr. what's-his-name, the library-man | 

18 * men to the Dawfing: | Our par- | 


6 ſon 
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« ſon went wich us to ſee a battle among wild 
« beaſts where there was a jack aſs that fought 
« like any thing : : you never fee ſuch fine ſport in 
« your life. With love to 22 HE I 


. 


remain, in haſte; 
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SATURDAY, SEPTEMBER 21. 


* F ” 1 % LH — — 


Nos miranda quidem, fed nuper Conſule Tuns 

Gela, fufrer calidæ referemus mania Cofeti ; 

Nos wulg; ſcclus, et cunctis graviora Cothurnis., 

Num feelus a Pyrrha, guanguam omnia Syrmata velvai, 
Nullus afud tragicos froppukes facit, accifie naſtro 

Dira quod er feritas produxerit ave. 

| | ' JovenaL, 11 15 


What 1 e 
All regiſters of purple tyrants deeds; 
Pertentous miſchiefs they but fingly act; 
A multitude conſpir'd to this moſt horrid fact. 
Prepare, 1 ſay, to hear of ſuch a-crime, 
At tragic poets, fince the birth of time, 
Ne'er feign'd, a thronging audience to amaze, 
But true, and perpetrated in our days. 

| | DAYDEN. 


\ 


To THE Rev. S1MoN QLIVE-BRANCH. 


„ 


« Rev. Sir, 


- 
— 


As the world in general are fond of a ſad 
tory, and as I do not obſerve many of this na- 
ture in your very entertaining work, 1 deter- 
mined to ſend you the following account of the 
celebrated Urban Grandier. I think it may 
6 Con- 
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« conduce to two or three moral purpoſes: we 
_ « may learn from it a leſſon of caution again 
making enemies in the period of our proſperity, 
even among thoſe whoſe imbecility or folly we 
* moſt deſpiſe. The world hates thoſe who are 
in the pride of ſecurity ; and it is in the power 
« of malice to operate our ruin with the groſſeſt 
engine, when once the ſpirit of envy, is excited 
« againſt us. It ſhews us too, how little we 
« ſhould pique ourſelves on the progreſs of re- 
« finement in theſe latter ages, when we conſi- 
der, that in the time of Louis the Thirteenth, 
but the third Prince from that unfortunate Mo- 
* narch whoſe attrocious murder has brought 
« freſh ignominy upon this boaſtful period, the 
« ſanCtion of the French Government was given 
« to an act of horror, hardly equalled in the an- 
* nals of the A 1755 


« Loudun is a ſmall town in Poitou, where 
there was eſtabliſhed a Monaſtery of Nuns, the 
a principal object of which was the inſtruction of 
i young women, whom they received as hoard- 
ers. In the year 1632, theſe young ladies loſk 
& their POR a perſon. venerable for his piety 

| „ and 


4 
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and wiſdom, whoſe, name. was Mouffaur. As 
« the i interiour of a convent does not abound N 


* amuſement, the young perſons it containel let 


no opportunity paſs of diverting themſelyes: and 


among other frolics, it was their humour to 
« frighten each other by perſonating the ghoſt of 


« their deceaſed Director. Jean Mignon, a Ca- 
non of the Collegiate Church of Saint Croix, 


„ at Loudun, was choſen in the place of Mouſ- 


faut. It was remarked that, inſtead of diſcoun- 


e tenancing theſe ſports, he gave them every poſ- 


« ſible encouragement, from which many have 


* fince cc ncluded that he had already caſt his eyes 


10 upontheſe young actreſſ⸗ s, as the inſtruments of 
« that inveterate hate with which he afterwards 
« purſued the unfortunate Urban Grandier, and 
% conſidered the tricks with which they were at 
« preſent amuſed, as a proper preparation for thoſe 


« more. ſerious impoſtures in which they were 
6 « ſoon to be exerciſed. 7 | 


_ Tue man who is to beure in this little hiſ- 
« tory was the ſon of a Notaire Royal at Sables, 


| ce and born at Roueres, à town at ſome little diſ- 


& tance from Loudun, It was ſaid that he learn- 


14 


n 15 | &« ed 
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4 


ed magic of his father and uncle; but the in- 
« habitants of the place have borne the beſt; tel: 
« timony to their good conduct and demeanour.. 
« Urban Grandier ſtudied under the Je! uits at 
« Bourdeaux, who, on account of his great 
e talents, conſidered him with no common re- 


« gard. As they were convinced that he would 


« do credit to their order, they beſtowed upon 
him the benefice of St. Peter at Loudun, of 
« which they were the patrons, and procuretl 


« for him a Prebend in the Church ob n 
« Crom, 


— 
& vi # © fe * 
1 8 


« Such conſiderable preflrivunt excited the envy 
« of his eccleſiaſtical brethren. He was'a young 


« man too of a moſt prepoſſefſing frgure, and 
1 ſomething great and elevated was maiifelted in 
« all his actions and deportment. In his perſon 


« there was an attention to the Graces that was 


« ſome reproach to him among his Order, but 
« which enhanced the general prejudice in his fa- 
« your. He was every way accompliſhed to 
„make a figure in the world; and poſſeſſed, in 
« an uncommon degree, the talent of expreſſing 
„ himſelf with eaſe and force in converſation. 
| « [The 


9 
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«The ſame ſuperiority attended him in the pul- 
'© pit; and on whatever ſubje he was engaged, 


4 we left nothing to be wiſhed by the correcteſt 
4 | | 
20 The . of the Wan could not bear to 
* contemplate the credit which ſuch accompliſh- 
ments attracted; their jealouſy grew the more 
malignant from the reſtraint impoſed on it by 
the elevation of his character; till, at length, it 
« ,was carried beyond all bounds of moderation by 
« the deſerved contempt with which the efforts 
« of their malice were regarded. The friends of 
« Grandier found infinite charms in his conyer- 
« ſation and manners; but to his enemies his car- 
4 riage was full of loftineſs and diſdain. All his 
«+ deſigns and undertakings were marked with pe- 
© culiar firmneſs and intrepidity: and in matters 
« of intereſt he was not eaſily wronged or over- 
«/ borne; But he repelled every attack with ſuch vi- 
1 gour and reſentment, that his enemies were ren- 
8 dered irreconcileable. | 


fs But innocent 2s was Grandier of the ctime 


C of MG. he was Wen chargeable on 
| « the 
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« the ſcore of gallantry, in which he diſcovered 
« but little ſelf-government and moderation—a 
« part of his, hiſtory that will account for many 
« of thoſe implacable enmities which he drew 
„ upon himſelf: and we may conclude, that the 
« leaſt furious of his perſecutors were not among 
« his defeated rivals, and the relations of the vic- 
« tims to his, ſeduQtive qualities. Amidſt the 
« many amours with which he was embarraſſed, 
there was but one miſtreſs of his heart, and report 
« gave this title to Magdeleine de Broy,, with 
« whom he. was thought to have contracted a 
« marriage of conſcience, and to have written, 
« for the greater repoſe of her mind, his famous 
« treati'e againſt the celibacy of the clergy. But 
« as his heart was great and honourable, he was 
« never known, by the ſlighteſt breath of intima- 
« tion, to ſport with the character of any female 
« whoſe charms had yeilded to his allurements. 


« Notwithſtanding the predominaney which 
this paſſion had gained in his mind, it had not 
« heen able to ſubdue or weaken the ſentiments 
« of piety and principles of faith with which he 
« was inſpired; and we ſhall fee in the end that 

1 | 46 theſe 


1 
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* theſe, qualities acquired their due aſcendancy, 
« ad Jupponted him under great trials— greater 


4 than bumanity i is conſtructed to bear, without 
a the ae e and eee of a 
« a Falling WW; N 


* 15 
HEL i 
C +: of $7 7, $ 7 


8 4 Sehe legal e which ui eh wo 
& ies and addreſs obtained in various eccle- 
« ſiaſlical ſuits, excited the keeneſt reſentment 


c * in the breaſts of thoſe he had defeated, which 


"00: was morcover exaſperated to an uncommon 


a pitch by the diſdainful triumphs with Which 


4 theſe victories. were accompanied. Mounier 
* and Mignon were che principal among this 


„ number. To theſe we may add the numerous 


_ *« relations of Barot, Preſident des Elus, the uncle 
% gf Mignon, : whom Grandier had treated with 
a mortifylng contempt in à difference which 


had taken place between them, and whoſe great 


«riches and connexions gathered round him an 
= immenſe. .croud of ſharers; in his reſentment. 


* ut che moſt determined of all his enemies was 


« Trinquiant the King' 8 Procureur, whoſe daugh- 
x « ter's affections had been won by Grandier, and 


* to 


f #4 | A 
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to whom it was on good grounds ſuppoſed 
« that her virtue had been likewiſe RITES. 


% The cial of Pas young 0 was . 
« ed by an act of friendſhip that deſerves to be 
recorded. Marthe Pelletier, by whom the un 
« fortunate girl was tenderly beloved, diſguiſed 
from the world the fruits of the amour, and took | 
upon herſelf the whole reproach, by declaring 
« the child to be her own, and being _ it 
« the care of a tender mother. a | 


« 'The exited; of een attracted by ry 
« ſympathy of hate, drew every day cloſer to- 
« gether; till at length a deſperate combination 
« was formed for his utter deſtruction. Accu- 
« ſation upon accuſation was preferred againſt 


« him, on the ſcore of his imputed profligacies - 


and impieties ; but not a ſingle woman could 
be found to appear againſt him, and the evi- 
« dence altogether: involved fo, many. palpable 
« contradictions, that, although the part taken 
« againſt him by che Biſhop of Poitiers procured 
« his frequent impriſonment, the ſtrength of his 
« cauſe triumphed over all the malice of his per- 
Vol. III. 4 I ſecusors. 
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4 "PIER He continued, however, to wind up 
„ to the higheſt poſſible pitch the virulence of 


* their hate, by che inſulting and imperious de- 
"66 NT he FREE towards them. | 


Ir was aback this time 4 the Archbiltor 
e of Bourdeaux, in whoſe court he had been ac- 
 « quitted, and who appeared to be well diſpoſed 
towards him, on account of his ſuperior attain- 


« ments, adviſed him with much earneſtneſs to 


« abandon his preſent ſituation, , and ſeek repoſe 
from the vindictive perſecutions of his enemies 
in ſome diſtant benefice. But unhappily, Ur- 
* bam Grandier was not of a character to follow 
« this counſd : he loved too well the gratifica- 


« tion of his vengeance, not to purſue the con- 


« queſts he had already made. Tt was ſuſpeQed, 
« beſides, chat there lived a young perſon at Lou- 

. « dun from whom he could not reſolve to be ſe- 
e parated. Alas} what tranſcendency of virtue is 
« neceffary to oppoſe this ſort of temptation ip a 
« man whioſe profeſſion forbids him to marry, 


While the ſenſibilities of an ardent: complexion 


are urging him With all their violence, and the 


11 eee which n. accompliſhments 


71 ; T1 produce 
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% produce are tempring h him with fee? their per- 
« ſuaſion | PHY DDE 8 

« It was in vain that the friends of Grandier 
« remonſtrated with him againſt the manifeſt i im- 

« prudence of drawing upon himſelf the venge - 
« ance of an implacable and powerful cabal, and 
« of challenging the full effects of their utmoſt, 
« malignancy, by an oppoſition that could end in in 
« neither honour nor advantage. He was ut to 5 
« be moved by theſe repreſentations, and conti 
« nued to gall and irritate the feſtering Wounds 
he had inflifted on the credit and feelings of his 
« enemies, till at length they were prepared for a a 
« conſpiracy ſo dark, fo durable, fo complicated, 
« that it may be ſaid to ſtand alone in che hiſtory 
« of the human heart. The following Was the 
« plan of revenge adopted by this ſavage combina- 


« tion —At appears that Mignon, with the alhſt- 
« ance of certain others diſpoſed like himſelf, GK 


« erciſed the Nuns of his Convent every day in | 
« playing the part of perſons poſſeſſed with devils. | 


« They were accordingly taught to imitate the 
contorſions and conyulſions which are ſuppoſed 
to belong to this afflicted ſtate. 


© Ts « It. 
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- It would not; be unreaſonable, i in this place, 
for your readers to demand, how it was poſſible 
1 for a whole Convent to be engaged in ſuch an 
4+ inhuman plot? how it was poſſible for the 
« hearts of young and ĩnexperienced females to be 
A thus hardened againſt thoſe feelings ſo natural 
„ic cheir age and ſex, in a caſe too wherein 
. youth and elegance were to be che mourn- 
ful ſacrifice ? Such a, queſtion, however, can 
« only be anſwered, by the fact itſelf. The 
* Whole ſtory of their being poſſeſſed with devils 
appears unqueſtionably to have been an impoſ- 
4 ture, to which Grandier was at length a vic- 
tim; and as it ſcemed to have no other end but 
« the deſtruction of this devoted object of their 
« hate, we are juſtified i in ſuppoſing that it was 
a 2 in this view that the whole contrivance 


© was undertaken. Arguments too might eaſily 


* Fo Oh been uſed with ſuch young and prejudiced 
"46 « perſons, capable of leſſening the horrors of the 


« ſcene in which they were acting, drawn from 


« the intereſts of their particular Convent, and of 
the Church in general. They might have been 
perſuaded, that it was praiſe-worthy to operate 
"6 « towards an end fo conducive to the: honour of 
60 the 


43 


_ was AAS - 2K. 2 


« the Church, as the puniſhing-a proſſigate cha- 
racter, by any, the darkeſt! contrivances;z—thet 
« they would render themſelves conſpicudus there- 
« by to their country, and to Europe at large ad 
« draw to themſelves a greater contribution of 
« alms, and a more numerous conflux' of peri- 
« ſioners. However it was, they certainly, day 
« after day, for a length of time; were practiſed 
« in the parts of perſons poſſeſſed—in all the gri- 
« maces, contorſions, and convulſions, which 
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« were ſuppoſed to indicate this terrible condition 


« of humanity: ' It was ſaid, that Mignon, their 
director, took care to bind them to feereſy;, as 
well as to a co-operation, ee 4/-41jp 


« tremendous oaths. r, men 


The rumour * this pollelion, a as it was 1 
“ ed, of the Nuns of Loudun, at firſt ran ſilently 


through the town. The moment it became a 


« public topic, Mignon exorciſed the Superior of 
« the Convent, and another Nun. In theſe W R 
« orciſns he joined to himſelf Barre, Cure de St, | 
« Jaques de Chinon, a man of a gloomy. and me- 
« lancholic habit, and full of ambition to de Te- 
© garded as a ſaint, He came with great parade 
n 4 to 
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N un, at the head of his pariſhoners, 
LY wakes he led in proceſſion, walking himſelf on 
foot, to giye luſtre to che proceeding. The 
two eccleſiaſtics, having exerciſed themſelves 
and their pupils in this mockerv for a week, 
judged themſelves qualified to ſupport a public 
exhibition. Granger, Cure de Venier, united 
*, hixafelf to this eruel eabal—for what reaſon it 
A, it is not exactly known, ſince there was no vi- 
« ſible motive on his part. He undertook, how: 
Lever, to repreſent the ſtate of the Convent to 
„ Guillaume de Ceriſay, de la Gueriniere, Bailli 
du Loudonois, and Louis Chauvet, Lieutenant 
Civil, and torequeſt their attendance at the exor- 
« ciſms which were about to take place. He aſ- 
« ſured them, that in her paroxifms one of the 
„ "Nuns ſpoke Latin with eaſe, although ſhe had 
© "never learned that language. 


1 J wb . 


. 


* The two Magiſtrates repaired to the Mo- 
© naſtery, to aſſiſt at theſe | ceremonies, and, in 

« caſe they ſhould ſee reaſon to believe that the 
« poſſeſſions were real, to authoriſe the exor- | 
« & "cifms ; 0 otherwiſe, to ſtop the courſe of an illu - 
Whion that might bring great diſcredit upon the 
mo _ Church 
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6 Church and ficligiewin general.” As ſoon as 
« theſe officers, made their appearance, the Supe- 
« rjor of the Convent fell into ſtrange convulſions 
« and diſtorted her features into ſuch horrible:gri= 
« maces, that, from one of the handſomeſt wo- 
« men in France, ſhe- became in a moment one 
of the moſt deformed. To add to this effect, 
« the imitated the cries of a young pig wich fn- 
« gular ſucceſs. At her right hand ſtood a White 
« Friar, aud Mignon at her left. The latter con- 
« jured the Demon to anſwer to the following 
« queſtions: © F. or what reaſon have you entered 
into the body of this maid ? From a princi- 
* ple of animoſity.” By what compact * * By flo- | 
« wers.“ What flowers ? © Rofes.* Who fent 
« them ? „Urbain. She pronounced this name 
« with apparent repugnance, and with violent 
« throes and convulfions. elf me his ſurname, 
& ſaid Miznon. TY * ” een the 16 age 
0 1625 Demon. ? | ; 


as ki nadie a he 56A 
« eaſily have learned, in the courſe of the time in 


which they had been forming her to the cha- 
4 n a 2 of Latin to make theſe few 
| R 4 „anſwers 
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anſwers in that langua, 

Sher fairly. to de boote the examination ſhould 
eee to eccleſiaſtics to whom 
«. the. was a ſtranger. The Scaur laie, who was 
« alſo very pretty, began her part as ſoon as the 
mockery,. The devil of this laſt proved not ſo 
devil for the information they required. Auer 
. ene PRIDE] een 


«6 The affair began. now to be the ſubject of all 
& converſations in the town, and the name of 
* Grandier to he in every. body. s mouth. The 
6 credulous and ſuperſtitious part of che neigh- 
« bourhood bowed their underſtandings; the ſim- 
« « ple toak all upon truſt, through reverence and 
« want of diſcernment.: but all thinking and ſen- 
« {ible perſons ſaw clearly. the abſurdity , of the, 
& whole proceeding, though their. charity at firſt 
«, would not ſuffer them to ſuppoſe that it had for 
«its object ſo truly diabolical a purpoſe. They 
could not help remarking, however, that when 
Mignon was urged to demand of the Demon the 
* 120 0 of that er which oecaſioned the 
A177 8 | | 4. compact 
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« cotofaEt beten büsr au, andier, he refoſed 
« to comply, dad in reality, it was a queſtion 
to which he had not taught the Nun à Latin an- 
« ſwer. They could not but admirethe ignorance 
« of the devil that poſſeſſed the Scœur laie; |, It oc- 
« curred alſo, that cheſe devils bad forgotten to 
« vary their parts, ſince they had played exactly the 
« ſame ſcene before different peyſons. They re- 
marked too the exceſs of Mignen's hate, which 
« could not conceal itſelf, where diſguiſe would 
have been political. The ſhare too which the 
« Carmelites took in the trauſaction, ſeemed- 
* plainly to reſult from the reſentment they 
« bore towards Grandier, for the contempt! in 
« which he held their preaching.. And laſtly, they: 
« obſerved that the enemies of Grandier aſſemhled 
every night in a houſe of 'Trinquant” 85 * the. | 
village of Puidardane, 8840 


« The. next thne te magiſtrates made their 
« appearance in the Convent, the convulſions: 
« were juſt finiſhed, but the Superior was foaming. 
Hand drivelling at the mouth, and preſented a 
4 ſpectacle ſqualid and ſhocking. Barrẽ demand 
ed of the Demon, When he ſhould depart 2? 
Ky He 
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* He replied, To-morrow morning. He next 

_ E' aſked * For What reaſon he ſhould remain til! 
chat time? The devil replied, It is a compact, 
4 and immediately aſter, Sacerdos, finis.“ It 
| ſeemed as if he hardly knew what he ſaid, and 
« was come to the end of his Latin. After many 
“ ceremonies had been performed, and a long liſt 
« of the names of ſaints repeated, the Superior re- 
« pained her tranquillity, and, regarding Barre 
&« with a ſmile, declared that the Demon had left 
* her. She was aſked if ſhe remembered the 
«queſtions which had been addreſſed to her ? to 
which ſhe replied in the negative. Aﬀer ſhe 
% had taken a little nouriſhment; ſhe aſſured thoſe 
«ground her that ir was about the hour bf fix f in 
c the evening when the Demon firſt invaded her 
«that ſhe was in bed, with ſeveral Nuns in her 
'« chamber. She could perceive that ſomebody - 
„took one of her hands, and, after having put 
* into it three ork en cloſed i it © nn 


8 
9. : 


It is enge to chink that ſuch ablurdtie 
ſhould not have inſpired univerſal diſguſt among 
Do any people above barbarous ignorance the 
« only ſhadow of excuſe under which fuch torpid 
N « credulity. _ 
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« repugnance- men felt at imagining that there 
could be found capable of ſo horril-a machina« 
« tion, fo large a number of their fellow-orcatures; 
and that too among the miniſters and wn of 
« a mild and ORs . fert 1. 
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N eee * 
the magiſtrates and officers of the town. The 
% Bailli, however, and the Lieutenant Civil, were 
not among the number of the implicit believers, 
« and refuſed to authoriſe or aceredit any relations 
of miracles to which they themſelves were not 
„ ocular witneſſes. Grandier had regarded in 
profound tranquillity the firſt proceedings of 
« the conſpirators :' he had ſeen them in à light 
«fo conteinptible, as to feel no apprehenſion 
« for their conſequences. But pereciving that, at 
** length, the comedy grew leſs laughable, and 
« that ſerious impreſſions, to the injury of his 
« character, had already been made by their 
« calumnies, he felt it neceſſary to repreſent his 
« ſituation to the Ballli, and to proteſt againſt 
4 their proceedings.” It required but little argu« 

« ment to expoſe i deluſion ſo grofs. Grandier 
ne „ 4 ab 
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«obtained from-the magiſtrate a candid attention 

0 to his ref -whg entered them in the 
„ public ropidenicaptliguts him a clear recital, of 
I the various ſcenes at which he had been preſent 
nee 3 roy Bates er MA 
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* la che mean n the unfortunate eccleſiaſtic 

« abi his enemies multiply around him, to whom 

« were: now added Rene, Memin Sieur de Silli, 
che Major of the ton, the Lieutenant Crimi- 
6, nel; and all the ſervants of the King,. The Bi- 

L towards him from the commencement of the 
4 plot; and, upon being applied to by Grandier, 

« threw him again upon the royal judges. It was 

e in yain that be Baill: repeatedly. ordered that 

_ the Nuns ſhould; be ſeparated from. each other, 
« and examined by unprejudiced perſons. The 
reſt of the officers would not aſſiſt him; and 
Mignon refuſed to comply, on tlie pretence that 

40 ſuch a proceeding would be contrary to the 

-; oaths af their order.. Such. an union. of perſons 

<c. in. dignified. ſituations, both Civil and religious, 
impoſed ſilence upon all men; and the tremen- 
dous oaths with. which * the principal ex- 

& oreiſer, 
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« erciſer, proteſted his'veracity'before the magil” 
« trates and. judges, overawed little mee And 
« n 7 credit to "ou Une ee 2) 
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60 The tranſaction had tee! of all theſe 1 
tions to ſupport it ; far; emboldened by ſucceſs, 


„the machinators,' in a thouſand inſtances, loſt 


« ſight of their caution and conſiſtency, and every 


« day ran greater riſks of expoſure by ſtill hardier 
„ experiments upon the public credulity. Their 
* machinery \ was ſo clumſily contrived, that per- 


« petual failures in their tricks began at length to 


open the eyes of all reaſonable men—all, except 
« thoſe who made it's merit to be blind in religi- 
„ ous concerns, and who, unhappily for che de- 


voted Grandier, Panfu very er majo- 
e hn n e ee n, 
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Hiac ſervit rabie imbelle et inutile vulgee, | . UVENAT» 
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och rage lend an uſeleſs coward crew, | 
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Ry EGARDLESS of thei interpretations) which 
— good ſenſe might haye given | to their Proceed- 
* ings, and of the infamy they were accumulating 
* upon their names. and their order, the, enemies 
A. of Grandier were purſuing with ſtedfaſt malig- 
a8 nity their plan of revenge, when they received a 
* blow from an unexpected quarter, which con- 
N. founded them for a while, and checked the 
\ E- career of their malice... The Archibſhop of 
* Bourdeaux, Metropolitan of that diſtrict, paid a 

0 viſit about this time to his Abbey of St. Jouin, 

« in the neighbourhood of Loudun. As ſoon as 

« he was acquainted with the affairs of that town, 

4 he ſent his phyſician to examine the poſſeſſed. 
« All was in a moment as quiet as the graye, and 


no veſtige of poſſeffion could any longer be diſ- 
covered. 


« In 
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« In ns mean time nes. conbling| no 
« abſurditz of the whole pa Er laid * 
« the Archbiſhop a clear and manly account of 
tlie proceeding, with a particular expoſition of 
e the motives which urged his enemies to ſo 
« deviliſh a conſpiracy, The Archbiſhop, touch- 
e ed with the repreſentations of Grandier, deput- 
ed unbiaſſed perſons to examine fairly and diſ- 
«© paſſionately. the circumſtances of this extraor- 
« dinary affair; and to this end to ſeparate the af- 
« flicted perſons, ſo as effe ually to prevent the 
« poſſibility of colluſion. | Such was the virtue of 
« this decree, that the whole legion of ſpirits were 
« inſtantly put to flight. Barre withdrew himſelf 
to Chinon, and all was reſtored to perfect tran- 
„ quillity. No reaſonable man after this could 
doubt but chat the buſineſs thrunk from the teſt 

« of a fair enquiry ; and the name of the Biſhop 
« of Poitiers fell very tow in the public eſteem, 
« while all extolled the candour of his Metro- 
« politan; This bad ſueceſs of the conſpiracy | 
brought the convent into ſo great diſeſteem, that 
„parents withdrew their children from its ſchool, 
* and the Nuns became the fable and the jeſt off 
« the 
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„ the whole veig bonthoed Ia che midff of 
« theſe croſs accidents, however, Mignon relaxed 
nothing of his horrid purpoſe; and his hate was 
« * the more en wh . 
0 Kae ee tee an event as 
unexpected as it was deciſive, drove the current 
« of adverſity wich ſuch fatal violence againſt the 
« unhappy Grandier, that neither patronage, 
< talents, nor the juſtice of his eauſe, could ayail 
« to protect him. It happened that juſt about this 
4 time; there went an order from the Council to 
diſmantle all the fortreſſes throughout the inie- 
« rior part of the kingdom, and M. de Laubarde- 
4 mont was commiſſioned to deſtroy that of Lou- 
dun. This man was entirely devoted to Cardi- 
nal Richelieu, the ordinary inſtrument of his op- 
« prefſions, and, when any ſubject was to be facri- 
& ficed without the formalities of juſtice, the moſt 
« dexterous agent on thoſe ſanguinary occaſions. 
An old connexion had ſubſiſted between him 
e and the perſecutors of Grandier; and no ſooner 
did he make his appearance at Loudun, but tlie 
cabal recovered their ſpirits, and rallied round 
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„him with an exultation l __ took * 


5 little pains to conceal. Ait d l 
1 „ i eee eee 667 rai radiant — 
«Some time before eee a woman, 
9 0 La Hamon, belonging to the town of 


« Loudon, had accidentally. recommended herſelf 
eto the notice of the Queen, in whoſe ſervice ſhe 


„now Was employed. As the had | manifeſted 
< abilities much above the common rate, and no 
« deſpicable,;yein of wit and irony, a ſuſpicion fell 
« upon her, ſupported by other circumſtances, of 


having vv ritten a moſt unmerciful ſatire, upon 


this piece were contained reflections the moſt 
e galling upon his birth his perſon, and his cha- 
« rater, but more. particularly; a ludicrous, ac- 
« count, of his Eminence's paſſion for a female 
« cobbler. ,, The ruling propenſity of Richelieu's 
heart was that of .xevenge; and the ſmart that 
followed from this lampoon excited ſuch a ſtorm 
« of this paſſion. in his mind as the world ſaw 


« plainly was not to be nnn ſome 
vice i b l 2 
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As Grandier was well acquainted with La 
1 Ramon, who had been one of his pariſliioners, 
« it occurred to the conſpirators that they could 
mote their object, than by attributing to chis 
« unſortunate man a correſpondence with the 
fuppoſed authoreſs, and a partieular concern in 
this perilous ſatite· Other ſebemes were alſo 
« adopted for exaſperating"the Cardinal againſt 
che unhappy eecleſiaſtie and things were in 
* this poſture when M. de Laubardemont re- 
turned to Paris. He there made « report of 
che condition of the Nuns, hm he repreſent- 
« ed to be really poſſeſſed with devils, aſter having 
given them, as he declared, a full and unpre- 
« judiced examination. It is true tiat ſinde the 
« arrival of Laubardemont a numerous reinf6rce- 
« mett hall been added to the lift of the pbſſeſſed, 
and the ladies had ſome what improved'theni- 
60 felves' in e ple eee Wau: 
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The Cardinaltroſted entirely to M. de Lau- 
« baidement the execution of his vengeance, who 
« returned to Loudun with a full commiſſion to 


2 bring * to his trial, and to decide 
« finally 
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« finally on each article of the accuſation. The 
« firſt ſtep of this Miniſter was to order Gran- 


dier to priſon, without waiting for any inform- 


« ation againſt him, who, though forewarned | 
« of this intention in time to make his eſcape; 
« diſdained to confeſs himſelf a culprit by flying 
« the face of juſtice, He was ſeized the next 

morning before it was light, as he walked to 
« his church to aſſiſt at matins, and was im- 
« mediately conveyed to the caſtle at Angers, 
« where he lay in a dungeon for three montlis. 
« Here. he compoſed a volume of prayers and 
« meditations, which breathed nothing but piety, 
« forgiveneſs, and refignation ; à compoſition. of 
and which looked very little like the production 
« of a magician's brain. This work, which was 
« exhibited on his trial, operated as little in his 
« favour as the teſtimony of his confeſſor who 
« viſited him in priſon . His enemies were ſworn 
« to deftroy him. Soine feehle ſtruggles were 
« made for the poor 'eccleſiaſtic by his aged 
mother, who preſented ſeveral appeals in vain. 
He was tried on the 19th of December; 1623, 
on the grounds of the ſuppoſed poſſ-flions; and 
8 „ Grandier, 


' — 
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« Omen ne ſurrounded with bitte ene · 
mies, and with a miſerable death ſtaring him in 

the face; wore a countenance ſerene and un- 
„ moved, while the villainous artifices of this 
| « monſtrous Makin were e e wil "before 


* him. IL Ne N i 
1 | ( We *} | 82 . wg 40 
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. 1 wee I te 0 Jbvlancs of 
« Grandier's enemies; and from this moment all 
« the world ſaw clearly that the ruin of the man 
„ was a thing reſolved upon. He was now 
« thrown into a priſon: at Loudun, with only 
ſuch neceſſaries as nature demanded. From 
« this manſon of miſery he wrote a Chriſtian- 
* like letter to his mother, betray ing no ſymptoms 
« of mental perturbation or ſorrow, requeſting 
« her, to ſend him a hed and a bible, and to be 
* comſorted. No one was permitted to have 
« the ſmalleſt concern with: the | priſoner, but 
either his bitter enemies, or their immediate 
4 dependents ; and the ſurgeons and apothecaries, 
« whoſe reports were to certify the ſtate of the 
convent, were all choſen from among the moſt 
ignorant and prejudiced of che profeſſion. f 
| 1 


| | 
” 
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It was in vain that Daniel Roger, te phyſi- 
« cian of the town, and a man of conſiderable 
merit, endeavoured to reſiſt ſuch a confederacy 
« of ignorance; it was in vain that the devoted 
Grandier exclaimed againſt ſuch an open in- 
«. juſtice | M. de Laubardemont had now thrown 
« off all regard to appearances, and hardly af- 
« fected a colour of equity in any of his proceed 
« ings. It was propoſed to this cruel agent, by 
« tholewho yet hoped that the truth could intereſt 
him, to adopt a contrivance of St. Athanaſius, 
« who, when accuſed at the Council of Tyre of 
« violating the innocence of x maid whom he 
had never ſeen, and by whom he was: ertirely* 

« unknown, put on a look of unconſciouſneſs, 

« and anſwered his accuſer not a word. Timo- 

« theus, however, one of his friends, who had 

« previouſly. concerted this meaſure with him, 
took the accuſation-to himſelf, and turning to 
« the woman, „ What, 'cried he, have you a 
« the audacity to ſay that I am your ſeducer? 
The ſame,” cried the, pointing to him with her 

« finger, and addueing the circumſtances of time 
and place. The Council burſt into à peal of 
* laughter, and the _— was MT with con- 

| 3 y 06570 hn fuſion 
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„ 13M Tue vets a de, 3 by 
4 che Biſhop of Poitiers: one of whom was aſter- 
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« fuſion at the diſcovery of her miſtake. As it 


„ Was well known chat the N uns for the moſt part 


« were in the ſame ignorance of his perſon, the ; | 
a friends of Grandier conceived that the | ſame 


e innocent ſtratagem might expoſe the falſehood 


« of his accuſere, but a, diſcovery of this na- 


— 


4 ture ſuited not the views of M, LO LEON 


. ene 0 


_ & 


4 wards among the judges of Grandier ; the other 


« was Father LaCtance, a bigot of the firſt or- 


den and one who had adopted in all its virulence 


« the hate of the cruel fraternity. The exorciſms 
« were now recommenced with all, their fury; 


| and the cabal, covered with a protection which 


« ſet them above fear, gave vent to their malice 
« in ſuch, ſhocking abſurdities as ſtaggered the 
« credylity of the blindeſt of their votaries. Ihe 


_ «© Superior had affirmed, that on the body of 


« Grandier there were ave marks of the Devil,” 
« and that in theſe places he had no ſenſibility to 
pain. He was accordingly viſited in the priſon 
« by the ſurgeon and a great number of curious 
people. Mamouri, which was the ſurgeon's 

& name, 
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c name, brought with him a probe, to put the aſ- 
ſertion of the duperiox to the proof. This probe, 
however, had a blunt and a ſharp end, ſo that 
he could make him appear alive or dead to pain, 
< as it ſuited his purpoſe. At the end of the ope- 
« ration, however, the body of Grandier, which 
« was ſtripped naked for the purpoſe, was cover» 
< ed with blood. A variety of experiments of 
< this nature were tried upon the unhappy eccle- 
ſiaſtic, whoſe courage encreaſed with their cru- 
« elty, and whoſe ere compoſure under his ſuf- 
« ferings drew tears of pity from all but his prieſt- 
* brethren; but the ſovereign authority with 
« which the Commiſſary was inveſted impoſed 
« awe: upon the people, and a dreadful ſilence 
ſealed up ___ . | 


2 


4 Is FARE mean time ;ahe vulgar were cajaled by 

a thouſand conjuring tricks, which paſſed for the 
«.agency of the Devils. Father Lactance pro- 
« miſed them that the Demon ſhould take the 

« Commiſſary's cap from his head during the ſer- 
« vice, and ſuſpendl it while they chanted a miſererc. 

This was done by an eaſy contrivance, henthe 
« yu of the chandeliers favoured che deception... 

« An 


* 


*” 
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& dev order was now publiſhed; declaring the poſ- 
4 ſeflfion by devils of the Nuns of Loudun to be 
a true repreſentation, and enjoining a general 
« belief, becauſe the King, the Cardinal, and the 


. & Biſhop believed it. Such as refuſed aſſent were 


« dclared to be infidels and heretics. - 


Grandier was. now eckt for the firſt time 
« into the preſence of the. Nuns who had acted 


« the parts of the poſſeſſed; immediately ſtrange 


« tranſports and convulſions enſued, ſucceeded by 


_ « horrible ontcries and yellings, and all pretended 


« to put im in mind of the times and plates in 
« which he had communicated with them. Gran; 

« dier was no way diſmayed by this ſudden attack, 
« but anſwered with a ſmile of indignation, that 
« he renounced Satan and all his Devils, that he 
400 gloried 1 in the name of Jeſus Chriſt, and that he 
« Aiclaimed all knowledge of, and intereourſe 
0 r ow CAA 2 
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4 conſiderable effect upon the people, who could 
not believe it poſſible for women that had de- 


4 n themſelves to their . to be capable of 
en 7 N ſuch 
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« ſuch Aller us iniquity. The Nuns would 
« now have torn him to pieces, if they had not 
« been withheld ; they threw, however, their fip- 

« pers at his head, diſtorting at the ſame time their 
« countenances into the moſt terrible grimaces. 
60 About two months before the condemnation of 
« Grandier, a ſudden remorſe ſeized upon the ſiſter 
« Clara, and the ſiſter Agnes: they publicly con- 
« feſſed the part they had taken in this infamous 
« plot. One of the ſeculars, la Nogeret, made 
« the ſame avowal; but the principals of the con- 
« ſpiracy laughed at their declarations, which they 


« inſiſted were only the artifices of the Devils to 
« foſter n, 


- 


« The judges were now appointed for the trial 
ce of Grandier, the iſſue of which was eaſily fore- 
« ſeen, when it was obſerved that the choice fell 
« entirely upon his avowed and inveterate enemies. 
« Such an outrage againſt all the principles of juſ- 
« tice drew together the ſound part ofthe inhabi- 
« tants of the town ; at the ringing of the bell, they 
« aſſembled in rhe town-houſe, and there compoſed 
« a letter to the King, in which the proceedings 
* of the cabal were ſpiritedly and July expoſed 

Vol. III. 8 This 
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* This meaſure, however, proved entirely ineffſec- 
6 tual, and contributed only to exaſperate the 
4 Commiſſary, who, wüh'the other commiſſioned 
« Judges, annulled the act of the aſſembly, and for- 
„ bade any perſons in future to deliberate on mate 
« ters which came within the power of the com- 


« miſſion. 


* Grandier began now to confider his condem- 
nation as the certain conſequence of theſe out- 
& rageous proceedings ; he neglected, however, 
„ no. arguments which might tend to open men's 
ic eyes to the unexampled perverſion of juſtice and 
« yiolation of human rights, by which his ruin 
« was to be accompliſhed. One laft ſolemn ap- 
« peal he addreſſed to his Judges, full of force and 
« full of dignity, reminding them & that the Judge 
« of Judges would fit in the midſt of them, and 
« take account of their motives and deciſions on 
that day i in which they would ſacrifice an inno- 
« cent min to the implacable fury of an unrighte- 
„ qus cabal; that, as mortals, but a little time 
« would bring them before that mighty tribunal, 
« where the temporary judgments, which they ſhall 


« bare authoriſed in this world, will form the 
| “grounds 


n eng worn yd f 
« grounds on which that laſt immortal judgment 
« ſhall be pronounced upon _ which all 
« extend W endleſs —_ 


« About this time an occurrence took place 
« which affected all minds with the deepeſt hor- 
« ror :—as M. de Laubardemont was entering the 
« convent, he was ſurpriſed with the figure of a 
„woman in the outer court, with only a linen 
« covering on her body, and her head naked; a 
« torch. was in her hand, a cord about her neck, 
and her eyes were ſweiled with weeping, On 
« approaching, it was found to be the Superior of 
© the convent, the chief actreſs in theſe infernal 
4 ſcenes, 


« As ſoon as ſhe perceived the Commiſſury ſhe 
« threw herſelf on her knees, and declared herſelf 
the wickedeſt of God's creatures for her conduct 
* in this iniquitous affair. Immediately after this 
© confeflion, ſhe attached the cord to a tree in the 
„garden, and would have ſtrangled herſelf out- 
« right, had it not been for the interference of ſome 
« Nuns who were near her. Not even this fpec- 


« tacle could touch the heart of Laubardemont: - 


S2 | theſe 
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« theſe- recantations were repreſented as freſh 
« proofs of the friendſhip that ſubſiſted between 
« Grandier and the Demons, who made uſe of 
a theſe expedients to ſave him. To the prejudiced 
every thing ſerves as a proof; it feeds upon that 
* which ſhould naturaliy deſtroy it. At length, 
« on the 18th of Auguſt, 1634, after a multitude 
of depolitions the moſt abſurd that it ever enter- 
ed into the human heart to invent, Urbain 
* Grandier was condemned to. be tortured and 
* burned alive, before the porch of his own church 
„ of Sainte Croix. 


« Grandier heard the ſentence of his Judges 
« without undergoing the ſmalleſt change of coun- 
« tenance, or betraying the ſlighteſt ſymptom of 
mental trepidation, Erect and dauntleſs, his 
« eyes caſt upwards to heaven, he walked by the. 
« ſide of the executioner, to the priſon aſſigned 
hin. Mamouri, the ſurgeon, followed him, to 
« execute ſuch indignities upon his body as Lau- 
« bardemont ſhould direct. Forneau, anothe 
« ſurgeon of the town, was confined to the ſame 
« priſon with Grandier, for manifeſting human 
« ſeclings on an occaſion on which he was order- 


ed 
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« ed. to exerciſe ſome cruelties upon his perſon; 
Alas, ſays the poor eccleſiaſtic, you are the 
« only being under heaven that has pity on the 
* wretched Grandier.'— Sir, you know but a 
© ſmall part of the world, was the reply of 
Fourneau. 


Fourneau was now ordered to ſhave him all 
over, which he was preparing to do, after en- 
« treating the pardon of the unhappy ſufferer, 
« when one of the Judges commanded him alſo 
to pluck out his eye-lids and his nails. Grand- 
dier deſired him to proceed, aſſuring him that 
« he was prepared, by the gracious ſupport of a 
« good God to ſuffer all things. But Fourneau 
<« peremptorily refuſed to execute this laſt order, 
for any power on earth. As ſoon as the firſt 
« part of the operation had been performed, 
« Grandier was clothed in the drels of the vileſt 
« criminals, and led to the town-hall, where M. 
de Laubardemont, and a vat concourſe of 
of people, were waiting to receive him. The 
Judges on this occaſion, gave up their ſeats to 
« the ladies, as if gallantry could with decency 
mix in fo woful a ſcene. Before he entered 

8 3 : 66 the 
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« the audience chamber, F ather Lactance exor- 
ciſed the air, the earth, and the 8 him- 
64 ſelf. | 


$6 FOO as he was admitted, he fell upon his 
« knees, and looked around with a ſerene counte- 
« nance; whereupon, the Secretary told him, 
„with a ſtern voice, © to turn and adore the cru- 
« cifix, - which he did wich ineffable devotion; 
0 and a up his eyes to heaven, remained for 
« ſome time wrapt in ſilent adoration. As ſoon 

| « as he recovered from his reverie, he turned to 
the Judges, and thus addreſſed them: My 
Lords, I am no magician; to which truth I call 
«to witneſs, God the Father, God the Son, and 
God the Holy Ghoſt. The only magic that I 
know is that of the Goſpel, which I have al- 
ways preached. I have never entertained any 

« other faith than that which our Holy Mother, 

d the Catholic. Church, has preſcribed to me. I 
recognize Jeſus Chriſt for my Saviour; and 
<« pray that his blood, which was ſpilled upon the 
croſs, may blot out my tranſgreſſions, which in- 
« d:ed are manifold, My Lords, continued he, 
« (here the tears trickled down his face) I be- 
4 ſeech 
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« ſeech you, moderate, the rigour of my puniſh- 
« ment, not for ny body's ſake, but leſt my ſoul 
« be reduced to forget its God in deſpair.” 


He was now put to the queſtion, ordinary and 
« extraordinary. His legs were placed between 
© two pieces of wood, round which ſeveral ſtrong 
« cords were tied together with the extremeſt 
force: between the legs and the boards, wedges 
« were beat in with a mallet, four for the queſ- 
« tion ordinary, and eight for the extraordinary. 
*« During this proceſs, the prieſts exorciſed the 
« boards, the wedges, and the mallet. Many of | 
« them, indeed, affiſted at the torture, and took 
© the mallet out of the executioner's hand. Gran- 
dier uttered neither groans nor complaints, but 
e regarded this horrible teſtimony of their hate 
« with ſupernatural ſerenity, while the marrow 
« of his bones was ſeen to drop on the pavement. 
« In this extremity, he pronounced diſtinctly a 
« ſtrain of fervent adoration, which was copied | 
« from his mouth by one of the attending magiſ- 
« trates, but which he was not permitted to pre- 
« ſerve. After this terrible ſcene, he was ſtretch- 
ed before the fire, and recovered from frequent 
„ faint- 


- 
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« faintings by 8 ſtrong liquor, which was 


« poured into his mouth. Here he named two 2 
(t confeſſors, to whom he wiſhed to conſecrate his 3 
a laſt moments, but they were / both refuſed. This 4 

+ inſtance. of unrelenting malice forced ſome tears : 

6 down his cheek ; and when other confeſſors ; 

« were offered him, he deſired that no one might = | 


2 2 | | 
* jncerpaſe hetraen, Gal aud Hat 


. 6 In his way, to the * nen he caſt 
4 a look of pity and complacency on thoſe. that 
« accompanied him; and often kiſſed a Jighted* 
6 torch which he held in his hand. Father Gril- 
« lau, whom he had demanded for his confeſſor, 
« approached, him, with theſe conſoling words ; 
Remember that your Saviour, Chriit, aſcend- 
0 ed to heaven by the way of ſufferings. Vour 
*« poor, mother bleſſes you. I implore for you 
« the divine mercy ; and believe firmly that God 
« will receive you in heaven.“ At theſe words, a 
4e placid joy overſpread the countenance-of Gran- 
« dier, which never. forſook.. him from that 
6 m ment, till the flames devoured him. The 
executioner would ſeign have ſtrangled him be- 
| fore 
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« fore he had ſet fire to the pile; but the exoreiſts 


had. done all in their power to prevent this mi- 
« ſerable charity, by filling the cord ſo full of 
« knots that it could not be effected. At this mo- 
« ment, Father Lactance ſeized a torch, and 
« thurſting it into Grandier's face, Wretch, cri- 
„ed he, * renounce the devil; you hare but a 
moment longer confeſs! Without waiting 
% for the order, this implacable Friar applied his 
« torch to the pile, and publicly performed the 
« office of executioner. Ah | where is thy cha- 
« rity, Lactance? cried the poor eccleſiaſtic. 
&« There is a God that will judge both you and 
„me. I cite you to appear before him within 
« the month.“ | F 


« There was a vaſt concourſe of people in the 
« ſquare, among whom this deviliſh conduct of 
* a miniſter of God excited a murmur of abhor- 
* rence, They cried out with one voice to the 
d executioner, * Strangle him! ſtrangle him!“ 
but tie flames had already ſeized his body, and 
prevented this laſt ſad act of dreadfui compaſ- 
* ſton. Thus miſerably perithed the body of 
* Urbain Grandier, ſacrificed to the moſt dia- 
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